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OUR  COMMON  HUMANITY  AND  THE 
COMMON  LAW 

BY  EMLIN  McCLAIN,  LL.D. 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa 

OUTSIDE  of  some  institution  of  learning  we  are  not  allowed  to 
forget  for  a  day  or  even  an  hour  that  this  is  an  age  of  lightning 
progress.  Our  railway  trains  no  longer  hesitate  at  a  mile  a  minute 
for  a  run  of  a  thousand  miles ;  our  automobiles  ignore  ordinance 
limits ;  and  our  flying  machines  vie  with  the  birds  of  the  air  in 
speed,  if  not  in  agility.  And  all  this  rapidity  of  progress  in  material 
affairs  seems  to  us  to  be  recent.  Fulton's  steamboat,  a  reproduction 
of  which  has  recently  been  run  up  the  Hudson  River  in  connection 
with  the  tercentenary  of  its  discovery  by  the  enterprising  Dutchman, 
Henry  Hudson,  was  invented  not  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  engineer  who  operated  the  first  steam  locomotive  is  still  living. 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  inventor  of  the  telephone  the  Japanese 
may  be  introducing  his  invention  into  the  capital  city  of  Korea.  A 
company  is  formed  to  carry  on  commerce  by  means  of  aeroplanes 
before  the  first  successful  trial  trip  is  more  than  the  news  of  yester- 
day. It  has  become  possible,  although  by  no  means  yet  common, 
for  an  inventor  or  an  author  to  realize  before  he  dies  the  substantial 
profits  of  his  invention  or  his  reputation.  Looking  at  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  day  with  the  microscopic,  that  is  the  short- 
sighted, eye  of  science,  it  is  not  practicable  to  discover  that  we  have 
anything  of  value  which  is  more  than  a  century  old. 

*  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventy-second  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  September  3,  1909. 
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The  historian,  however,  has  a  long-sighted  eye.  He  sees  in- 
distinctly the  minutiae  of  the  immediate  present;  but  he  can  differ- 
entiate stages  of  development  and  successions  of  achievement  in 
the  past.  If  the  more  scientific  historian,  the  student  of  chronicles 
and  the  cataloguer  of  facts,  should  resent  the  suggestion  that  there 
is  a  philosophy  of  history,  the  point  may  readily  be  yielded  to 
superior  knowledge,  and  the  ordinary  onlooker  may  content  him- 
self with  insisting  upon  the  individual  right  to  take  an  unscientific 
and  even  an  unhistorical  interest  in  the  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment and  the  long  succession  of  human  events. 

This  ordinary  onlooker  is  impressed  with  the  thought  that  the 
individual  capacity  of  the  human  being,  his  individual  possibilities, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  have  not  greatly  increased  within  the 
few  thousand  years  over  which  human  knowledge  can  reach.  What 
were  the  successive  stages  of  his  evolution  before  he  began  to  make 
conscious  records  must  be  left  to  scientific  speculation.  But  the 
historian  who  depends  for  his  information  or  his  speculative  ma- 
terial upon  such  records  must  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
there  were  individual  giants,  intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  who  were  great  not  only  in  comparison  with  their  contem- 
poraries but  also  in  comparison  with  the  giants  of  more  recent 
times  and  were  substantially  their  competitors  in  human  excellence. 

We  need  not  commit  ourselves  to  the  exaggerations  of  a  child's 
history  of  the  world  to  believe  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  a 
personal  genius  for  organization  and  leadership  when  he  extended 
the  power  of  his  insignificant  Macedonia  over  the  cultured  Greeks 
and  led  his  armies  around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to 
Egypt,  again  eastward  through  Asia  Minor  to  India,  and  north- 
eastward to  the  Caspian  Sea.  Had  the  people  among  whom  he 
established  enlightened  institutions  been  able  to  maintain  them,  we 
should  have  recognized  Alexander  as  the  great  founder  of  a  Euro- 
pean empire  in  Asia. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  emperors  of  Rome  had  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  eastward  until  Constantinople  became  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  and  yet  Attila,  leading  his  swarm  of 
Huns  from  central  Asia  past  this  eastern  outpost  of  Europe,  pene- 
trated into  its  very  center,  and  it  seemed  that  Christian  civilization 
was  only  preserved  by  his  ultimate  defeat  at  Chalons.  Two  cen- 
turies later  a  similar  assault  by  Abderrahman  at  the  head  of  the 
Saracens  was  only,  apparently  by  the  chance  of  battle,  successfully 
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resisted  by  Charles  Martel  at  Tours  and  Mohammedanism  prevented 
from  dominating  a  considerable  portion  of  southwestern  Europe. 

Four  more  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  had  run  when  Genghis 
Khan  of  the  remote  and  primitive  Mongols  north  of  the  Chinese 
Wall,  carefully  trained  by  his  father  for  leadership,  carried  his 
power  eastward,  subduing  diverse  tribes  and  peoples  from  China  to 
Persia,  becoming  the  head  of  an  empire  unsurpassed  in  geographical 
extent  and  in  the  diversity  of  the  races  brought  under  subjection 
to  it;  and  still  two  centuries  later  Tamerlane,  ruling  these  same 
Mongols  whose  center  of  influence  Genghis  Khan  had  planted  in 
western  Asia,  overwhelmed  the  Turks  at  the  gateway  to  Europe 
and  again  threatened  the  subversion  of  European  civilization,  Tam- 
erlane was  unable  to  extend  his  dominion  into  European  territory 
because  of  the  natural  limitations  on  human  life  and  endurance. 
The  Mongolian  empire  in  western  Asia  went  to  pieces  and  abso- 
lutely disappeared  for  lack  of  any  cohesive  strength.  Considering 
only  his  individual  capacities,  why  was  not  Tamerlane  as  great  a 
leader  and  ruler  as  Charlemagne? 

If  it  be  said  that  the  individual  prowess  of  Alexander,  Attila, 
and  Tamerlane  is  the  mere  invention  of  chroniclers  of  heresay, 
child-book  story-tellers,  an  appropriate  answer  is  that  a  chronicler, 
no  matter  how  fertile  his  powers  of  invention,  cannot  make  even  a 
fictitious  record  of  achievements  of  which  he  can  have  no  conception, 
nor  can  he  describe  characters  inconceivable  to  the  people  of  his 
time,  and  we  are  forced  to  believe  that  the  stories  of  the  chroniclers 
embody  and  fairly  present  the  possibilities  of  personages  not  sub- 
stantially diflPerent  in  their  essential  characteristics  from  those  of 
whom  we  have  more  accurate  information.  If  these  somewhat 
mythical  characters  were  fair  types  of  the  peoples  of  their  times 
then  humanity  has  not  greatly  advanced.  The  feature  of  its  sub- 
stantial advancement  as  the  result  of  civilization  consists  in  the 
nearer  approximation  of  the  body  of  any  people  to  the  individual 
types  of  excellence  developed  within  it.  The  wealth  of  Croesus, 
though  not  great  as  compared  with  that  of  the  modern  multi- 
millionaire, was  inconceivably  greater  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  prosperous  men  who  surrounded  him.  His  individual  capacity 
for  accumulation  and  enjoyment  seems  to  have  surpassed  that  of 
his  modern  prototypes.  At  any  rate  he  was  reputed  beneficently 
happy,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  his  modern  rivals.  It  is  now 
difficult  to  discover  any  substantial  or  well-marked  gap  between 
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a  multi-millionaire  and  the  individuals  who  compose  the  great 
body  of  his  intelligent  and  reasonably  successful  contemporaries. 
Even  in  the  fields  of  science  Archimedes  seems  to  have  had 
as  great  a  capacity  for  discovering  natural  laws  as  Copernicus  or 
Newton,  and  in  the  more  speculative  domain  of  philosophy  there 
A^ere  leaders  among  the  Greeks  who  are  still  counted  as  authorities. 

If  individual  capacity  then  might  be  as  great  in  particular 
examples  among  peoples  far  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  those 
of  modern  times,  what  is  the  characteristic  of  developing  civilization 
which  makes  the  examples  more  numerous  and  gives  to  their  efforts 
a  solidity  and  continuity  not  previously  known?  Why  were  the 
empires  of  Alexander,  Attila,  and  Tamerlane  mere  tidal  waves,  while 
the  great  Roman  empire  of  the  Germans  substantially  perpetuated 
itself  through  many  centuries  and  the  little  kingdom  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ruled  over  by  Alfred  the  Great,  founded  among  a  people 
more  primitive  in  culture  than  subjects  of  Alexander,  has  become 
by  unbroken  evolution  an  empire  on  whose  territory  the  sun  never 
sets?  The  ordinary  onlooker  must  be  permitted  to  speculate  on 
these  things  and  to  seek  some  explanation  among  the  influences 
affecting  the  course  of  human  history. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  found  in  a  law  of  development 
which  makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  race  as  a  whole  rather  than 
for  the  production  of  extraordinary  individuals  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  preservation  of  the  wholly  useless  and  inefficient  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  tendency  to  variation  which  has  produced  and 
always  must  produce  exceptionally  strong  individuals,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  to  conservation  of  the  whole  which  results  in  the  leveling 
up  of  the  mass  by  an  approximation  to  the  strong  rather  than  by  a 
like  approximation  to  the  weak.  By  a  steady  elimination  of  the 
most  inefficient  and  the  conservation  of  those  who  are  efficient  in  a 
racial  sense,  the  mass  of  mankind  is  brought  into  nearer  approxi- 
mation to  the  best  which  has  been  produced,  which  is  the  best  that 
can  be  conceived  of,  for  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  race  ideal  can- 
not at  any  time  be  higher  than  a  composite  of  the  best  qualities 
which  have  been  attained  by  individuals. 

Too  great  an  emphasis  in  the  individual  of  one  particular  char- 
acteristic, although  good  in  itself  with  proper  combinations,  con- 
stitutes a  weakness  which  must  inevitably  tend  to  degeneracy;  and 
so  it  is  that  there  are  constant  examples  of  degeneration  which 
naturally  lead  the  superficial  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
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race  as  a  whole  is  deteriorating.  But  as  the  result  of  broad  obser- 
vation rather  than  the  study  of  individual  cases  we  are  led  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  there  is  a  leveling  up  and  not  a  leveling 
down.  The  fact  is  that  the  type  is  constantly  being  raised  so  that 
while  the  discrepancy  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual  may  still 
be  great,  yet  the  general  average,  which  is  the  test  of  racial  efficiency, 
is  higher  from  age  to  age. 

This  theory  of  the  importance  of  the  general  average  does  not 
mean  that  the  typical  man  is  merely  the  average  of  all  individuals. 
It  would  be  better  to  say  that  the  typical  man  is  the  general 
average  of  the  better  half  of  the  individuals,  for  the  efficiency 
of  the  better  half  is  such  to  make  it  very  much  more  potential 
in  determining  racial  tendencies.  On  the  other  hand  the  average 
man,  that  is  the  average  of  the  better  half,  let  us  say,  is  more 
significant  than  the  extraordinary  individual.  The  body  of  efficient 
individuals  is  not  typified  either  in  opinion,  action,  or  influence  by 
those  who  are  exceptional  and  therefore  most  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  a  general  way  it  is  the  common  body  of  the  better  half 
which  really  determines  the  destiny  of  the  race. 

It  is  the  betterment,  then,  of  our  common  humanity,  meaning 
by  that  the  enlargement  of  the  better  half  by  bringing  to  its  standard 
so  far  as  possible  all  its  members,  and  not  simply  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  a  few  individuals  notable  by  reason  of  their  peculiar 
characteristics,  that  is  typical  of  permanent  development. 

The  process  of  evolution  is  largely  unconscious,  and  while  it  is  a 
human  characteristic  to  feel  a  concern  for  the  improvement  and  pro- 
tection of  even  the  most  inefficient,  such  conscious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  members  of  society  will  only  slightly  affect  the  result 
of  natural  and  unconscious  tendencies. 

It  must  follow  that  striking  instances  of  individual  excellence 
in  one  characteristic  are  of  little  importance  as  compared  with  the 
improvement  of  the  better  half,  and  while  recorded  history  takes 
more  account  of  the  striking  individuals,  the  tendency  of  the  race  is 
better  determined  from  the  general  condition  of  the  average  man; 
so  that  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  our  common  humanity  is  of 
more  importance  than  our  extraordinary  humanity  and  the  insti- 
tutions which  have  enabled  it  to  sustain  itself  as  against  the 
influences  which  have  tended  to  bear  it  down  are  those  which  the 
ordinary  onlooker  must  feel  are  the  objects  of  his  greatest  interest. 

No  rational  student  can  deny  to  the  Christian  religion  an  extra- 
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ordinary  potency,  in  human  progress.  For  present  purposes  it  is 
immaterial  whether  we  speak  of  The  Christ  as  a  new  influence  re- 
vealed to  the  world  in  pursuance  of  a  divine  design,  or  whether  we 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  greatest  religious  teacher;  for  religion  is 
one  of  the  institutions  which  has  either  brought  about  or  typified 
the  evolution  of  the  race  and  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  potent, 
if  not  the  most  potent,  force  in  such  evolution.  But  the  characteris- 
tic of  the  Christian  religion  as  an  institution  is  its  recognition  of 
our  common  humanity,  a  racial  humanity,  as  distinct  from  the 
aggregation  of  the  individuals  which  comprise  a  particular  nation  or 
caste  or  the  followers  of  a  particular  creed  of  belief.  It  is  im- 
portant that  he  was  the  Christ  of  humanity  and  not  merely  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  was  a  prophet  and  the  successor  of  prophets  who 
exalted  the  spiritual  as  compared  with  the  material  interests  of 
human  beings.  For  among  the  characteristics  which  most  strongly 
tend  to  differentiate  the  human  animal  from  all  other  animals  is 
the  capacity  for  spirituality.  The  Hebrew  prophets  had  for  their 
people  emphasized  the  spiritual  as  against  the  material  side  of 
human  existence.  It  was  for  Christ  to  emphasize  the  conception 
as  applying  to  all  humanity  and  not  to  the  Hebrews  alone.  Thus 
he  was  the  prophet,  not  of  the  Hebrews,  but  of  mankind  and  he 
constitutes  the  signal  contribution  of  the  Semitic  peoples  to  a  civi- 
lization which  they  did  something  to  foreshadow  but  to  which  they 
contributed  little  else  of  enduring  value. 

But  the  institution  of  religion  emphasizing  spiritual  enthusiasm 
is  not  the  only  institution  which  has  contributed  to  the  betterment 
of  our  common  humanity ;  and  the  highest  civilization  which  we 
know  and  therefore  the  highest  of  which  we  can  have  any  rational 
conception  has  required  for  its  building  up  other  influences  than 
those  of  spirituality.  The  organized  society  which  seems  to  have 
been  essential  to  the  development  of  civilization  in  the  world  has 
required  the  enlarging  of  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  individual 
capacities  and  ambitions.  It  is  this  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  individuals  who  respond  to  the  tendencies  which 
make  for  racial  development  which  has  afforded  the  opportunity 
for  growth.  The  impulse  and  opportunity  for  betterment  in  the 
mass  of  our  common  humanity — these  characterize  the  tendency, 
conscious  and  unconscious,  making  for  a  higher  civilization. 

The  Arian  races  seem  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  ele- 
vation of  our  common  humanity  through  a  genius   for  a  social 
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organization  tending  not  simply  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  rule  of 
a  dynasty  or  a  class  but  rather  to  the  administration  and  conduct 
of  social  relations  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body  of 
efficient  individuals.  Their  contribution  was  most  noticeably 
made  through  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  constituting  that  family 
of  the  Arians  to  which  we  attribute  the  beginnings  of  our  modern 
civilization.  This,  again,  is  not  a  mere  child's  story,  nor  is  it  a 
plea  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  nor  is 
it  presented  as  a  justification  for  pedagogues  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  explanation  of  cases  in  grammar.  They  no  doubt  can  vindi- 
cate themselves  without  present  assistance.  The  contribution  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  peoples  to  the  advancement  of  civilization  was  long 
ago  made ;  tht  benefits  of  that  contribution  have  been  fully  assimi- 
lated ;  but  it  is  still  interesting  to  us  to  know  what  such  contribution 
in  fact  was.  The  theory  of  government  was  worked  out  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle  and  the  theory  of  law  by  the  great  masters  of  Roman 
jurisprudence.  The  political  conceptions  of  the  Greek  philosophers 
are  yet  but  imperfectly  given  their  practical  application  and  they 
are  still  awaiting  embodiment  in  actuality  by  the  unconscious  evolu- 
tion of  mankind  until  it  shall  reach  conditions  under  which  govern- 
ment may  really  be  the  exposition  of  the  will  of  the  great  body  of 
efficient  people.  But  the  conceptions  of  law  evolved  by  the  Roman 
masters  earlier  found  effective  and  consistent  exposition  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  The  compilation  of  the  body  of  the  Roman  law 
under  the  authority  of  Justinian,  though  not  made  until  the  Chris- 
tian religion  had  become  the  religion  of  the  state,  was  but  the 
bringing  together  in  definite  form  of  the  rules  of  law  and  justice 
which  should  control  the  members  of  society  in  their  relations  with 
each  other;  and  these  rules  had  been  evolved  and  accepted  among 
the  Roman  jurists  before  Christianity  came  into  the  world.  They 
were  not  conceived  as  the  law  merely  of  a  benevolent  and  intelligent 
ruler,  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects ;  they  were  recog- 
nized as  the  fundamental  principles  which  should  control  social 
relations.  Justinian  formulated  them,  indeed,  as  the  law  of  a 
sovereign.  It  remained  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  many  centuries  later 
to  more  clearly  recognize  them  as  embodying  the  law  of  the  people 
and  of  greater  authority  on  that  account  than  the  mere  expressions 
of  a  sovereign's  wish.  The  Roman  jurists  could  not  have  worked 
out  their  conceptions  of  the  natural  law  which  should  determine 
the  relations  of  intelligent  men  everywhere  without  understanding 
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that  they  embodied  something  more  important  to  humanity  than  a 
ruler's  will,  something  of  deeper  significance  than  an  imperial  con- 
stitution or  the  body  of  rules  which  a  particular  court  would  follow 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  The  law  of  nature,  so  called,  has 
ceased  to  have  any  practical  interest,  but  its  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  law,  in  the  enlargement  of  the  conception  of  justice  and 
right,  must  not  for  a  moment  be  overlooked. 

That  there  was  among  the  Romans  a  well-developed  ideal  of 
public  rights,  civil  duties,  and  individual  accountability  quite  on  a 
par  with  that  recognized  by  the  highest  public  morality  of  the 
present  time  might  be  illustrated  by  many  examples,  but  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  resort  to  the  trite  illustration  afforded  by  Cicero's  orations 
against  Verres.  And,  in  justice  to  the  instincts  of  progressive 
humanity,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Cicero  lived  before  the  Chris- 
tian era  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  theorist,  although  in  his  declining 
years  he  wrote  philosophy,  but  on  the  contrary  was  a  broadly  edu- 
cated and  very  successful  lawyer  and  statesman.  His  expressions 
of  sentiment  with  reference  to  the  public  and  private  misconduct  of 
the  one  whom  he  was  accusing  need  not  necessarily  be  attributed  to 
him  as  genuine.  He  was  pleading  with  a  court  to  bring  about  a 
result,  and  made  those  appeals  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
effective.  But  for  this  very  reason  we  must  assume  that  his  invo- 
cation of  high  standards  of  public  and  individual  conduct  was 
judged  by  him,  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the  standards  of  his 
times,  as  likely  to  be  effective  and  that  those  standards  were  recog- 
nized tests  which  would  be  applied  in  determining  the  propriety  of 
the  conduct  which  he  condemned  before  the  court.  When  Cicero 
makes  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  public  virtue,  justifies  the  resistance 
of  provincials  to  Roman  officers  who  were  seeking  to  gratify  their 
cupidity  and  lust,  and  denounces  judicial  corruption  and  the  extor- 
tion of  tax  collectors  he  is  unconsciously  paying  a  tribute  to  public 
morality  which  we  are  justified  in  believing  to  have  been  well 
deserved.  With  the  Romans  as  with  us  the  standards  of  public 
morality  may  have  been  higher  than  the  level  generally  attained ;  but 
the  contribution  to  the  world's  civilization  was  made  when  those 
standards  were  accepted  by  the  body  of  efficient  people. 

Similar  expressions  as  to  private  rights  and  duties  are  embodied 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  promulgated  as  a  brief  statement  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  be  administered 
in  the  courts.    "Justice  is  the  constant  and  perpetual  wish  to  render 
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everyone  his  due."  "Jurisprudence  is  the  knowledge  of  things 
divine  and  human,  the  science  of  the  just  and  unjust."  "The  law 
which  a  people  makes  for  its  own  government  belongs  exclusively 
to  that  state,  and  is  called  the  civil  law  as  being  the  will  of  the  par- 
ticular state,  but  the  law  which  natural  reason  appoints  for  all  man- 
kind obtains  equally  among  all  nations  and  is  called  the  law  of 
nations  because  all  nations  make  use  of  it.  The  people  of  Rome  are 
governed  partly  by  their  own  laws  and  partly  by  the  laws  which  are 
common  to  all  mankind."  "The  law  of  nations  is  common  to  all 
mankind  for  nations  have  established  certain  laws  as  occasion  and 
the  necessities  of  human  life  require."  These  pregnant  expressions 
as  to  the  nature  of  law  are  found  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  Jus- 
tinian's Institutes  which  has  been  regarded  as  a  fundamental  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence  not  only  in  Rome  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world  down  to  the  present  time.  They 
recognize  the  customs  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the  intelligent  and 
law  abiding  members  of  the  community,  as  the  foundation  of  law 
and  as  embodying  the  rules  of  conduct  according  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  judged  with  reference  to  his  fellows. 

This  respect  for  social  order  involving  protection  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  liberty  and  property  was  the  contribution  to  the 
civilization  of  modern  times  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  received 
as  a  part  of  the  civilization  which  came  to  them  from  Europe.  It 
does  not  matter  that  similar  conceptions  of  individual  duty  had  been 
evolved  among  other  races.  Distinctly  as  Roman  jurisprudence  it 
was  studied  throughout  the  civilized  world  and  accepted  as  of  that 
source. 

Many  centuries  of  struggle  intervened  after  the  compilation 
of  Justinian's  Corpus  Juris  before  the  principles  embodied  in  it 
became  the  effectual  foundation  of  actual  government.  The  body 
of  the  Roman  people  to  which  it  peculiarly  belonged  was  over- 
whelmed with  successive  waves  of  barbarians  of  the  Germanic 
race  and  it  was  long  before  that  race  which  dominated  all  northern 
Europe  and  in  the  vigor  of  its  first  organized  awakening  crowded 
across  the  Alps,  became  capable  of  accepting  Roman  jurisprudence 
as  more  than  a  subject  of  polite  learning. 

But  the  Germanic  peoples  were  also  of  the  Arian  stock  and  were 
not  without  their  inherent  powers  of  internal  organization.  They 
afforded  ultimately  a  better  foundation  than  even  the  Roman  people 
had  afforded  for  the  upbuilding  and  perpetuation  of  the  institutions 
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of  justice,  government,  and  sound  society.  Among  the  Germans 
there  was  a  personal  equality  and  a  recognition  of  community  of 
interests  not  elsewhere  attained.  There  was  a  power  of  local  self- 
government  in  a  practical  form  of  which  the  Romans  were  not 
capable.  The  struggle  in  Rome  had  been  to  achieve  for  the  plebians 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  patricians.  Among  the  Germans  as  a 
race  there  was  no  analogous  distinction.  The  welfare  of  our 
common  humanity  was  an  easier  conception  to  them  and  there  was 
a  broader  basis  on  which  to  build.  In  their  primitive  condition  the 
Germans  were  not  permanently  subject  to  the  domination  of  a 
sovereign  and  equality  of  rights  of  all  freemen,  constituting  the 
efficient  body  of  the  people,  was  the  accepted  condition.  With  them 
government  was  essentially  an  expression  of  the  popular  will.  The 
elements  of  society  were  less  heterogeneous ;  the  interests  of  its 
members  less  diverse.  The  will  of  the  people  was  more  easily 
ascertained  than  among  the  races  which  had  preceded  it  in  attaining 
to  some  substantial  advancement  in  social  organization. 

The  common  law,  that  is  the. system  of  law  developed  in  Great 
Britain  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  constituting  the  system  of  law  rec- 
ognized in  all  the  countries  which  have  derived  their  institutions  from 
the  English,  was  not  founded  on  the  Roman  law ;  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  come  into  Great  Britain  before  Roman  civilization  had 
penetrated  to  that  portion  of  Europe  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
came  and  before  the  Germanic  people  had  been  reached  by  that  civili- 
zation, save  in  so  far  as  they  had  themselves  penetrated  into  Italy  and 
the  Cisalpine  provinces.  When  the  missionaries  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, bringing  with  them  the  learning  which  the  church  had  first 
preserved,  then  fostered,  and  finally  carried  to  remote  portions  of 
Europe,  reached  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Great  Britain,  that  people  had 
already  institutions  of  law  and  government  which  have  been  per- 
petuated without  a  break  in  the  course  of  their  development  to  the 
present  time.  The  evolution  of  their  system  of  law  was  unques- 
tionably influenced  by  Roman  learning.  When  Bracton,  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  Laws 
and  Customs  of  England,  he  assumed  the  recognition  there  of  those 
principles  of  law  and  justice  which  he  found  set  forth  in  the 
Roman  law ;  but  when  he  came  to  explain  for  practical  purposes  the 
English  law  as  administered  in  the  courts,  he  found  his  sources  of 
information  and  his  illustrations  in  the  decisions  of  English  judges, 
trying  cases  in  accordance  with  ancient  precedents,  and  not  in  the 
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Corpus  Juris  of  Justinian  or  the  precedents,  commentaries,  or 
glosses  in  which  it  had  been  from  time  to  time  expounded  and 
applied  to  new  social  conditions.  The  indebtedness  of  the  common 
law  to  Roman  learning  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  nor  ignored; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  nature  of  that  contribution  should  not  be 
misunderstood.  During  the  formative  period  of  the  institutions  of 
the  peoples  of  northern  Europe,  Roman  law  was  with  them  only 
literature,  a  source  from  which  to  borrow  the  terms  in  which  their 
own  laws  might  be  expressed  and  set  down  in  systematic  exposition. 
By  the  time  of  Edward  I,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
there  was  as  fully  developed,  as  consistent,  and  as  civilized  a  system 
of  law  as  in  any  of  the  European  states  and  the  evolution  of  the 
common  law  from  that  time  to  the  present  has  been  internal,  con- 
secutive, and  easily  traced.  No  other  civilized  people  has  preserved 
so  definitely  and  unbrokenly  the  records  of  a  continuously  develop- 
ing jurisprudence.  It  is  not  without  great  significance  that  Lord 
Coke,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  have  treated 
the  laws  of  England  in  their  expositions  as  directly  derived  from 
those  of  King  Alfred. 

Perhaps  the  credit  due  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  a  branch  of  the 
Germanic  family  of  races,  for  the  invention,  so  to  speak,  and  the 
evolution  of  what  we  call  the  common  law  has  been  overestimated. 
The  foundation  of  their  institutions  was  common  to  the  Germanic 
family  and  in  their  more  recent  development  they  have  been  as 
zealously  cherished  by  Celts  as  Saxons.  It  may  be  only  a  historical 
accident  that  the  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  in  England  is 
traced  continuously  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  but  it  may  prop- 
erly be  said  that  the  common  law  was  the  contribution  of  the 
Germanic  family,  and  especially  of  its  Anglo-Saxon  branch,  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world  and,  in  a  very  just  sense,  its  most 
important  contribution. 

What  is  the  nature,  then,  of  our  debt  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  for 
the  advancement  of  human  civilization,  that  is,  to  the  betterment  in 
every  sense,  spiritually,  mentally,  artistically,  and  materially,  of  our 
common  humanity? 

First  in  importance  and  most  fundamental  we  owe  to  this  source 
the  conception  of  equality  before  the  law,  that  is,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  law  recognizes  and  protects 
as  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  community.  And  in  this 
respect  the  common  law  was  more  in  conformity  than  the  civil  law 
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with  the  Christian  religion  which  would  tolerate  no  distinction 
between  freemen  and  bondmen,  for  although  the  Roman  law  as 
codified  by  Justinian  was  the  law  of  a  Christian  emperor,  slavery 
was  already  established  and  was  always  recognized  in  Rome  as  a 
part  of  the  social  order.  The  enlightened  intelligence  of  even  that 
time  recognized  the  necessity  of  some  explanation  or  apology  for 
a  condition  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nature  which  assumed  to 
cover  and  be  applicable  to  all  human  beings  whether  subjects  of 
Rome  or  not.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  the  common  law  originated 
amongst  a  people  to  whom  slavery  as  a  condition  was  substantially 
unknown  will  account  for  the  easy  generalization  of  Blackstone  in 
stating  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  that  slavery  cannot  subsist 
in  England  and  that  a  slave  or  negro  the  instant  he  lands  in  England 
becomes  a  freeman  whom  the  law  will  protect  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  person  and  his  property.  Blackstone  indeed  admits  the  existence 
in  feudal  times  of  villeins  who  could  own  no  property  and  were 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  lord  paramount  and  recoverable  by  him  as 
chattels  should  they  escape  from  his  demesne  or  be  taken  away 
by  others ;  but  his  broader  generalization  as  to  the  common  law  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  in  time  people  of  this  lowest  class  or  condi- 
tion were  recognized  as  owners  of  property  and  as  possessing  all 
the  rights  to  personal  liberty  of  the  free-born  Englishman;  so  that 
an  unquestionable  tendency  of  the  common  law  was  to  elevate  the 
lower  class  to  the  level  of  the  higher  or  common  class  of  English 
subjects.  The  feudal  system  of  tenures  already  recognized  class 
distinctions  based  upon  ancestry.  The  influence  of  the  nobility 
was  emphasized  by  large  holdings  of  land  involving  some  incidental 
powers  of  administering  the  law  over  those  subordinated  to  them. 
These  class  distinctions  have  been  preserved  in  England  to  the 
present  time;  but  the  common  law  of  England  did  not  recognize 
any  inherent  individual  power  of  the  lord  over  the  underling  and 
regarded  each  as  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  law  and  gave  to  each 
legal  protection  in  his  rights.  When  it  was  declared  in  Magna 
Charta  that  a  peer  should  be  tried  only  by  his  peers  there  was  no 
intention  that  any  different  law  or  rule  of  conduct  should  be  en- 
forced with  regard  to  a  peer  than  was  administered  to  the  freeman. 
Notwithstanding  the  social  exclusiveness  of  the  nobility,  the  English 
people  has  always  recognized  equality  of  rights  and  equality  of 
opportunities  to  the  individual.  The  Englishmen  who  settled 
America  and  were  proud  to  bring  with  them  the  institutions  of  the 
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common  law,  eagerly  repudiated  the  distinctions  of  rank  due  to  the 
feudal  system  which  had  been  preserved  at  home. 

The  recognition  of  the  equality  of  rights  under  the  law  led 
inevitably  to  a  recognition  of  equal  political  rights  and  the  will  of 
the  people  as  the  source  of  political  power.  When  the  colonists 
declared  that  governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed  they  announced  no  revolutionary  doctrine 
but  called  the  attention  of  their  brethren  in  England  to  a  principle 
which  had  there  already  commanded  general  acceptance.  The  sub- 
ordination of  the  ruler  to  the  constitution  had  been  already  fully 
established  as  a  law  of  the  English  system  and  that  law  had 
been  put  into  practical  effect.  Other  rulers  had  recognized  their 
dependency  upon  the  military  and  pecuniary  support  of  the  body  of 
the  people  whom  they  governed,  but  the  English  ruler  had  been 
compelled  to  recognize  in  a  more  tangible  way  his  subordination 
to  the  popular  will.  The  question  as  to  how  that  will  should  be 
ascertained  remained  to  be  solved.  It  was  solved  in  England  by  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  electorate.  In  this  country  it  was  solved 
by  the  practical  recognition  of  universal  manhood  suffrage.  It  may 
be  that  the  problem  has  not  yet  reached  its  final  solution.  It  may 
be  that  some  more  effective  method  is  yet  to  be  devised  by  which 
the  efficient  majority  of  our  common  humanity  is  to  attain  more 
completely  the  embodiment  of  its  will  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
At  any  rate  one  substantial  step  in  advance  was  made  when  the 
colonists  established  in  America  a  government  recognizing  the 
fundamental  principle  that  the  powers  of  those  intrusted  with  public 
authority  were  derived  from  the  people  as  distinct  from  the  theory  of 
the  English  constitution  that  the  right  to  govern,  though  hereditary, 
could  only  be  exercised  under  restrictions  imposed  by  the  will  of  the 
governed. 

There  is  no  occasion  here  to  indulge  in  panegyrics  on  popular 
government.  Much  has  been  anticipated  by  enthusiasts  which  has 
not  been  realized.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  developing 
among  the  efficient  body  of  our  people  a  higher  regard  for  the  duties 
which  fall  upon  those  who  participate  in  the  responsibilities  of 
popular  government.  A  just  conservatism  dictates  a  constant  care 
that  the  selfish  interests  of  those  who  are  most  active  in  public 
affairs  shall  not  be  mistaken  for  the  sound  and  responsible  voice  of 
the  citizen  who  has  no  immediate  interest  in  government  save  that 
it  conserve  the  general  public  welfare.     On  the  other  hand  there 
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is  no  occasion  to  be  frightened  by  reactionaries  who  see  in  the 
centralization  of  power,  such  as  is  found  in  Germany  or  France,  the 
solution  of  our  own  troubles  and  would  tear  down  as  an  incum- 
brance the  fabric  which  we  have  striven  so  long  to  create  and 
perfect.  Those  systems  of  government  have,  too,  their  difficulties. 
In  limiting  participation  in  effective  government  to  a  smaller  class 
they  have  to  face  the  danger  of  social  and  even  political  revolution. 
The  broader  the  foundation  of  government,  so  that  it  be  a  founda- 
tion of  intelligence  and  efficiency,  the  safer  is  the  structure  erected 
upon  it. 

But  law  and  government  may  be  pieces  of  good  working  ma- 
chinery without  accomplishing  all  that  might  be  accomplished 
through  them  for  the  betterment  of  our  common  humanity  which 
is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  advancement  in  civilization,  and 
it  is  a  legitimate  question  whether  the  common  law  and  our  popular 
institutions  founded  upon  it  has  accomplished  all  that  law  and 
government  can  accomplish  toward  the  desired  end.  There  are 
many  who  persistently  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  the  law  because 
it  is  too  conservative;  but  if  it  protects  property  and  personal  rights, 
rights  founded  on  the  theory  of  equality,  it  does  probably  all  that 
can  be  done  by  law  for  human  advancement.  A  distinction  must 
be  borne  in  mind  between  the  law  and  laws.  The  law  is  a  system 
in  accordance  with  which  rights  are  protected  and  obligations  are 
enforced.  The  greater  part  of  the  laws  consists  of  legislation  more 
or  less  wisely  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  body  of  the  people  subject  to  the  law,  both  the  efficient  and 
the  inefficient.  The  great  mass  of  our  legislation  relates  to  admin- 
istration and  police  regulation  and  is  no  part  of  the  law.  The  law  and 
the  principles  of  government  recognize  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  such  legislation,  much  of  which  must  be  transitory  in  effect  and 
more  of  which  is  the  result  of  attempts  well  meaning  but  misjudged 
to  accomplish  results  not  attainable  under  any  system  of  social 
organization  yet  discovered.  But  it  may  be  truthfully  said  that 
beneficent  legislation  has  found  in  the  common  law  the  recognition 
of  every  form  of  legislation  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions 
which  has  reasonably  been  attempted. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  the  center  of  equilibrium  has  in 
some  way  been  changed  in  the  development  of  new  social  conditions 
and  that  somehow  the  common  law  has  ceased  to  adapt  itself  to 
such  conditions ;  but  the  necessity  for  public  order,  for  the  protec- 
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tion  of  property,  and  for  insuring  to  each  individual  his  liberty,  save 
as  it  is  necessarily  curtailed  by  membership  in  human  society,  has 
not  ceased  to  be  the  paramount  necessity  of  civilization.  When  to 
each  member  born  into  society  is  guaranteed  the  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  his  physical,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  those 
powers  with  which  he  is  endowed  as  a  human  being  and  which 
according  to  the  Roman  theory  of  law  constitute  his  natural  rights, 
that  is,  his  rights  by  nature,  all  has  been  done  for  him  which  a 
system  of  government  or  law  can  do.  That  some  individuals  are 
better  endowed  than  others  as  effective  human  beings  is  in  itself 
a  law  of  nature.  Equality  of  achievement  and  enjoyment  is  not 
yet  conceivable  as  an  accomplishment  of  any  social  organization. 
Neither  law  nor  government  has  yet  reached  the  limits  of  its 
potentiality  for  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  but  on  the  other 
hand  neither  can  at  once  effect  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  The 
best  that  can  be  asked  for  either  is  to  exercise  a  persistent  influence 
toward  bringing  our  common  humanity  to  the  highest  standard  of 
which  that  humanity  can  form  a  rational  conception.  In  doing  so 
there  may  be  some  restrictions  inevitable  in  the  nature  of  things 
upon  the  attainment  of  individual  and  exceptional  excellence.  It 
is  humanly  impossible  that  the  type  shall  represent  only  the  few 
best  or  the  few  strongest  or  the  few  most  ambitious ;  but  within  the 
scope  of  permitted  activity  there  will  be  found  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  every  efficient  faculty  with  which  mankind  has  been 
endowed. 


HOLMES  AS  A  HUMORIST^ 

BY  JAMES  WEBER  LINN,  '97 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

SPEAKING  from  the  same  platform  with  Dr.  Crothers,  on  the 
humor  of  OHver  Wendell  Holmes,  is  much  like  talking  be- 
fore Colonel  Roosevelt  on  the  habits  of  hippopotami  or  of  male- 
factors. For  Dr.  Crothers  is  not  only  a  student  of  Holmes,  but 
himself  a  humorist  of  the  same  friendly  and  philosophic  type ;  and, 
for  me  worse  still,  he  has  embodied  his  views  of  Holmes's  humor 
in  an  article  in  the  Atlantic,  published  only  two  weeks  ago.  If  I 
repeat  what  he  says,  I  shall  confront  the  charge  of  plagiarism;  if 
I  do  not,  I  shall  show  a  mere  lack  of  acumen.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I  am  at  a  loss. 

And  for  another  reason,  in  discussing  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
I  am  at  a  loss.  Longfellow  was  a  poet  and  Lowell  was  an  Ameri- 
can, but  Holmes  was  a  Bostonian,  and  it  is  not  for  the  profane 
vulgar  to  lay  hands  upon  the  elect.  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  object  of 
many  pilgrimages;  he  received  with  courtesy  visitors  from  Osh- 
kosh,  Keokuk,  and  Kalamazoo;  but  had  such  a  far-western  visitor 
ventured  to  comment  upon  the  aristocratic  appearance  or  the  New 
England  accent  of  his  host,  would  he  not  presently  have  realized 
his  mistake  ?  Holmes's  humor  is  almost  as  local  as  his  class  poems ; 
for  its  sure  appreciation  it  requires  a  Copley  in  the  dining-room,  a 
charge  account  at  Hovey's,  and  a  membership  in  the  Somerset 
Club.  Once  Dr.  Holmes  himself,  directing  a  young  man  to  a  cer- 
tain address,  said,  "It  is  just  off  Washington  Street — and  if  you 
don't  know  where  Washington  Street  is  you  don't  know  anything." 
His  most  famous  witticism  is  that  one  which  concerns  itself  with 
Boston — "Boston  State  House  is  the  hub  of  the  solar  system;  you 
couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man  if  you  had  the  tire  of  all 
creation  straightened  out  for  a  crowbar."  True,  *t  was  a  stranger, 
a  friend  of  "the  young  fellow  called  John"  in  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast  Table,  who  said  this.  But  he  knew  his  own  daring,  and 
begged  permission  first.  And  except  Dr.  Crothers,  there  is  nobody 
here  of  whom  I  may  fairly  beg  permission  to  comment  on  Dr. 

^  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Centenary  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  August  16,   1909. 
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Holmes,  and  Dr.  Crothers  is  not  really  a  Bostonian;  he  lives  in 
Cambridge,  which  is  wholly  separated  from  Boston  by  pragmatism 
and  the  Charles  River. 

Local  or  not,  however,  the  humor  of  Dr.  Holmes,  expressed 
both  in  prose  and  poetry,  had  in  its  day  a  very  wide  circulation, 
nor  is  it  wholly  out  of  fashion  now.  Indeed,  as  one  reviews  it, 
whether  in  those  surprisingly  vivacious  volumes  The  Autocrat  and 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  or  in  the  novels,  the  medi- 
cated novels  as  Dr.  Holmes  himself  liked  to  call  them,  one  catches 
particularly  the  modernity  of  the  note.  The  poetry  is  often  quaint  ; 
the  wit  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  Wit,  in  general,  it  is ;  not  humor  in  the 
broader  sense.  It  flashes,  it  does  not  glow.  But  then  it  is  never, 
or  very  seldom,  malicious.  In  his  younger  days,  reacting  against 
the  spirit  of  his  bringing  up.  Dr.  Holmes  could  not  abide  what 
might  be  called  religiosity,  dogmatism ;  "moral  bullying"  he  calls  it 
and  slashes  about  him  vigorously  to  repel  it,  describing  the  "whey- 
faced  brother,"  "whose  yellowish  linen  flowers  but  once  a  week," 
who  having  "dodged  some  vices  in  a  shabby  way,"  is  free  "to  stick 
us  with  his  cut-throat  terms,  and  bait  his  homilies  with  his  brother 
worms!"  and  homeopathy  too,  which  he  hated,  he  stabbed  as 
viciously  as  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  fallacies  taught  him 
how.  But  aside  from  these  idiosyncrasies,  he  was  the  gentlest  of 
men,  and  the  friendliest;  he  even  saw  good  in  Yale,  perhaps  the 
final  test  of  the  humanity  and  tolerance  of  a  Harvard  A.B. 

This  wit  of  his  may  best  be  observed,  without  question,  in  the 
breakfast-table  volumes — The  Autocrat,  The  Professor,  and  The 
Poet.  The  first,  appearing  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  the  late  '50's, 
is  the  best  known ;  the  Professor  is  more  discursive,  more  didactic 
even,  less  concentrated ;  the  Poet,  which  William  Dean  Howells 
hoped  so  much  from  when  he  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, was  a  failure.  It  would  be  commonplace  to  say  that  it  contains 
much  good;  but  his  public  does  not  greatly  misjudge  the  writings 
of  a  popular  author;  and  the  broken  back  of  the  Autocrat,  the 
soiled  top  of  the  Professor,  and  the  untouched  shining  covers  and 
uncut  leaves  of  the  Poet,  as  the  volumes  stand  together  on  the  shelf 
of  the  English  library,  tell  the  true  story.  But  if  Holmes  put  the 
best  of  himself  into  the  earlier  volumes,  so  much  the  better  for 
them.  Their  whimsical,  practical  philosophy  nothing  stales  or 
proves  mistaken ;  the  Autocrat  is  still  the  autocrat. 

The  form  his  humor  takes  is  chiefly  the  elaborately  figurative. 
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"There  is  no  power  I  envy  so  much,"  says  the  divinity  student  to 
the  Autocrat,  "as  that  of  seeing  analogies  and  making  comparisons. 
....  It  appears  to  me  a  sort  of  miraculous  gift." 

No  wonder  that  the  Autocrat  writes  complacently  of  the  divinity 
student,  "He  is  a  rather  nice  young  man,  and  has  an  appreciation  of 
the  higher  mental  qualities  remarkable  for  one  of  his  years  and 
training."  For  precisely  this  power  of  "seeing  analogies  and  mak- 
ing comparisons"  is  Dr.  Holmes's  forte.  It  was  a  New  England 
attribute ;  Lowell  has  it,  and  much  of  the  Autocrat  might  have  been 
written  by  Lowell,  just  as  Dr.  Holmes,  if  he  had  been  a  man  of 
stronger  feelings,  might  have  been  the  author  of  some  of  the  Biglow 
Papers.  But  Holmes  shows  it  more  effectively  perhaps  than  any 
of  the  others.  "Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  that  fits 
them  all."  "Unpretending  mediocrity  is  good,  and  genius  is  glori- 
ous ;  but  a  weak  flavor  of  genius  in  an  essentially  common  person 
is  detestable.  It  spoils  the  grand  neutrality  of  a  commonplace 
character,  as  the  rinsings  of  an  unwashed  wineglass  spoil  a  draught 
of  water."  "If  you  ever  saw  a  crow  with  a  kingbird  after  him,  you 
will  get  an  image  of  a  dull  speaker  and  a  lively  listener.  The  crow 
flaps  heavily  along  his  straightforward  course,  while  the  other  sails 
round  him,  over  him,  under  him,  leaves  him,  comes  back  again, 
tweaks  out  a  black  feather,  shoots  away  once  more,  never  losing 
sight  of  him,  and  finally  reaches  the  crow's  perch  at  the  same  time 
the  crow  does,  having  cut  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  loops  and  knots 
and  spirals  while  the  slow  fowl  was  painfully  working  from  one 
end  of  his  straight  line  to  the  other."  "Writing  or  printing  is  like 
shooting  with  a  rifle ;  you  may  hit  your  reader's  mind  or  miss  it ; 
but  talking  is  like  playing  at  a  mark  with  the  pipe  of  an  engine ;  if  it 
is  within  reach,  and  you  have  time  enough,  you  can't  help  hitting 
it."  "Our  landlady  is  a  decent  body,  poor  and  a  widow  of  course ; 
that  goes  without  saying.  She  told  me  her  story  once ;  it  was  as 
if  a  grain  of  corn  that  had  been  ground  and  bolted  had  tried  to 
individualize  itself  by  a  special  narrative."  The  Autocrat  criticizes 
a  young  man's  poetry ;  he  writes,  "You  may  possibly  think  me  too 
candid;  but  let  me  assure  you  I  am  not  half  so  plain-spoken  as 
Nature,  nor  half  so  rude  as  Time.  If  you  prefer  the  long  jolting 
of  public  opinion  to  the  gentle  touch  of  friendship,  try  it  like  a 
man.  Only  remember  this — that  if  a  bushel  of  potatoes  is  shaken 
in  a  market  cart  without  springs  to  it,  the  small  potatoes  always 
get  to  the  bottom." 
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Illustration,  however  copious,  scarcely  avails  to  make  the 
abundance  of  this  sort  of  homely  figure  clear.  Page  after  page  as 
one  turns  them  over  show  the  same  device.  The  formula  is  simple 
though  not  easy  to  follow.  Make  an  observation,  whether  of  fact 
or  inference;  and  transpose  it  into  the  key  of  figurative  speech. 
The  value  of  the  result  will  depend  partly  on  the  aptness  and 
charm  of  the  figure,  which  with  Dr.  Holmes  is  practically  never- 
failing,  and  partly,  but  perhaps  less  truly,  on  the  novelty  and  power 
of  the  idea  itself.  Dr.  Holmes's  ideas  are  not  as  a  rule  profound; 
they  may  even  embody  the  commonplace;  but  the  transposition 
freshens  and  saves  them.  Their  colloquiality  is  as  obvious,  how- 
ever, as  their  effectiveness.  Even  Holmes,  most  elegant  of  our 
writers,  made  no  fetish  of  elegance ;  there  his  Americanism  showed 
itself.  Democracy  demands  power,  is  careless  of  form.  Holmes 
and  Lowell  on  the  one  hand.  Josh  Billings  and  Mark  Twain  on 
the  other,  are  far  apart,  but  they  clasp  hands  in  their  impatience 
with  the  refinements  of  formality.  A  Frenchman  must  shrug  his 
shoulders  at  their  work,  and  an  Englishman  smile  courteously 
when  given  the  signal.  But  in  this  country  we  see  the  truth  and 
feel  the  humor,  and  must  be  satisfied  to  forego  daintier  considera- 
tions. After  all,  in  the  Autocrat,  the  colloquiality  is  no  more  than 
is  justified  by  the  form.  Holmes  was  a  talker  always,  not  a  writer; 
even  his  best  poems  are  only  rhymed  after-dinner  speeches ;  he 
was  so  notable  a  conversational  fireman  that  nobody  would  have 
liked  to  see  him  abandon  the  hose  for  the  rifle.  He  enjoyed, 
literally  for  generations,  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  talker  in 
Boston — enjoyed,  we  are  told,  is  the  right  word ;  even  set  him- 
self to  maintain  it.  He  never  saved  his  good  things  for  print ;  he 
kept,  as  he  says,  his  "thought-sprinklers"  always  open  and  playing 
along  the  dusty  highways  of  society.  The  Autocrat  and  the  others 
are  merely  autostenography. 

But  of  course  not  all  of  Holmes's  humor  consists  in  the  presen- 
tation and  elaboration  of  figures.  He  gives  us  often  that  sudden 
unexpected  juxtaposition  of  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous,  the 
humor  of  which  is  so  satisfactorily  proved  to  most  of  us  when  we 
see  a  fat  man  in  a  tall  hat  slip  on  a  banana  peel.  "Think,"  says 
Dr.  Holmes,  "think  of  human  passions  as  compared  with  all  phrases ! 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man's  growing  lean  by  the  reading  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  or  blowing  his  brains  out  because  Desdemona 
was  maligned?     There  are  a  good  many  symbols,  even,  that  are 
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more  expressive  than  words.  I  remember  a  young  wife  who  had 
to  part  with  her  husband  for  a  time.  She  did  not  write  a  mourn- 
ful poem,  indeed  she  was  a  silent  person,  and  perhaps  hardly  said 
a  word  about  it;  but  she  quietly  turned  of  a  deep  orange  color 
with  jaundice."  Here  we  see  Dr.  Holmes  the  philosopher,  Dr. 
Holmes  the  humorist,  and  Dr.  Holmes  the  physician  united — as 
indeed  they  constantly  were.  I  was  told  by  a  doctor  of  the  older 
generation,  in  Boston  last  year,  that  the  famous  Holmes  lectures 
on  anatomy  were  certainly  not  on  the  anatomy  of  melancholy. 
He  might  have  excused  his  pun  by  citations  from  the  lectures. 
For  Holmes  himself  was  a  punster.  Solemnly  he  condemns  puns 
— "people  who  make  them  are  like  boys  who  put  coppers  on  the 
railroad  tracks;  they  may  amuse  themselves  and  other  children, 
but  their  little  trick  may  upset  a  train  of  conversation  for  the  sake 
of  a  battered  witticism."  He  quotes  Macaulay  against  them — and 
then  asks  if  he  hears  a  whisper  about  the  Macaulay-flowers  of 
literature.  But  his  puns  are  like  his  analogies — calculated,  careful. 
He  is  a  conjurer,  a  sleight-of-hand  man;  his  touch  is  marvelously 
light,  but  it  is  studied — there  is  something  professional  about  it. 
We  sit  before  him,  in  the  darkened  house,  and  watch  breathless 
while  he  produces  the  unexpected  rabbit  of  philosophy  from  the 
hat  of  levity,  or  draws  out  his  elaborate  chain  of  paper  flowers  of 
rhetoric  from  the  nose  of  the  surprised  divinity  student  or  "young 
fellow  whom  they  call  John." 

And  yet  I  wonder  if  I  have  not  let  my  own  figure  carry  me 
too  far.  For  if  the  analogy  were  quite  accurate,  when  we  come 
out  into  the  day-lighted  streets  again  we  ought  to  have  no  memory 
of  the  Autocrat's  words  save  of  cleverness ;  and  that  is  not  the 
case.  Occasionally  it  is  less  the  cleverness  than  the  truth  that 
strikes.  It  is  the  cleverness,  of  course,  in  this  description  of  the 
Autocrat's  landlady's  daughter — "(Aet.  19+.  Tender-eyed  blonde. 
Long  ringlets.  Cameo-pin.  Gold  pencil-case  on  a  chain.  Locket. 
Bracelet.  Album.  Autograph-book.  Accordeon.  Reads  Byron, 
Tupper,  and  Sylvanus  Cobb  while  her  mother  makes  the  pudding. 
Says  'Yes?'  when  you  tell  her  anything.)"  But  in  the  well-known 
picture  of  the  flat  stone  turned  over,  although  the  humor  is  just 
as  careful,  the  cleverness  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  truth.  "What  an 
odd  revelation,"  he  says,  "and  what  dismay  ....  among  the  com- 
munity revealed,  when  you  turn  the  old  stone  over Hideous, 

crawling  creatures;  black  glossy  crickets,  filaments  sticking  out; 
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motionless,  slug-like  creatures,  horrible  in  their  pulpy  stillness. 
....  They  rush  round  wildly,  those  who  can,  and  end  in  a  gen- 
eral stampede.  Next  year  you  will  find  the  grass  tall  and  green 
where  the  stone  lay;  the  groundbird  building  her  nest  where  the 

beetle  had  his  hole.     The  stone  is  ancient  error You  need 

never  think  you  can  turn  over  any  old  falsehood  without  a  terrible 
squirming  and  scattering  of  the  horrid  little  population  that  dwells 
under  it."  The  figure  is  commonplace  now  of  course;  but  what 
has  made  it  commonplace  is  just  its  truth. 

I  have  confined  myself  so  far  to  the  humor  of  Dr.  Holmes  as 
it  showed  itself  in  his  prose.  But  even  a  wider  field  of  study  per- 
haps may  be  found  in  his  poetry.  There  are  broad  effects,  for 
instance — such  as  The  Height  of  the  Ridiculous,  wherein  the  poet 
tells  of  his  most  comical  effort.  He  showed  it  to  his  servant, 
"and  saw  him  peep  within ; 

At  the  first  line  he  read,  his  face 

Was  all  upon  the  grin. 
He  read  the  next;  the  grin  grew  broad, 

And  shot  from  ear  to  ear ; 
He  read  the  third ;  a  chuckling  noise 

I  now  l>epan  to  hear. 
The  fourth ;  he  broke  into  a  roar. 

The  fifth ;  his  waistband  split. 
The  sixth ;  he  burst  five  buttons  off 

And  tumbled  in  a  fit. 
Ten  days  and  nights,  with  sleepless  eye, 

I  watched  that  wretched  man, 
And  since  I  never  dare  to  write  as  funny  as  I  can." 

This  is  the  humor  of  exaggeration,  of  which  Mark  Twain  used 
to  be  fond,  the  humor  of  "tall  stories."  It  is  often  called  "Ameri- 
can ;"  if  it  is  typically  American,  then  so  are  Rabelais  and  Falstaflf. 
Holmes  indulges  in  burlesque,  too.  In  the  guise  of  a  tailor,  he 
writes,  "Day  hath  put  on  his  jacket,  and  around  His  burning 
bosom  buttoned  it  with  stars" — which  is  equally  figurative  and 
burlesquing.  These  are  broader  effects,  as  I  say,  than  his  prose; 
the  reason  is  that  they  were  produced  earlier.  They  are  from 
poems  of  Holmes's  youth;  The  Autocrat  and  the  novels  are  the 
maturer  product  of  his  middle  and  even  his  old  age.  But  his  poetry 
has  the  sparkle  of  wit  too — The  Last  Leaf  is  a  famous  illustration, 
The  One-Hoss  Shay  still  more  renowned.  Mr.  Barrett  Wendell 
has  pointed  out  the  profound  symbolism  of  the  latter — how  it  re- 
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duces  to  absurdity  the  logic  of  Calvinism.  A  very  slightly  less 
familiar  example  of  Dr.  Holmes's  merry  philosophy  may  be  Con- 
tentment: 

Little  I  ask — my  wants  are  few 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone 
(A  very  plain  brown  stone  will  do) 

That  I  may  call  my  own : — 
I  care  not  much  for  gold  or  land ; — 

Give  me  a  mortgage  here  and  there, 
Some  good  bank-stock,  some  note-of-hand, 

Or  trifling  railroad  share ; — 
I  only  ask  that  Fortune  send 
A  little  more  than  I  can  spend. 

The  tone  of  this  is  singularly  reminiscent  of  an  English  poet  con- 
temporary with  Dr.  Holmes — I  mean  Thomas  Hood,  the  author 
of  the  Song  of  the  Shirt.  In  both  Hood  and  Holmes  one  finds 
the  gentle  cynicism,  the  whimsical  detachment  from  life,  which  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  mild  paradox  and  the  trivial  pun.  The  two  men 
are  alike  moreover  in  rising  occasionally  out  of  humor  into  higher 
air — as  Hood  in  One  More  Unfortunate,  and  Holmes  in  Old  Iron- 
sides. But  the  cause  of  their  likeness,  or  whether  the  one  was  in 
any  way  indebted  to  the  other,  is  not  for  me  to  discuss. 

In  one  kingdom  of  humorous  verse  Holmes  may  be  said  to 
reign  supreme — occasional  poetry.  Harvard,  of  which  he  was 
beyond  comparison  the  poet,  inspired  most  of  these  verses,  by  one 
or  another  of  her  anniversaries.  Holmes's  interest  in  Harvard 
never  flagged ;  what  is  more  curious,  when  one  considers  the  fickle- 
ness of  humanity,  neither  did  Harvard's  interest  in  Holmes.  He 
writes  in  1857 

I've  passed  my  zenith  long  ago,  it's  time  for  me  to  set, 
A  dozen  planets  wait  to  shine,  and  I  am  lingering  yet, 

but  thirty  years  later  we  find  him  still  in  the  same  demand  for 
alumni  meetings.     Of  college  he  writes 

A  kind  of  harbor  it  seems  to  be, 
Facing  the  flow  of  a  boundless  sea, 
Rows   of  gray  old  Tutors   stand 
Ranged  like  rocks  along  the  sand; 
A  pleasant  place  for  boys  to  play — 
Better  keep  your  girls  away. 
For  hearts  get  rolled  as  pebbles  do 
Which  countless  fingering  waves  pursue. 
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And  again  he  comments 

The  wisest  was  a  Freshman  once,  just  free  from  bar  and  bolt, 
As  noisy  as  a  kettledrum,  as  leggy  as  a  colt ;  .  .  .  . 
The  law  of  merit  and  of  age  is  not  the  rule  of  three; 
It  follows  not  B.A.  must  prove  as  busy  as  A.B. 

So  kindly  a  view  of  the  undergraduate  as  this,  so  far  from 
the  present  attitude  toward  the  collegian,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand would  popularize  itself  with  the  successive  generations !  But 
it  is  a  view  not  in  the  least  at  variance  with  the  writer's  whole 
humor.  Tolerance,  friendliness,  sprightliness — those  are  its 
qualities. 

Dr.  Holmes  himself  declares  that  "it  is  dangerous  for  a  liter- 
ary man  to  indulge  his  love  for  the  ridiculous.  People  laugh  with 
him  just  so  long  as  he  amuses  them;  but  if  he  attempts  to  be 
serious  they  must  still  have  their  laugh  and  so  they  laugh  at  him." 
In  a  way,  Holmes,  as  one  may  see  by  this,  took  himself  seriously. 
He  was  more  interested  in  his  own  theories  than  in  the  wit  with 
which  he  enlivened  them.  But  posterity  hardly  shares  his  view. 
The  theories  are  not  of  vital  importance;  they  are  the  kindly  and 
generous  reflections  of  a  clever  man  of  the  world,  but  of  a  small 
world;  his  ideas  float  one  delightfully  across  the  pond  on  Boston 
Common,  but  they  are  a  trifle  frail  for  long  voyages,  particularly 
in  the  howling  gale  of  nineteenth-century  controversy,  and  might 
have  sunk  some  time  ago  if  the  wit  had  not  buoyed  them. 
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THE  matter  of  sending  a  commission  to  the  Orient  to  study 
educational  conditions,  especially  in  China,  was  under  consid- 
eration at  the  University  as  long  ago  as  1903.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  April,  1908,  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  took  definite  action  on 
the  matter  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  to  be  a  member 
of  such  commission.  The  staff  of  the  Commission  was  subse- 
quently completed  by  the  appointment  of  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  to  be  co-commis- 
sioner with  Mr.  Burton,  and  of  Dr.  Horace  G.  Reed  and  Dr.  RoUin 
T.  Chamberlin  to  be  secretaries  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Burton,  having  completed  such  preliminary  investigations 
as  time  and  the  pressure  of  other  duties  permitted,  left  Chicago 
July  15,  1908,  and  arrived  in  England  July  27.  A  month  was  spent 
in  Great  Britain,  chiefly  consulting  persons  familiar  with  the  East 
and  able  to  give  information,  advice,  or  letters  of  introduction. 
Valuable  interviews  were  had  with  Lord  Curzon,  former  Viceroy  of 
India ;  Sir  Robert  Hart,  for  forty  years  Inspector  General  of  Chinese 
Customs;  Sir  Arthur  Godley,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  others.  The  interview  with  Lord  Curzon  was  particularly 
profitable  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  he  kindly  offered  to  furnish 
letters  of  introduction  to  influential  men  in  India  and  in  particular 
to  write  to  Mr.  Henry  W.  Orange,  Director-General  of  Education 
for  India,  requesting  him  to  furnish  Mr.  Burton  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  men  of  significance  in  the  educational  work  of  India  and 
otherwise  to  further  the  accomplishment  of  the  task  with  which  he 
was  charged.  Conference  was  also  had  in  England,  at  their  request, 
with  members  of  a  committee  representing  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a 
University  in  China  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  these  English 
universities. 

Leaving  England  August  28,  Mr.  Burton  arrived  in  Constanti- 
nople September  14.    A  short  stop  was  made  at  Smyrna,  and  Beirut 
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was  reached  on  the  twenty-second  of  September.  The  special  object 
of  going  to  Beirut  was  to  study  the  Syrian  Protestant  College,  but 
the  stop  there  afforded  opportunity  also  for  inquiries  concerning 
other  mission  and  government  schools.  A  week  in  Egypt,  divided 
between  Cairo  and  Assiut,  sufficed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  educa- 
tional work  being  carried  on  in  Lower  Egypt  by  the  United  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  and  of  the  new  education  recently  inaugu- 
rated by  the  government  of  Egypt  under  a  British  adviser. 

The  ship  for  India  sailed  from  Port  Said  October  7  and  reached 
Bombay  October  16.  The  purpose  of  the  visit  to  India  was  not  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  educational  conditions,  for 
which  the  time  at  disposal  was  far  too  short,  but  to  gather,  chiefly 
by  conversation  with  men  of  experience  in  that  country,  what  light 
India's  recent  educational  history  throws  upon  the  problems  of  the 
Farther  East,  in  particular  upon  the  question  whether  an  occidental 
people  can  take  part  advantageously  in  the  education  of  an  oriental 
people.  From  this  point  of  view  the  visit  to  India,  though  exceed- 
ingly brief,  was  full  of  interest  and  very  rewarding.  The  journey 
through  India  covered  about  6,000  miles.  The  principal  points 
visited  were  Bombay,  Ahmednagar,  Lahore,  Simla,  Delhi,  Agra, 
Calcutta,  Serampore,  Madras,  Madura,  Bangalore,  Ongole,  and 
Rangoon.    A  brief  visit  was  also  made  to  Colombo. 

Leaving  Rangoon  December  4,  the  party  touched  at  Penang, 
remained  several  days  in  Singapore,  and  arrived  in  Hongkong 
December  17. 

From  Hongkong  it  had  been  intended  to  visit  Manila,  but 
the  demands  of  the  situation  in  Southern  China  made  it  necessary 
to  omit  this  part  of  the  plan.  A  month  was  spent  in  Hongkong 
and  Canton  in  an  endeavor  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  new 
and  complicated  situation  there  presented. 

Shanghai  was  headquarters  until  February  14.  The  time  was 
spent  mainly  in  consultation  with  the  many  persons  in  Shanghai 
who  were  able  to  give  information  concerning  the  whole  situation 
in  China,  secondarily  in  the  study  of  Shanghai  itself.  Valuable  as- 
sistance was  gained  at  this  point  through  consultation  with  Pro- 
fessor John  Fryer,  Educational  Commissioner  to  China  from  the 
University  of  California.  Professor  Fryer  came  to  China  as  a 
young  man  half  a  century  ago  and  was  engaged  in  educational 
work  there  until  his  removal  to  California  about  thirteen  years 
ago.     Possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language 
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and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  China  and  having  recently  spent 
some  weeks  in  visiting  educational  institutions  in  China,  he  was 
possessed  of  valuable  information,  which  he  freely  imparted. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  and  his  son  arrived  in  Shanghai  February  2, 
and  the  work  here  was  largely  joint  work.  Mr.  Chamberlin  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Y.  T.  Wang,  a  student  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  came  in  the  double  capacity  of  student  of  geology 
under  Mr.  Chamberlin's  direction  and  Chinese  secretary  to  the 
Commission.  The  American  Consul-General,  Mr.  Charles  Denby, 
having  introduced  the  members  of  the  Commission  to  H.  E.  Tuan 
Fang,  the  Viceroy  of  the  three  provinces  Kiangsu,  An-hwei,  and 
Kiangsi,  the  latter  at  once  invited  them  to  visit  him  at  his  residence 
in  Nanking  and  to  be  his  guests  in  his  yamen. 

In  the  middle  of  February  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  his  son  went 
south  to  visit  the  coast  and  the  country  about  Canton,  while  Mr. 
Burton  went  north  to  Peking.  The  particular  purpose  of  the  visit 
to  Peking  at  this  time  was  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  attitude  of 
the  officials  of  the  Imperial  Government  toward  American  activity 
in  education  in  China  and  to  forestall  the  possibility  that  the  officials 
of  the  Imperial  Government,  learning  from  others  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Commission,  might  gain  a  false  impression  of  their  pur- 
pose. The  result  of  the  visit  to  Peking  was,  in  the  main,  satis- 
factory. 

At  Hankow,  Wednesday,  March  3,  Mr.  Burton  coming  from  the 
north  and  Mr.  Chamberlin  from  Shanghai  met  again.  Two  days 
were  spent  in  visiting  the  three  cities  of  Hankow,  Wuchang,  and 
Hanyang  with  reference  to  the  educational  work  done  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  Christian  missions  and  to  the  suitableness  of 
this  place  as  a  location  for  a  school  conducted  by  Americans. 

Leaving  Hankow  by  Japanese  steamer  the  evening  of  March  5 
the  Commission  arrived  at  Ichang  Thursday  the  eleventh.  From 
Ichang  to  Wan  Hsien  the  journey  through  the  rapids  and  gorges  of 
the  Yangtsze  was  made  in  a  houseboat.  The  entire  party,  including 
cook  and  other  servants,  captain,  oarsmen,  trackers,  and  government 
life-boat  men,  numbered  fifty-two.  This  trip  usually  occupies  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days,  but  thanks  to  good  wind  and  the  skill  of  the 
conductor  of  the  party,  Rev.  Joseph  Beech,  of  Chengtu,  it  was  made 
on  this  occasion  in  exactly  seven  days.  From  Wan  Hsien  to  Chengtu 
the  party  traveled  overland  by  the  old  stone  road  partly  by  sedan 
chairs,  but  mostly  on  foot,  staying  at  night  in  Chinese  inns.     The 
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whole  train  numbered  71  persons:  30  coolies  for  the  sedan  chairs, 
25  for  baggage,  2  overseers,  3  soldiers,  5  personal  servants,  and 
the  Chicago  party  of  six.  The  journey  occupied  fifteen  days, 
including  a  Sunday's  rest  at  Shun-King,  where  the  whole  party  were 
the  guests  of  Mr.  Evans  of  the  China  Inland  Mission. 

No  part  of  the  year's  experience  was  more  interesting  or  more 
instructive  than  the  three  weeks  occupied  in  the  journey  from 
Ichang  to  Chengtu,  the  overland  portion  of  this  journey  being  par- 
ticularly instructive  both  from  the  scientific  and  the  humanistic 
points  of  view.  In  Chengtu  interviews  were  had  with  the  Viceroy, 
the  Provincial  Director  of  Education,  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  and 
the  Manager  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Visits  were  made  to  many  of 
the  institutions  of  government  education,  which  has  made  remark' 
able  progress  in  this  province.  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Reed  re- 
mained in  Chengtu  from  April  3  to  April  14.  Mr.  Chamberlin  and 
his  son  occupied  a  portion  of  this  time  in  a  trip  across  the  Chengtu 
plain  to  Kuan  Hsien,  where  the  waters  of  the  Min  River,  emerging 
from  the  mountains,  are  diverted  to  form  a  remarkable  system  of 
irrigation,  watering  perhaps  2,500  square  miles:  said  to  have  been 
established  about  200  b.  c.  and  maintained  effectively  ever  since. 
Beyond  Kuan  Hsien  they  entered  the  border  of  the  Szechuan  Alps, 
which  are  essentially  continuous  westward  till  they  merge  into  the 
Tibetan  plateau.  The  party,  however,  penetrated  the  mountains 
only  sufficiently  to  gain  an  impression  of  their  general  character — 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles. 

Wednesday  morning,  April  14,  the  return  journey  to  Ichang 
was  undertaken.  In  consequence  of  low  water  in  the  river  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  by  sedan  chair  to  Kiang  Kou,  which  was  reached 
at  noon  the  next  day.  At  this  point  the  whole  party  of  five — Mr. 
Beech  having  been  left  behind  at  Chengtu — embarked  on  a  house- 
boat and  began  the  voyage  down  the  river.  The  trip  from  Chengtu 
to  Ichang  occupied  seventeen  days. 

Four  days  were  spent  in  Hankow  in  further  study  of  the  situa- 
tion there.  Mr.  Burton  returned  up  the  river  and  southward  to 
visit  Changsha,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hunan,  the 
site  of  some  notable  government  education,  and  of  especial  interest 
to  Americans  as  the  location  of  the  Yale  Mission.  On  his  return 
to  Hankow  he  took  boat  for  Nanking  and  Shanghai,  which  was 
reached  the  evening  of  May  16. 

Sunday,  May  30",  a  German  coast  steamer  was  taken  for  Tsing- 
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tao,  Chefoo,  and  Tien  Tsin.  On  the  evening  of  June  3  Peking  was 
reached. 

In  the  meantime,  on  May  10,  Mr,  Chamberlin,  his  son,  and  Mr. 
Wang,  left  Hankow  to  work  north  by  slow  stages,  using  the  slow 
way-train  which  ran  only  by  day  and  thus  afforded  opportunities 
for  continuous  daylight  observations.  Side  trips  were  made  to 
Honan  Fu  and  Tai  Yuan  Fu,  the  latter  point  being  the  location  of 
the  Shansi  Imperial  University. 

Peking  was  reached  May  19.  After  four  days  at  Peking,  a  trip 
was  made  to  Kalgan,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mongolian  plateau,  to 
study  another  phase  of  the  climatic  and  physiographic  problems  of 
North  China.  In  the  course  of  this  journey  two  dust  storms  gave 
tangible  illustration  of  what  the  country  suffers  from  that  cause. 
Peking  was  again  reached  May  26,  where  the  party  remained  until 
June  5,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Reed  arriving  June  3,  as  previously 
stated. 

June  5,  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  his  son  started  for  Mukden,  stop- 
ping at  Shanhaikwan  and  giving  especial  attention  to  the  climatic 
and  physiographic  conditions  of  the  foreland  along  the  Liao-tung 
Gulf  as  a  site  for  summer  and  perhaps  for  perennial  work.  In  this 
tract  the  dusty  area  of  North  China  gives  place  to  the  turfed  area 
of  Manchuria.  Two  days  were  spent  at  Mukden,  and  two  on  the 
Japanese  and  Russian  railways  in  Manchuria.  The  Chinese  border 
was  crossed  June  10  and  Moscow  reached  June  18. 

The  following  two  months  were  given — on  private  account — to 
travel  in  Europe.    Chicago  was  reached  August  26. 

While  Mr.  Chamberlin  and  his  son  were  making  this  journey, 
Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Reed,  leaving  Peking  June  7,  reached  Mukden 
the  following  evening.  From  Mukden,  June  10,  a  party  of  eleven 
Americans  chartered  a  special  16-foot  car  for  the  two  days'  journey 
over  the  narrow-gauge  road  across  South  Manchuria  to  Antung — 
200  miles.  Pyeng  Yang,  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  mis- 
sionary work  in  Korea,  was  reached  the  afternoon  of  June  12. 
Three  days  were  spent  at  this  point  and  three  days  at  Seoul,  capital 
of  Korea,  where  interviews  were  had  with  leading  government 
officials  and  educators. 

Leaving  Seoul  Saturday,  June  19,  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Reed 
arrived  at  Fusan  the  same  day  and  at  Shimonoseki,  Japan,  the 
following  day.  At  Kyoto,  which  was  reached  June  25,  four  days 
were  spent,  partly  in  visiting  the  Doshisha,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
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most  important  of  the  Christian  schools  of  the  country.  Time  was 
also  found  for  a  brief  visit  to  the  Imperial  University  and  Tech- 
nological School  of  the  government;  for  a  conference  with  Baron 
Kikuchi,  formerly  president  of  the  Imperial  University  in  Tokyo, 
afterward  Minister  of  Education,  and  now  president  of  the  Imperial 
University  in  Kyoto;  also  for  a  visit  to  the  so-called  Buddhist 
University. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  pass  over  points  lying  between  Kyoto 
and  Yokohama  and  to  push  through  to  the  latter  city,  which  was 
reached  June  29. 

Tokyo,  which  was  reached  Monday,  July  5,  was  made  headquar- 
ters for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  stay  in  Japan.  Tokyo  is  not  only  the 
capital  of  Japan,  but  by  all  means  the  most  important  center  of 
education  in  the  country.  Here  are  located  not  only  the  Imperial 
University  and  numerous  other  government  schools,  but  the  two 
leading  private  universities,  the  Waseda  and  the  Keiogijiku,  the 
Nippon  Woman's  University,  five  Christian  schools  for  boys  repre- 
senting an  equal  number  of  missionary  bodies,  several  important 
girls'  schools,  and  many  other  schools  of  various  kinds.  Important 
interviews  were  had  here  with  leading  representatives  of  the  Japa- 
nese government  and  prominent  educators,  and  a  study  made  of 
the  remarkable  educational  work  of  the  Japanese  government. 

Wednesday,  July  28,  Tokyo  was  left  behind,  and  Thursday,  July 
29,  the  party  sailed  from  Yokohama  on  the  Pacific  mail  steamer 
"Siberia."  A  very  interesting  day  was  spent  at  Honolulu  in  looking 
into  the  educational  institutions  of  the  territory  of  Hawaii.  The 
ship  reached  San  Francisco,  Saturday  morning,  August  15,  thirteen 
months  from  the  day  of  departure  from  Chicago.  Chicago  was 
reached  August  24. 
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EXERCISES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
SEVENTY-SECOND  CONVOCATION 

Judge  Emlin  McClain,  LL.D.,  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Iowa,  was  the  Convocation  orator 
on  September  3,  1909,  his  address, 
which  was  given  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall,  being  entitled  "Our 
Common  Humanity  and  the  Common 
Law."  The  address  appears  else- 
where in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was 
held  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the  even- 
ing of  September  2.  In  the  receiving 
line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson ;  the  Convocation  ora- 
tor. Judge  Emlin  McClain,  and  Mrs. 
McClain ;  and  the  Convocation  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  Professor  Cornelius 
Woelfkin,  D.D.,  of  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  THE 
SEVENTY-SECOND    CON- 
VOCATION 

At  the  Seventy-second  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University,  held  in  Hutch- 
inson Hall  on  September  3,  1909,  six 
students  were  elected  to  membership 
in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  for  especial  distinction 
in  general  scholarship  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Fifteen  students  received  the  title 
of  Associate;  two,  the  two  years' 
certificate  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion ;  four,  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Education ;  twenty,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts;  fifty-two,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy; 
and  forty-one,  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of   Science. 

In  the  Divinity  School  nine  stu- 
dents received  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Divinity;  two,  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Philosophy;  four,  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts ;  and  three, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  the  Law  School  one  student 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws ;  and  four  students,  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.). 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts, 


Literature,  and  Science,  eight  stu- 
dents were  given  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts;  twelve,  that  of 
Master  of  Philosophy;  thirteen,  that 
of  Master  of  Science;  and  twenty- 
one,  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 
making  a  total  of  194  degrees  (not 
including  titles  and  certificates)  con- 
ferred by  the  University  at  the 
Autumn  Convocation. 


VISIT  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE 
JAPANESE  COMMISSION 

From  September  24  to  27  inclu- 
sive Chicago  was  visited  by  the 
Honorary  Commercial  Commission- 
ers of  Japan,  who  are  now  making 
a  tour  of  America.  The  party  in- 
cluded about  fifty  representative 
Japanese  business  and  professional 
men,  and  was  accompanied  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  associated  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  three  special  trade  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  United  States 
government.  Assistant  Professor  J. 
Paul  Goode,  of  the  Department  of 
Geography,  being  among  the  latter. 
During  their  stay  in  the  city  the 
commissioners  were  the  guests  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Com- 
merce. An  elaborate  programme, 
arranged  in  advance,  included  trips 
through  the  business  sections  of  the 
city,  to  many  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturing concerns,  a  view  of  the 
park  system,  and  visits  to  many  of 
the  educational  and  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions of  Chicago. 

Saturday  afternoon,  September  25, 
was  given  over  to  a  visit  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  although  the  in- 
stitution was  closed  for  the  regu- 
lar vacation.  A  tour  was  made  of 
the  campus  and  several  buildings 
were  inspected,  and  later  in  the 
afternoon  a  reception  was  given  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  at  the  President's  house. 
Members  of  the  University  who  as- 
sisted in  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests  were  as  follows :  Messrs. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  T.  C. 
Chamberlin,  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Alex- 
ander    Smith,     Charles    R.    Barnes, 
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■   THE   JAPANESE   COMMISSION   IN   H 
Baron  Shibusawa  and  the  Baroness  (heavily  veiled)  and  Baron  and  Baroness  Kanda  occupy  the  center  of  th 
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tur  .     Members  of  the  University  and  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  are  also  included  in  tlie  group 
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Frank  J.  Miller,  Toyokichi  lyenaga, 
David  A.  Robertson,  Edgar  J.  Good- 
speed,  J.  Paul  Goode,  and  Newman 
Milkr. 

.The  party  was  accompanied  by 
representatives  of  the  Association, 
including  President  Edward  M.  Skin- 
ner, John  W.  Scott,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  entertainment,  Freder- 
ick Greeley,  and  F.  A.  Ketchum. 

Among  the  members  of  the  party - 
were  Baron  and  Baroness  Eiichi  Shi- 
busawa,  Baron  and  Baroness  Niabu 
Kanda,  and  former  Governor  David 
R.  Francis,  of  Missouri,  who  repre- 
sented   St.   Louis   and   Kansas   City. 


THE  GENERAL  FACULTY  DINNER 
In  Hutchinson  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  October  2,  was  held  the 
General  Faculty  dinner,  at  which 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
members  of  the  University  were 
present.  President  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son  presided,  and  introduced  the 
following  new  members  of  the  Fac- 
ulties: Professor  William  A.  Nitze, 
from  the  University  of  California, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Romance 
Languages  and  Literatures ;  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Judd,  from  Yale 
University,  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education  and  Head  of  the  new 
Department  of  Education ;  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  from  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  Professor 
of  Equity  and  Evidence  in  the  Law 
School ;  Mr.  Walter  F.  Dearborn, 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Associate  Professor  of  Education ; 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Parker,  from  Miami 
University,  Associate  Professor  of 
Education ;  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
from  the  city  of  Boston,  Professor 
of  Manual  Training  and  Art  in  Re- 
lation to  Education ;  Mr.  Earl  E. 
Sperry,  from  Syracuse  University, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History ;  and 
Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  from  Yale 
University,  Instructor  in  Educational 
Psychology. 

There  were  also  introduced  by  the 
President  Mr.  Curtis  H.  Walker 
from  Yale  University,  Instructor  in 
History;  Mr.  Howard  Woodhead, 
who  received  his  Doctor's  degree 
from  the  University  in  1907,  In- 
structor in  Sociology ;  Mr.  John  F. 
Bobbitt,  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 


Education;  and  Dr.  Bird  T.  Baldwin, 
Lecturer  on  Education. 

Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek,  and  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  gave  some 
of  their  impressions  as  members  of 
the  University's  Oriental  Educational 
Commission,  and  Professor  John  M. 
Manly,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
English,  spoke  briefly  of  his  visit  to 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where, 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
between  the  Prussian  government 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  for 
tlve  exchange  of  professors,  he  gave 
a  series  of  lectures  on  English  liter- 
ature. 


A  DISTINGUISHED  HONOR  FOR  THE 
HEAD  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

On  October  6  at  the  induction  into 
office  of  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  as 
president  of  Harvard  University  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
was  conferred  on  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson.  Among  others  receiv- 
ing the  same  degree  were  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of  Colum- 
bia University;  President  Ira  Rem- 
sen,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
President  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  of 
Cornell  University ;  and  President 
Edmund  Janes  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

As  delegates  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  on  this  occasion  besides 
President  Judson  were  Mr.  Martin 
A.  Ryerson,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees,  and  Pro- 
fessor William  Gardner  Hale,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Latin,  Pro- 
fessor Hale  being  a  Harvard  alum- 
nus. Mrs.  Judson  and  Mrs.  Hale 
were  also  present  at  the  inaugural 
exercises  in  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Trevor  Arnett,  the  University  Au- 
ditor. 

Tlie  present  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Law^  conferred  by  Har- 
vard on  President  Judson  is  the 
sixth  he  has  received,  the  others 
being  given  by  Williams  College  in 
1893,  Queen's  University,  Ontario, 
in  1903,  the  State  University  of 
Iowa  in  1907,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  in  1907,  and  Western 
Reserve  University  in  1909. 
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THE  NEW  "ANNUAL  REGISTER" 

The  new  Annual  Register  (July, 
1908-July,  1909),  with  announce- 
ments for  the  year  1909-10,  was 
issued  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  in  September.  The  vol- 
ume, of  about  680  pages,  shows  many 
changes,  as  compared  with  the  Re- 
gister of  1907-8,  chief  among  which 
are  the  new  University  statute  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  powers 
of  the  University  Ruling  Bodies,  the 
membership  and  rearrangement  of 
the  various  administrative  boards, 
the  revised  form  of  the  matter  re- 
garding advanced  standing,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  new  Department  of 
Education,  and  the  new  announce- 
ment of  courses  in  Religious  Edu- 
cation. In  the  summaries  of 
attendance  found  at  the  close  of  the 
Register  the  total  number  of  differ- 
ent students  for  the  year  1908-9  is 
given  as  5,659 — a  gain  over  the  at- 
tendance of  1907-8  of  550  students; 
and  the  attendance  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sci- 
ence increased  from  1,226  in  the  year 
1907-8  to  1,416  in  the  year  1908-9. 


A  NEW  MEMBER    OF  THE    UNIVER- 
SITY  BOARD  OF  TRUSTF.ES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  held  in 
June,  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Dickerson  was 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  University  to 
succeed  Mr.  Edward  Goodman,  who 
declined  a  re-election  on  account  of 
long  continued  illness.  Mr.  Good- 
man has  been  a  trustee  since  the 
founding  of  the  University  and  was 
the  oldest  member  of  the  board.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Divinity  School  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  its  board  for  forty-six  years, 
and  was  for  most  of  that  time  its 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Dickerson  was  for  many  years 
associated  with  Mr.  Goodman  in  the 
publication  of  The  Standard.  Since 
the  retirement  of  the  latter,  Mr. 
Dickerson  has  been  at  the  head  of 
the  management  of  the  paper.  He 
has  been  connected  with  The  Stand- 
ard for  thirty  years  and  its  managing 
editor  since  1895.  Mr.  Dickerson  is 
a  director  of  the  Municipal  Art 
League,   a  member  of  the  executive 


committee  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
'  tion  Association,  and  a  member  of 
the  Union  League  Club.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  leading  Bap- 
tists of  the  country  and  had  a  large 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention.  The  Board 
congratulates  itself  on  his  accession 
to   its  membership. 

THE  FACULTIES 

".Social  Settlements"  is  the  subject 
of  a  contribution  in  the  September 
issue  of  Scribner's  Magazine,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. 

The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Science  was  conferred  on  Professor 
Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics,  at  the 
Commencement  of  Yale  University 
on  June  30. 

Associate  Professor  Leon  C. 
Marshall,  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  discusses  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Political 
Economy  the  subject  of  the  "Com- 
modities Clause"  in  the  Hepburn  Act. 

Professor  George  E.  Vincent, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science,  gave  an  address 
on  October  9  before  the  Cook  County 
Teachers'  Association  on  the  meth- 
ods and  efifects  of  mechanical  teach- 
ing. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of 
the  Department  of  Semitics,  gave  an 
address,  August  27,  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  subject  of  "Modern 
Egypt,"  and  on  August  28  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  "The  Explorations 
of  an  Archaeologist." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  five-hun- 
dredth anniversary  jubilee  of  the 
University  of  Leipzig  an  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
conferred  by  the  University  upon 
Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics. 

"What  Has  the  Church  a  Right  to 
Demand  in  Theological  Reconstruc- 
tion?" is  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
in  the  July  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  by  Associate 
Professor  Allan  Hoben,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Practical  Theology. 
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An  illustrated  contribution  on  the 
subject  of  "Votes  for  Women,"  ap- 
peared in  the  July  issue  of  the 
American  Magazine,  the  author  being 
Associate  Professor  William  I. 
Thomas,  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology.  In  the 
September  number  of  the  same  maga- 
zine Mr.  Thomas  has  an  article  on 
"Woman  and  the  Occupations." 

"A  Reading  Journey  through 
Egypt,"  is  the  subject  of  a  series  of 
fully  illustrated  articles  now  being 
published  in  the  Chautauquan,  the 
author  being  Professor  James  Henry 
Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Se- 
mitics,  Director  of  the  Haskell  Ori- 
ental Museum.  The  first  contribution 
is  entitled  "The  Story  of  the  Nile 
Dwellers  and  Their  Land ;"  the  sec- 
ond, "Alexandria  and  Cairo." 

On  May  28  in  Paris  Professor 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Sociol- 
ogy, was  notified  by  the  Department 
of  State  at  Washington  of  his  ap- 
pointment as  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  on  the  International 
Prison  Commission.  On  July  12  the 
Commission  met  at  Paris,  and  Pro- 
fessor Henderson  was  elected  its 
president,  to  succeed  Dr.  S.  J.  Bar- 
rows. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Biblical 
World  Assistant  Professor  Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  of  the  Department  of 
Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  has  a 
contribution  on  "The  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians,"  and  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  Associate  Professor 
Clyde  W.  Votaw,  of  the  Department 
of  New  Testament  Literature  and  In- 
terpretation, discusses  the  subject  of 
"Religion  and  Morality  in  the  Sun- 
day School." 

"The  Vindication  of  Sociology"  is 
the  title  of  the  opening  article  in 
the  July  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  contributed  by 
Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  and 
Anthropology.  The  opening  contri- 
bution in  the  September  number  of 
the  same  journal,  entitled  "Stand- 
point for  the  Interpretation  of  Sav- 
age Society,"  is  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor William  I.  Thomas,  of  the 
same  department. 


"The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in 
Elementary  Schools"  is  the  subject 
of  the  opening  contribution  in  the 
October  issue  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  by  Professor  Walter 
Sargent,  of  the  School  of  Education. 
Associate  Professor  Samuel  C. 
Parker,  of  the  same  school,  con- 
tributes to  this  number  an  article 
on  "Our  Inherited  Practice  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools,"  and  Associate 
Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Super- 
visor of  Nature-Study  in  the  School 
of  Education,  has  a  contribution  en- 
titled "Suggestions  for  Growth  of 
Bulbous  Plants  in  Schoolrooms  and 
School  Gardens." 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Greek,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  Alfred  Tennyson  Cen- 
tenary, held  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  6.  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  presided  at  the  exercises.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  Ten- 
nyson Centenary  concert  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lester 
Bartlett  Jones,  the  soloist  being  Miss 
Minnie  Bergman,  soprano.  Among 
the  Tennyson  lyrics  sung  by  the 
mixed  chorus  were  "Break,  Break, 
Break,"  "Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson 
Petal,"  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  the 
choric  song  from  "The  Lotus  Eat- 
ers." 

On  August  2  in  Asheville,  N.  C, 
Miss  Bertha  Payne,  an  instructor  in 
kindergarten  training  in  the  School 
of  Education,  was  married  to  the 
Rev.  William  Allen  Newell.  Miss 
Payne  has  been  connected  with  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Education 
since  1901,  and  in  1907  received  from 
the  University  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Philosophy.  For  a  number  of 
years  also  she  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher.  In  her  earlier  work 
as  a  teacher  she  was  associated  with 
Hull  House,  the  Chicago  Froebel 
Association,  and  the  Chicago  Insti- 
tute under  Colonel  Francis  W. 
Parker. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons  announce 
for  publication  in  October  a  new 
volume  by  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy.     The  volume, 
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entitled  Latter  Day  Problems,  is  a 
collection  of  recent  contributions  on 
economic  and  financial  subjects,  some 
of  which  have  appeared  in  Scrihner's 
Magazine.  Among  the  chapter  head- 
ings are  the  following:  "Political 
Economy  and  Christianity,"  "The 
Hope  of  Labor  Unions,"  "Large 
Fortunes,"  "Socialism,  a  Philosophy 
of  Failure,"  "The  Valuation  of  Rail- 
ways," "Guaranty  of  Bank  Deposits," 
and  "Government  versus  Bank 
Issues." 

"Evolutionary  Tendencies  among 
Gymnosperms"  is  the  subject  of  the 
opening  contribution  in  the  August 
issue  of  the  Botanical  Gazette,  by 
Professor  John  M.  Coulter,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Botany.  In  the 
same  number  is  an  article  on  "Some 
Hitherto  Undescribed  Plants  from 
Oregon,"  by  Assistant  Professor 
Jesse  M.  Greenman,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany.  In  the  September 
number  of  the  journal  appears  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eighth  con- 
tribution from  the  Hull  Botanical 
Laboratory,  "The  Behavior  of 
Chromosomes  in  Oenothera  Lata  X 
O.  Gigas,"  by  Dr.  Reginald  R.  Gates, 
of  the  Department  of  Botany.  The 
contribution  is  illustrated  by  three 
plates. 

"Tlie  City  of  Servius  and  the 
Pomerium"  is  the  subject  of  a  con- 
tribution in  the  October  issue  of 
Classical  Philology,  by  Professor 
Elmer  T.  Merrill,  of  the  Department 
of  Latin.  Professor  Paul  Shorey, 
the  managing  editor,  discusses  in  a 
note  "Aeschylus  Fr.  207  and  the 
Satyr  Chorus,"  and  Professor  Carl 
D.  Buck,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Sanskrit  and  Indo-European  Com- 
parative Philology,  has  a  note  on 
"The  Archaic  Boeotian  Inscription 
Again."  In  the  July  number  of  the 
same  journal  Henry  W.  Prescott, 
Associate  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology,  has  a  note  entitled  "Mar- 
ginalia on  the  Hellenistic  Poets,"  and 
Professor  Paul  Shorey  suggests  an 
emendation  of  Crates  Epist.  XIX. 

The  opening  contribution  in  the 
July-August  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Geology,  entitled  "The  Faunal  Re- 
lations of  the  Early  Vertebrates,"  is 
by   Professor   Samuel  W.   Williston, 


of  the  Department  of  Paleontology. 
In  the  September-October  number  of 
the  same  Journal  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  thirty-five  pages  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Gases  in  Rocks,"  by 
Dr.  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  Research 
Assistant  in  Geology.  The  contribu- 
tion presents  in  brief  form  the  re- 
sults discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Publication  No.  106  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  In  both 
the  numbers  mentioned  above  there 
is  also  a  series  of  paleographic  maps 
of  North  America,  by  Bailey  Willis, 
Professorial  Lecturer  on  Geology. 

Exercises  in  celebration  of  (the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
were  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  As- 
sembly Hall  on  the  afternoon  of 
August  16,  1909,  the  speakers  being 
Dr.  James  B.  Herrick,  of  the  faculty 
of  Rush  Medical  College,  who  spoke 
on  "Holmes  as  a  Physician ;"  Assist- 
ant Professor  James  Weber  Linn,  of 
the  Department  of  English,  who  con- 
sidered Holmes  as  a  humorist ;  and 
Dr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  whose  subject  was 
Holmes's  place  as  a  man  of  letters. 
Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  Dean 
of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature, 
and  Science,  presided  at  the  exer- 
cises. Mr.  Linn's  address  appears 
elsewhere  in  full  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine. 

Associate  Professor  Walter  F. 
Dearborn,  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  has  the  opening  contri- 
bution in  the  September  number  of 
the  Elementary  School  Teacher,  en- 
titled "Qualitative  Elimination  from 
School."  The  article  is  illustrated 
by  nine  charts.  Professor  Charles  H. 
Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, contributes  to  the  same  num- 
ber an  article  on  the  subject  of  "A 
Course  in  Form  Study."  In  the  new 
editorial  announcement  the  statement 
is  made  that  the  Elementary  School 
Teacher  will  participate  in  the  en- 
largement of  the  School  of  Education 
and  that  the  school  and  its  publica- 
tions aim  to  serve  two  purposes :  to 
show  how  practical  classroom  work 
can  be  organized,  and  to  subject  all 
methods  and  results  to  careful  sci- 
entific study. 


DISCUSSION  AND  COMMENT 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  NEW 
ALUMNI  COUNCIL 

After  a  year's  consideration  of 
plans  for  uniting  the  various  alumni 
interests  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago the  representatives  of  the  four 
alumni  associations  on  October  6 
adopted  articles  of  agreement  form- 
ing the  new  Alumni  Council.  This 
body  will  supervise  general  alumni 
activities  and  become  the  central 
body  that  is  to  unite  the  work 
of  the  Divinity  Alumni  Association, 
the  Association  of  Doctors  of  Phi- 
losophy, the  Law  School  Association, 
and  the  College  Alumni  Association. 

Acting  on  the  strength  of  the  au- 
thority given  them  by  resolutions 
passed  at  the  June  meetings  of  the 
associations  the  delegates  decided  at 
a  preliminary  meeting  on  September 
21  to  enter  into  these  articles  of 
agreement,  and  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  suitable  by-laws  under 
which  the  work  can  be  carried  on. 
The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
Burt  Brown  Barker,  '97,  who  drew 
up  tentative  plans  for  the  Council, 
after  consulting  those  used  by  alumni 
associations  all  over  the  country. 
Present  were  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
d'97,  of  the  Divinity  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation ;  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.D., 
'98,  of  the  Association  of  Doctors 
of  Philosophy ;  Rudolph  R  Schreiber, 
ro6,  of  the  Law  School  Association, 
and  Warren  P.  Behan,  '94,  and 
Harry  A.  Hansen,  '09,  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Behan  was 
chosen  temporary  chairman  and  Dr. 
Goodspeed  temporary  secretary.  The 
committee  on  by-laws  was  composed 
of  Mr.  Slaught,  Mr.  Goodspeed,  and 
Mr.  Schreiber. 

Permanent  organization  was 
brought  about  at  a  meeting  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Goodspeed,  5706  Wood- 
lawn  Avenue,  on  October  6.  The 
delegates  named  above  and  John 
R.  Cochran,  1*04,  president  of  the 
Law  School  Association,  were  pres- 
ent. Word  also  had  been  received 
from  Henry  L.  Stetson,  d  '78,  presi- 


dent of  the  Divinity  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, and  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  president 
of  the  Association  of  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  that  they  would  give 
the  council  plan  their  hearty  support. 
For  officers  the  Council  chose  War- 
ren P.  Behan,  chairman ;  Harry  A. 
Hansen,  secretary,  and  Rudolph  E. 
Schreiber,  treasurer. 

Provision  having  been  made  in  the 
by-laws  for  the  election  of  the  chair- 
men of  several  committees.  Dr.  Be- 
han was  made  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Mr.  Hansen 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Alumni  Clubs ;  Dr.  Goodspeed,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Alumni 
Meetings,  and  Dr.  Slaught  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  The  re- 
maining members  of  these  committees 
will  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Council,  in  consultation  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committees. 

According  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment the  following  duties  are  dele- 
gated to  the  Council : 

"To  extend  the  knowledge  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  its  work 
in  such  ways  as  in  its  discretion  shall 
seem  best ;  to  strengthen  the  ties  be- 
tween the  alumni  and  the  University, 
as,  for  example,  by  the  formation  of 
alumni  clubs,  and  the  publication  of 
a  paper  or  magazine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  alumni ;  to  encourage 
the  organization  of  alumni  associa- 
tions among  the  graduates  of  each 
distinctive  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity ;  to  be  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  University 
and  the  various  alumni  associations 
and  clubs ;  to  represent  the  alumni 
generally  in  matters  in  which  all  the 
graduates  of  the  University  are  con- 
cerned ;  to  supervise  the  election  of 
the  alumni  members  to  the  Uni- 
versity congregation ;  to  be  the 
custodian  of  all  public  records,  cata- 
logues, etc.,  of  the  alumni ;  to  formu- 
late and  supervise  all  plans  for 
representation  of  the  alumni  on  the 
boards  and  governing  bodies  of  the 
University;    to    stimulate   loyalty   to 
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the  University  among  the  alumni, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  establish 
endowment,  scholarship,  and  other 
funds  for  the  use  of  the  University; 
to  be  the  official  depository  and 
clearing  house  of  all  alumni  news 
and  information ;  to  have  charge  of 
the  general  meetings  of  the  alumni 
and  to  plan  alumni  activities  on  all 
memorial  occasions ;  and  to  promote 
and  further  such  other  measures  as 
will  tend  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  University  in  the  alumni,  and  the 
interest  of  the  alumni  in  University 
and  alumni  activities." 

The  Council  will  admit  to  its  mem- 
bership other  alumni  organizations 
as  soon  as  they  subscribe  to  its  arti- 
cles of  agreement.  The  University 
will  be  represented  on  the  Council 
by.  Dean  George  E.  Vincent. 

The  work  of  the  Council  will  be 
done  chiefly  through  its  secretary, 
who  will  be  known  as  the  Alumni 
Council  Secretary.  By  virtue  of  his 
office  he  is  made  secretary  of  all 
standing  committees,  and  as  all 
alumni  information  will  be  given  out 
by  him  he  becomes  the  spokesman  of 
the  Council.  He  will  be  an  editor 
of  the  University  Magazine.  It  is 
provided  in  the  by-laws  that  the 
secretary  must  be  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sci- 
ence and  must  have  spent  at  least 
two  years  as  an  undergraduate  in 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  Council  will  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings,  at  which  the  sec- 
retary and  the  chairmen  of  all  com- 
mittees will  report  on  the  business 
done  during  the  month.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Council  that  the  com- 
mittees shall  have  regular  meetings 
and  shall  transact  their  business  sys- 
tematically in  order  to  become  effi- 
cient in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

Those  who  can  realize  the  amount 
of  work  necessary  to  call  into  exist- 
ence an  organization  of  this  sort  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  the  sincerity 
of  the  resolution  of  thanks  that  the 
Council  extended  to  Burt  Brown 
Barker,  '97,  at  its  first  meeting.  Mr. 
Barker  has  given  his  unselfish  help 
to  the  Council  project  for  over  a 
year.  He  brought  the  plan  to  the 
attention  of  each  of  the  four  associa- 
tions, explained  its  details  to  their 
officers,    and    worked    untiringly    to 


make  it  possible.  He  drafted  ten- 
tative plans  and  placed  the  Coun- 
cil on  a  working  basis.  From  the 
beginning  his  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  Council  has  made  him  its  ardent 
champion. 


UNIVERSITY  STATISTICS 

A  healthy  growth  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  marked  the 
opening  of  the  Autumn  Quarter,  in 
spite  of  higher  requirements  for  en- 
trance and  for  continued  residence. 
Because  of  the  new  standards  of 
scholarship  a  falling  off  in  under- 
graduate registration  was  expected, 
but  this  did  not  occur.  According 
to  official  figures  2,339  have  regis- 
tered this  quarter,  an  increase  of  14 
over  last  year,  the  incoming  class 
being  composed  of  438  members,  or 
32  more  than  last  year's  class.  The 
large  increase  of  31  in  the  Graduate 
Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Sci- 
ence, was  most  gratifying  to  the 
University. 

The  total  number  of  students 
registered  for  the  Summer  Quarter, 
3,253.  was  the  largest  number  ever 
assembled  for  that  term,  and  also 
the  largest  attending  any  summer 
session  in  the  country.  The  1908 
registration  amounted  to  3,050  at 
Chicago,  Columbia  having  1,532, 
Harvard,  1,332,  and  Michigan,  1,085. 
The  totals  for  four  quarters  compiled 
by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  1908  gave  Chicago 
5,070;  Michigan  4,282;  Columbia 
4,087  and  Harvard  4,012.  A  state- 
ment of  registration  in  the  Columbia 
University  Quarterly  for  September, 
1909,  gives  a  total  for  the  year  of 
6,282  for  that  institution,  or  4,750 
without  the  summer  students. 

According  to  the  official  records 
the  University  granted  5,113  degrees 
up  to  the  end  of  the  University  year, 
July  I,  1909,  of  which  number  537 
were  given  in  1909.  This  was  four 
less  than  were  granted  in  1908.  It  is 
significant  of  the  growth  of  the 
graduate  departments  that  degrees 
have  been  given  to  535  Doctors  of 
Philosophy,  565  Masters,  and  163 
Doctors  of  Law,  while  the  Divinity 
School  has  graduated  271  bachelors. 
A  total  of  3,420  baccalaureate  degrees 
has  been  granted. 
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There  are  198  names  on  the  alumni 
mortuary  records,  of  which  about 
fifty  belone:  to  the  old  University  of 
Chicago,  making  the  actual  list  of 
deceased  graduates   extremely  small. 

In  an  article  on  the  growth  of  en- 
gineering departments  Science  of 
June  4,  1909,  reported  an  increase  of 
254  students  for  1908-9  at  the 
twenty-five  principal  engineering 
colleges  of  the  country,  Cornell  rank- 
ing first  with  1,727 ;  followed  by  Pur- 
due with  1,364;  Michigan,  1,335; 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, 1,297,  and  the  University  of 
Illinois,  1,059. 


A  NEW  "GO  CHICAGO" 

"Yale  Boola"  must  go.  As  a 
melody  for  "Go  Chicago"  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  sung  on  Marshall  Field. 
One  of  the  most  significant  incidents 
of  the  Illinois-Chicago  game  on 
October  16  was  the  omission  of  this 
song  by  Chicago  rooters.  Years  of 
protest  on  the  part  of  alumni  failed 
materially  to  change  the  situation, 
and  Chicago  men  sang  "Go  Chicago" 
to  a  borrowed  melody  until  they 
heard  the  same  air  used  for  the  song 
of  the  University  of  Indiana  on 
Marshall  Field  this  fall. 

By  virtue  of  its  swinging  melody 
and  adaptability  "Yale  Boola"  is  one 
of  the  best  college  songs  in  America, 
but  it  belongs  distinctively  to  Yale. 
The  newer  universities  may  be  par- 
doned for  adopting  an  older  melody 
at  a  time  when  they  have  no  songs 
of  their  own,  but  after  they  produce 
thousands  of  graduates  entirely  com- 
petent to  write  one  good  song  the 
use  of  borrowed  melodies  cannot  be 
excused.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia gave  up  "Yale  Boola"  a  year 


ago.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Chicago 
may  never  again  have  to  resort  to 
this  air. 

A  movement  for  a  genuine  Chi- 
cago song  has  been  begun  by  a  Chi- 
cago clothing  firm,  which  is  making 
good  advertising  for  itself  by  offer- 
ing a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  writer 
of  the  new  song.  At  Minnesota 
and  Columbia  prizes  of  $100  will  be 
awarded  for  songs.  While  the  incen- 
tive of  a  prize  may  bring  some  result 
the  true  Chicago  song  must  come 
from  a  higher  inspiration.  The 
loyal  alumnus  who  recalls  his  college 
days  as  the  brightest  days  of  his 
life;  the  student  who  realizes  that 
here  is  his  opportunity  to  produce  a 
work  which  will  move  men  for  dec- 
ades to  come — these  must  write  the 
new  Chicago  song. 


CLASS  DIVISIONS 

"I  entered  in  the  fall  of  1901  and 
took  my  Bachelor's  degree  in  August, 
1905.  In  the  alumni  catalogue  I  was 
listed  under  the  Class  of  1906.  Should 
not  this  be  1905?" — Extract  from  a 
letter. 

The  question  of  class  divisions  has 
been  raised  several  times  by  gradu- 
ates who  received  their  degrees  in 
the  Summer  Quarter.  Any  graduate 
who  gets  a  degree  at  that  time  is 
classified  on  the  alumni  records  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  the  year , 
following.  The  reason  for  this  di- 
vision is  that  the  University  year 
runs  from  July  i  to  July  i,  and  it 
was  not  thought  feasible  to  adopt  a 
different  plan  for  the  alumni.  Thus 
the  summer  graduates  of  1909  will 
find  themselves  listed  as  members  of 
the  Class  of  1910,  no  matter  how 
active  they  may  have  been  in  the 
Class  of  1909. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

It  was  a  gigantic  task  that  Captain 
Harlan  Orville  Page — he  hates  to 
be  called  "Pat" — faced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  football  season.  To  step 
into  the  shoes  of  Eckersall  and 
Steffen  was  no  easy  matter.  Page 
was  awake  to  the  situation,  too, 
and  trained  hard  in  order  to  be 
a  worthy  successor  to  the  stars 
who  had  gone  before.  That  he  has 
filled  this  post  with  credit  his  Chi- 
cago admirers  are  the  first  to  ac- 
claim. Between  the  efforts  of 
Director  Stagg  and  "Wallie"  Steffen 
Captain  Page  has  been  developed 
into  a  marvelous  quarterback. 

When  asked,  during  the  summer, 
what  he  thought  of  Chicago's  pros- 
pects Captain  Page  would  reply: 
"Pretty  good,  but  we  will  miss 
Steffen." 

The  work  began  early.  Mr.  Stagg 
returned  from  his  vacation,  and  said 
things  were  looking  up.  Page,  after 
paddling  120  miles  in  a  canoe,  like- 
wise dropped  his  skeptical  attitude, 
the  exercise  having  made  him  feel 
equal  to  whipping  an  army. 

The  confidence  germ  spread  to  all 
the  men  on  the  team,  and  remained 
until  a  day  before  the  Purdue  game. 
Reports  that  Fred  Speik's  team  was 
the  best  in  years,  caused  fear  to 
assume  its  customary  position.  Di- 
rector Stagg  refused  to  admit  it  was 
pessimism  but  preferred  to  have  it 
called  "sober  thought." 

In  spite  of  this  Purdue  proved  to 
be  so  slow  as  to  afford  little  test  for 
the  Varsity,  the  score,  40  to  o,  being 
sufficient  evidence.  In  the  Indiana 
game,  which  Chicago  won  by  21  to 
o,  Chicago  found  many  weak  points. 
Illinois  went  the  way  of  the  others, 
the  score  being  14  to  8.  On  this 
occasion,  Page  wisely  saved  his 
tricks  for  future  use,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  contest  seemed  harder 
for  the  Varsity.  This  close  call  did 
much  to  make  the  players  realize 
that   only   by   hard,   consistent   work 


could  they  round  out  the  Chicago 
season  with  credit  to  themselves. 
The  Minnesota  game — 20  to  6  in 
favor  of  the  Gophers — caused  mourn- 
ing in  the  Maroon  camp  but  failed 
to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  players. 
The  tie  with  Cornell — 6  to  6 — was, 
after  all,  only  half  a  loaf. 

The  make-up  of  this  year's  team 
includes,  besides  Page,  seven  veterans 
from  last  year :  Worthwine,  Crawley, 
Hoffman,  Kelley,  Rogers,  Ehrhorn, 
and  Badenoch.  The  men  are  playing 
harder  than  last  year,  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  pushed  by  the 
new  men.  For  years  there  has  not 
been  the  competition  for  places  on 
the  team  that  exists  this  year.  The 
work  of  the  new  men  has  been  credit- 
able ;  Sunderland,  Young,  and  Kas- 
sulker  at  the  ends,  Gerend,  Rade- 
macher,  and  Smith  in  the  line  and 
Sauer,  Menaul,  and  Davenport  for 
the  backfield  have  appeared  to  good 
advantage. 

Melvin  J.  Adams^  '09 


ATHLETICS 

Chicago  opened  its  football  season 
of  1909  with  the  unusual  distinction 
of  having  no  star  player  to  feature. 
For  many  seasons  the  team  as  a 
whole  has  been  little  more  than  a 
background  for  the  remarkable  pic- 
turesque work  of  individual  players, 
who  dominated  every  contest  by 
their  skill  and  leadership.  The  dis- 
tinction did  not  last  long,  however, 
for  Captain  Page  proved  a  player  of 
first-rate  ability  after  one  or  two 
contests,  and  soon  developed  such 
strength  that  he  was  early  considered 
one  of  the  best  quarterbacks  in  the 
west. 

The  admirers  of  the  team  had 
been  told  long  before  the  season 
opened  that  this  year's  would 
be  the  strongest  all-round  eleven 
gathered  in  many  years,  yet  the  first 
three  games  did  not  bear  out  this 
newspaper     gossip.     Although     Chi- 
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cago  defeated  Purdue  40  to  o,  and 
Indiana  21  to  o,  the  results  were 
hardly  achieved  without  demonstrat- 
ing that  Chicago  had  many  weak 
spots  to  overcome.  Little  anxiety 
for  Chicago  was  felt  in  the  first 
game,  but  many  contended  that  the 
element  of  luck  on  fumbles  had  much 
to  do  with  Chicago's  scoring  against 
Indiana.  In  the  Illinois  game  on 
October  16  the  teams  were  more 
evenly  measured.  Chicago's  inter- 
ference had  improved,  and  much 
was  gained  by  good  tackling.  The 
forward  pass,  just  as  dangerous  as  it 
is  spectacular,  worked  better  than 
before,  and  gained  ground  for  both 
sides.  Captain  Page's  men  are  gradu- 
ally becoming  more  adept  in  this 
form  of  play.  The  tackling  of  the 
Illinois  team  was  deadly,  and  led 
to  frequent  halts  in  the  game, 
Captain  Page  getting  more  than  his 
share  of  attention. 

With  Illinois  out  of  the  contest  for 
the  championship  Chicago  began 
training  for  its  old  rival,  Minnesota, 
always  a  formidable  opponent.  The 
Maroons  worked  far  into  dusk, 
until  the  brilliant  arc  lights  threw 
the  field  once  more  into  light.  Min- 
nesota proved  the  stronger  team,  but 
the  fight  of  the  Maroons,  crippled 
by  the  severe  playing  of  the  earlier 
game,  will  long  be  remembered. 

A  game  which  aroused  consider- 
able interest,  but  which  only  few 
attended  took  place  on  the  practice 
field  on  October  20,  when  the  play- 
ers of  the  famous  team  of  1905  de- 
feated the  Varsity  by  a  score  of  16 
to  o  in  a  field  of  mud  under  a 
drizzling  rain.  As  not  all  members 
of  the  championship  team  returned 
for  the  game,  their  places  were  taken 
bv  other  alumni.  In  the  line-up  were 
"Bill"  Hewitt,  1  e  ;  "Bubbles"  Hill,  1 1 ; 
"Babe"  Meigs,  Ig;  Burt  Gale,  c; 
Clarence  Russell,  r  g ;  Art  Badenoch, 
r  t ;  John  Schommer,  r  e ;  "Wallie" 
Steflfen,  qb;  Ed  Parry,  Ihb;  Dan 
Boone,  f  b,  and  Fred  Walker,  r  h  b. 

THE  REYNOLDS  CLUB 
Reynolds  Club  activities  opened  on 
Friday,  October  22,  with  an  informal 


dancing  party  at  which  the  Club 
floors  were  crowded  with  several 
hundred  couples.  The  annual  Fresh- 
man smoker  took  place  the  next 
evening  and  had  the  usual  entertain- 
ing features  of  singing,  wrestling, 
and  the  big  pie-eating  contest.  There 
will  be  another  informal  dance  on 
November  19  and  a  smoker  on  De- 
cember 3.  The  alumni  membership 
is  large. 


GENERAL  NEWS 

The  sixteen  fraternities  of  the  Uni- 
versity pledged  122  Freshmen  out  of 
a  class  in  which  there  were  only 
about  225  men.  Eleven  members 
were  secured  by  Kappa  Sigma,  but 
the  average  was  eight  men  each. 

The  annual  reception  of  the  Y.  M. 
C  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  L.  took  place 
in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 15.  A  reception  to  University 
students  was  also  given  at  the  Hyde 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  on  Friday, 
October  22. 

The  Thomas  Orchestra  has  planned 
a  series  of  concerts  at  Mandel  Hall 
for  the  winter.  It  is  believed  that 
the  support  given  them  will  be  better 
than  last  year,  as  nearly  900  season 
tickets  were  sold  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  first  concert  on  November  2. 

Victor  J.  West  has  been  made  head 
of  Snell  Hall,  to  succeed  Arnold  B. 
Hall,  who  has  been  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Winston  Henry  and  Edwin  P. 
Hubble  took  examinations  for  the 
Rhodes  scholarship  on  October  19. 
Miss  Mary  Treudle  took  the  exami- 
nation for  the  scholarship  in  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  offered  by  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
at  the  same  time. 

This  year's  topic  for  the  Varsity 
debate  will  be  "Resolved,  That  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  a  protective  tariff  should 
continue  to  be  the  national  policy." 
Candidates  registered  before  Novem- 
ber 3  with  Harold  G.  Moulton,  sec- 
retary of  Delta  Sigma  Rho. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.   Slaught,   Ph.D.,   '98,   Secretary 


NEW  DOCTORS 

At  the  Autumn  Convocation,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1909,  the  following  candi- 
dates received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy: 

Ernest  Anderson,  S.B.,  University 
of  Texas,  1903.  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics.  Thesis:  The  Action  of 
Fehling's    Solution    on    d-Galactose, 

Lilla  Estelle  Appleton,  Ph.B.,  Ober- 
lin  College,  1890;  Ph.M.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1903,  S.M.,  ihid., 
1904.  Ph.D.  in  Education  and  Psy- 
chology. Thesis :  A  Comparative 
Study  of  the  Play  Activities  of 
Adult  Savages  and  Civilized  Chil- 
dren, with  the  Pedagogical  Deduc- 
tions Therefrom. 

Francis  Christian  Becht,  S.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1906.  Ph.D.  in 
Physiology  and  Pathology.  Thesis : 
The  Concentration  of  Hemopronius 
and  Related  Hadeis  in  the  Various 
Body  Fluids  of  Normal  and  Immune 
Animals. 

Peter  A.  Claassen,  A.B.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas,  1896.  Ph.D.  in 
German  and  History.  Thesis :  Die 
Schicksalsidee  in  den  Dramen  Schil- 
lers. 

Rebecca  Corwin,  Ph.B.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1906.  Ph.D  in 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures, 
and  Comparative  Religion.  Thesis : 
The  Verb  and  the  Sentence  in  Chron- 
icles, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah — A  Study 
in  Syntax. 

Aurelio  Macedonio  Espinosa,  A.B., 
The  University  of  Colorado,  1902 ; 
A.M.,  ibid.,  1904.  Ph.D.  in  Romance, 
Sanskrit,  and  Comparative  Philology. 
Thesis :  Studies  in  New  Mexican 
Spanish:  Part  I,  Phonology  (See 
Revue  de  Dialectologie  Romane,  Vol. 
I  [1909],  pp.  157-239)- 

Herbert  Francis  Evans,  A.B.,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr.  University,  1902 ; 
D.B.,  University  of  Chicago,  1907. 
Ph.D.    in    Religious    Education    and 


Systematic  Theology.  Thesis:  Re- 
ligious and  Moral  Education  through 
the  Periodical  Press. 

John  Cowper  Granbery,  A.B., 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1896;  D.B., 
Vanderbilt  University,  1899;  A.M., 
University  of  Chicago,  1908.  Ph.D.  in 
New  Testament  and  Systematic  The- 
ology. Thesis :  The  Conception  of 
Christ  in  First  Peter  as  Related  to 
the  Developing  Christology  of  the 
Early  Church. 

James  Richard  Greer,  S.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1906.  Ph.D. 
in  Physiology  and  Pathology.  Thesis  : 
The  Concentration  of  Bacterial  Op- 
sohins  and  Related  Bodies  in  the 
Various  Body  Fluids  of  Normal  and 
Immune  Animals. 

William  Ross  Ham,  A.B.,  Bates 
College,  1901.  Ph.D.  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics.  Thesis :  Polarization 
of  Roentgen  Rays. 

William  Weldon  Hickman,  A.B., 
Monmouth  College,  1906.  Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics.  Thesis :  The 
Catalysis  of  Imido-Esters. 

Samuel  Kroesch,  A.B.,  The  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  1901.  Ph.D.  in 
German  and  Romance.  Thesis :  The 
Semasio  logical  Development  of 
Words  for  "Perceive,  Understand, 
Think,  Know"  in  the  Older  German 
Dialects. 

Winford  Lee  Lewis,  A.B.,  Leland 
Stanford  University,  1902.  Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  and  Bacteriology.  Thesis  : 
The  Action  of  Fehling's  Solution  on 
Maltose. 

Walter  Raleigh  Myers,  Ph.B., 
Northwestern  University,  1903.  Ph.D. 
in  German  and  History.  Thesis : 
Gaps  in  the  Action  in  the  German 
Drama  from  Gottsched  to  Lessing. 

Douglas  Clyde  Macintosh,  A.B., 
McMaster  University,  1903.  Ph.D.  in 
Systematic  Theology  and  Philosophy. 
Thesis :  The  Reaction  against  Meta- 
physics in  Theology. 
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John  Strayer  Mcintosh,  A.B., 
Cornell  College,  1899;  A.M.,  ibid, 
1900.  Ph.D.  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Thesis :  ^  Study  of  Augustine's  Ver- 
sion of  Genesis. 

Peter  Powell  Peterson,  S.B.,  Brig- 
ham  Young  University,  1905.  Ph.D. 
in  Chemistry  and  Physics.  Thesis : 
Stereoisomerism  of  Chlorimidoket- 
ones. 

Charles  Albert  Proctor,  A.B.,  Dart- 
mouth College,  1900.  Ph.D.  in 
Physics  and  Mathematics.  Thesis : 
Variation  of  e/m  with  Velocity  of 
Cathode  Rays. 

Lemuel  Charles  Raiford,  Ph.B., 
Brown  University,  1900.  Ph.D.  in 
Chemistry  and  Bacteriology.  Thesis : 
Chlorimtdo  Quinones. 

Newland  Farnsworth  Smith,  Ph.B., 
Northwestern  University,  1892.  Ph.D. 
in  Physics  and  Mathematics.  The- 
sis :  The  Effect  of  Tension  on 
Thermal  and  Electrical  Conductivity. 

George  Asbury  Stephens,  A.B., 
Baker  University,  1899;  A.M.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1906.  Ph.D. 
in  Political  Economy  and  Sociology. 
Thesis :  Infiu'ence  of  Trade  Educa^ 
tion  upon  Wages. 

Arthur  Howard  Sutherland,  A.B., 
Grand  Island  College,  1899.  Ph.D. 
in  Psychology  and  Neurology.  The- 
sis: Word  Association  Reactions:  A 
Contribution  to  the  Analysis  of  Idea- 
tional Complexes. 

Ernest  Lynn  Talbert,  A.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1901.  Ph.D. 
in  Philosophy  and  Sociology.  The- 
sis :  The  Dualism  of  Fact  and  Idea 
in  Its  Social  Implications. 

Edith  Minot  Twiss,  A.B.,  Ohio 
State  University,  1895;  S.M.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,  1907.  Ph.D. 
in  Botany  and  Bacteriology.  Thesis : 
Prothallia  of  Aneimia  and  Lygodium. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Ernest  Anderson  is  an  Associate 
in  Kent  Chemical  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

L.  Estelle  Appleton  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  headship  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  in  Marshall  Col- 
lege, Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Francis  C.  Becht  is  an  Associate 
in  the  Department  of  Physiology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

Frank  C.  Brown  is  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Peter  A.  Claassen  is  head  of  the 
department  of  modern  languages  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Rebecca  Corwin  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  biblical  literature 
and  interpretative  methods  in  the 
Training  School  for  Christian  Work- 
ers at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Aurelio  M.  Espinosa  is  professor 
of  Romance  languages  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. 

Herbert  F.  Evans  is  director  of 
religious  education  and  associate 
pastor  at  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  C.  Granbery  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Ash- 
land, Va. 

William  R.  Ham  is  professor  of 
physics  at  the  State  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Joseph  K.  Hart  is  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Baker  University,  Bald- 
win, Kan. 

The  deaths  of  Howell  E.  Davies, 
'00,  and  Bernard  C.  Bondurant,  '02, 
are  recorded  on  page  48. 


THE  DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  '97,  Secretary 


DIVINITV  SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  attendance  at  the  Divinity- 
School  during  the  Summer  Quarter, 
1909,  reached  267,  as  against  220  in 
1908,  and  221  in  1907. 

Having  completed  his  work  of 
Oriental  Educational  Investigation, 
Professor  Burton  returned  to  the 
University  on  August  24,  after  an 
absence  of  more  than  thirteen 
months.  The  following  morning  he 
addressed  the  Divinity  School  at 
chapel,  giving  some  of  his  impres- 
sions. 

Professor  Price  returns  to  the  Uni- 
versity after  an  absence  of  six 
months  spent  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient.  Professor  Moncrief  has 
spent  six  months  in  England  and  on 
the  continent. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

C.  A.  Hobbs,  D.B.,  '71,  pastor  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 
on  the  deputation  which  is  to  visit 
its  mission  stations  in  the  Far  East 
in  1910. 

Professor  C.  R.  Henderson,  A.B., 
'70,  D.B.,  '^2),  after  spending  five 
months  in  Spain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, investigating  social  and  in- 
dustrial conditions,  was  recalled  to 
America  to  become  chairman  of  the 
International  Prison  Commission. 
Professor  Henderson  will  represent 
the  United  States  as  president  of  the 
International  Prison  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  next 
year. 

Henry  C.  Mabie,  A.B.,  '68,  D.B., 
'75,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on 
missions  at  the  University,  beginning 
October  15,  1909. 

N.  E.  Wood,  A.B.,  '72,  D.B.,  '^d, 
until  recently  president  of  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Arlington  Bap- 
tist Church,  Arlington,  Mass. 

Judson  B.  Thomas,  D.B.,  '80,  has 


accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist   Church   of   Austin,   111. 

S.  A.  Perrine,  B.Th.,  '89,  and  for 
some  years  a  missionary  in  Assam, 
has  become  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Bap- 
tist Church,  Newark,  N.  J. 

William  B.  Owen,  D.B.,  '91,  Dean 
of  the  University  High  School,  has 
became  principal  of  the  Chicago 
Normal   School. 

J.  F.  Mills,  D.B.,  '93,  of  Marietta, 
O.,  has  been  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Decatur, 
111. 

R.  M.  Vaughan,  D.B.,  '98,  has  de- 
clined an  invitation  to  the  chair  of 
systematic  theology  in  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, and  has  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Evangel  Baptist  Church, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Joseph  M. 
Pengelly,  a  member  of  the  Divinity 
School  1899-1901,  the  Baptist  church 
at  Brookings,  S.  D.,  has  during 
the  past  year  received  more  than 
100  members. 

John  M.  Linden,  D.B.,  '04,  has 
given  up  his  pastorate  at  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  to  assist  Rev.  William 
Sunday  in  his  evangelistic  work. 

Charles  B.  Elliott,  D.B.,  '06,  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  church  at  Brecken- 
ridge,  Minn.,  and  Miss  Alice  Hyser, 
of  Breckenridge,  were  married  June 
IS,  1909,  at  Breckenridge.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Elliott  made  a  wedding  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast,  visiting  River- 
side, Cal.,  and  attending  the  North- 
ern Baptist  Convention  at  Portland. 

Frank  Naotaro  Otsuka,  D.B.,  '06, 
and  Miss  Ai  Ito,  of  Tokyo,  were 
married  April  3,  1909,  in  Tokyo, 
Japan.  A.  W.  Place,  D.B.,  '02,  as- 
sisted in  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Otsuka 
has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  Bible  College  at  Takinogawa, 
Japan. 

W.  R.  Yard,  D.B.,  '09,  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Delavan,  Wis. 

J.  H.  Carstens,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Divinity  School,  has  accepted 
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the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,   Austin,   Minn. 

Theoron  T.  Phelps,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Divinity  School,  has 
met  with  gratifying  success  in  his 
first  year  as  pastor  of  the  Chapel 
Street  Baptist  Church,  Gloucester, 
Mass.  Thirty  persons  have  united 
with  the  church,  and  a  heavy  mort- 
gage debt  has  been  canceled. 

The  resignation  of  President  Gar- 
rison, of  Central  College,  Pella 
Iowa,  leaves  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  college  in  the  hands  of 
Hermon  H.  Severn,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty.  Mr.  Severn  was  formerly 
a  member  of   the    Divinity   School. 

George  F.  Hambleton,  of  the 
Divinity  School,  is  having  a  success- 
ful pastorate  at  Amboy,  111.  Mr. 
Hambleton  spent  five  years  in  Japan 
as  a  missionary. 

A.  A.  Mainwaring,  a  member  of 
the  Divinity  School,  has  become  pas- 
tor of  the  Baptist  church  at  Dixon, 
111. 

W.  G.  Clippinger,  of  Dayton,  O., 
a  member  of  the  Divinity  School 
since    1905,   has   accepted   the   presi- 


dency of  Otterbein  University,  West- 
erville,  Ohio. 

Frederick  Donovan,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  has  become  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Maywood,  111. 

Charles  M.  Sharpe,  a  member  of 
the  Divinity  School  since  1907,  has 
l)ecome  president  of  the  Disciples' 
School  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  Mo. 

At  the  Seventy-second  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University,  held  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1909,  the  degree  of  D.B. 
was  conferred  upon  nine  men :  Rich- 
ard White  Gentry,  Bruce  Edmund 
Jackson,  Edwin  Herbert  Lyle,  Al- 
bert James  Saunders,  Daniel  Monroe 
Simmons,  Leslie  Ernest  Sunderland, 
George  Oliver  Van  Noy,  Duncan 
James  Welsh,  and  William  Drum- 
mond  Whan.  Mr.  Jackson  has  ac- 
cepted the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
church  at  Creston,  Iowa.  Mr. 
Saunders  is  pastor  at  South  Chicago. 
Mr.  Simmons  is  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  at  Paw  Paw,  111.  Mr. 
Sunderland  is  connected  with  Trinity 
Cathedral,  Cleveland,  O.  Mr.  Gen- 
try remains  at  the  University  for 
further  study. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph    E.    Schreiber,  J.D.,   '06,    Secretary 


Henry  L.  Adams  is  practicing  law 
in  West  Union,  la. 

William  P.  Bair  has  his  office  at 
612  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines, 
la.,  and  lives  at  1122  Sixth  Avenue. 

Aaron  C.  Hartford  is  at  Gretna, 
Mo. 

Donald  S.  McWilliams,  '01,  has 
opened  a  law  office  in  Room  915 
First  National  Bank  Building. 

Henry  E.  Sampson  is  located  at 
315  Clapp  Building,  Des  Moines,  la. 

The  address  of  Miss  Jeannette 
Bates,  '04.  is  1008  Chicago  Title  and 
Trust  Building,   100  Washington  St. 

Henry  Lampl,  '06,  and  George 
Gardner  have  formed  a  partnership 
under  the  name  of  Lampl  &  Gardner 


and  have  their  offices  at  910  Black 
Building,  129  North  Main  St.,  Wich- 
ita, Kansas. 

Degrees  were  granted  by  the  Law 
School  at  the  Summer  Convocation 
to  Murray  D.  Carmichael,  Roy  R. 
Helm,  George  T.  McDermott,  Claude 
O.  Netherton,  and  Roy  D.  Thatcher. 

Five  University  of  Chicago  gradu- 
ates were  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
examinations  in  Springfield  the  sec- 
ond week  in  October.  They  were 
Roy  R.  Helm,  Metropolis :  Louis  W. 
Mack,  Chicago;  Claude  O.  Nether- 
ton, Chicago ;  Charles  W.  Paltzer, 
Chicago,  and  Abraham  L.  Weber, 
Chicago. 


THE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Harry  A.  Hansen,  Ph.B.,  '09,  Secretary 


ALUMNI  AT  TOLEDO  UNIVERSITY 

The  Chicago  group  at  Toledo,  O., 
was  increased  considerably  this  fall 
by  the  coming  of  alumni  and  former 
students  to  the  faculty  of  Toledo 
University,  which  began  its  year  on 
October  i  with  Jerome  Hall  Ray- 
mond, Ph.D.,  '95,  late  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  faculty,  as  its  first 
president.  The  new  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  for  which  plans  were 
made  late  in  the  summer,  has  already 
enrolled  435  students.  On  the  fac- 
ulty are  Carlotta  Giovanni  Cipriani, 
'07,  professor  of  modem  languages ; 
Mary  Jean  Lanier,  '09,  professor  of 
geography;  William  Eugene  Moffatt, 
'96,  acting  professor  of  classical  lit- 
erature, and  Mary  Stevens  Compton, 
'07,  acting  professor  of  English. 
Thomas  McDougall  Hills,  professor 
of  geology,  and  Josephine  Raymond, 
professor  of  comparative  literature, 
spent  four  years  in  graduate  work 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  while 
work  for  a  shorter  period  was  done 
here  by  George  Arner,  professor  of 
American  history;  William  Holt, 
acting  professor  of  botany;  Kate 
Wetzel  Jameson,  acting  professor  of 
German ;  Frank  Joseph  Pavlicek,  act- 
ing professor  of  public  speaking; 
and  James  Arthur  Pollock,  acting 
professor  of  sociology.  James  H. 
Boyd,  professor  of  mathematics,  was 
at  one  time  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University. 

Toledo  University  embraces  a  Col- 
lege of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  College 
of  Medicine,  a  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  a  College  of  Music. 


CAPTURES  CENSUS  PLUM 
William  S.  Broughton.  '98,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Alumni  Club  has  been 
appointed  supervisor  of  the  census 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Presi- 
dent Taft.  He  will  have  charge  of 
about   225    enumerators   in   the    Dis- 


trict. For  the  past  five  years  Mr. 
Broughton  has  been  assistant  chief 
of  the  paymaster's  accounts  division 
of  the  Navy  Department.  Last  year 
he  resigned  his  position  temporarily 
to  become  clerk  to  the  fleet  pay- 
master of  the  Atlantic  squadron  on 
its  cruise  around  the  world.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Broughton  devised  a 
new  method  of  stating  fiscal  and 
appropriation  accounts  in  the  office  of 
the  auditor  for  the  Navy  Department. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  took 
a  temporary  position  in  the  office  of 
the  auditor  for  the  Navy  Department 
and  was  detailed  to  bond  work  in 
connection  with  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  loan.  He  has  been  in  the 
Navy  Department  ever  since.  He  is 
thirty-four  years  old  and  was  born 
in  Brodhead,  Wis. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  College  Alumni 
Association  in  Haskell  Museum  on 
October  20,  arrangements  were  made 
to  co-operate  with  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil for  Alumni  Day,  1910.  Alumni 
Day  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Class 
of   1905. 

William  P.  MacCracken  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  to  represent  the  Class  of 
1909,  provision  for  this  representa- 
tion having  been  made  in  the  new 
constitution. 

The  clause  relating  to  dues  was 
eliminated  from  the  constitution  at 
the  June  meeting,  so  that  this  was 
open  to  special  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  dues  for  1909- 
10  were  therefore  placed  at  $1.00, 
payable  to  the  secretary. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  War- 
ren P.  Behan,  '94,  president;  Edgar 
A.  Buzzell,  '86;  Roy  Keehn,  '04; 
Stacy  Mosser,  '97,  and  Harry  Han- 
sen, '09,  secretary. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

THE  CHICAGO  ALUMNI  CLUB 
The  regular  luncheons  of  the  Chi- 
cago Alumni  Club  were  resumed  on 
Tuesday,  October  19,  when  the  first 
one  was  held  at  the  College  Inn.  All 
graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  University  are  invited  to  come 
to  the  private  dining-room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  College  Inn,  on 
Clark  Street,  near  Washington,  every 
Tuesday  from  12  to  1:30  p.m. 
George  O.  Fairweather,  'o? 

Secretary 


THE  CHICAGO  ALUMNAE  CLUB 
The  first  luncheon  of  the  autumn 
was   held   by   the   Chicago   Alumnae 
Club  at  Mandel   Brothers  on   Satur- 
day,  October   16,  about  thirty  mem- 
bers  attending.     The   tonowing   offi- 
cers were  chosen : 
President — Dr.  Sara  Janson,  '00. 
Vice-President— Mrs.      Ethel      Remick 

McDowell. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Helen   T.    Sunny, 

'08. 
Committee  Chairmen — Louise  Roth, 
'00,  Settlement ;  Josephine  Allin, 
'99,  gymnasium ;  Marie  Ortmaycr, 
'06,  library ;  Margaret  Spence,  '07, 
housing;  Kate  Miller,  '02,  member- 
ship. 

The   Club   voted   $25   to  the   Uni- 
versity Settlement. 

Louise  Roth,  'go 
Secretary 


NEW  ENGLAND  ALUMNI  CLUB 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  the  members 
of  the  New  England  Alumni  Club  to 
greet  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson 
and  Mrs.  Judson  at  the  dinner  and 
reception  given  them  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  5,  at  Young's  hotel 
in  Boston.  President  Judson  had 
come  to  attend  the  inauguration  of 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell  as  president  of 
Harvard  University. 

At    the    annual    business    meeting 
Edwin  G.  Cooley,  '95,  lately  superin- 


tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Chi- 
cago and  now  president  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  was  chosen  president 
and  Elisha  M.  Lake,  '97,  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  was  re-elected  secre- 
tary. 

The  following  alumni  have  recently 
changed  their  addresses :  Cornelia  M. 
Clapp,  Ph.D.,  '96,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.,  Joseph  H.  Beale,  29  Chauncey 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Donald  E.. 
Bridgman,  Ph.D.,  '07,  West  Hall, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge ; 
George  E.  Myers,  McKinley  Manual 
Training  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Club  hopes  to  make  the  annual 
fall   meeting  a  permanent  affair. 
Elisha  M.  Lake,  '97 
Secretary 

SEATTLE  SUMMER  REUNION 
Members  of  the  Northwest  Alumni 
Club  at  Seattle  gave  a  dinner  for 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  on  the 
evening  of  Saturday,  July  3,  when 
the  President  was  on  his  way  home 
from  the  Baptist  convention  in  Port- 
land, Ore.  President  T.  L.  Kane  of 
the  University  of  Washington  and 
Professor  W.  S.  Davis,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma, 
were  the  speakers.  The  attendance 
was  not  as  large  as  usual,  but  the 
event  proved  most  enjoyable. 

Samuel  D.  Barnes,  '94 
Secretary 


THE  KANSAS    CITY  ALUMNI    CLUB 

Preparations  for  the  first  annual 
dinner  of  the  alumni  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  are  in 
the  hands  of  William  G.  Matthews, 
'06,  3628  Wayne  Avenue,  acting  sec- 
retary, who  is  arranging  for  a  meet- 
ing in  the  University  Club  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  The  alumni  in  Kansas 
City  form  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
group  representing  all  departments 
of  the  University,  and  including  also 
the  old  University  of  Chicago. 
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1897 

James  Madison  Gwinn  has  his  law- 
office  at  1206  Tribune  Bldg.  His 
home  address  is  272  East  Sixty-third 
place. 

Eldridge  W.  Rice  is  practicing 
law  with  offices  at  50,  107  Dearborn 
street.  His  home  address  is  5622 
Ellis  Ave. 

i8q8 

William  Clinton  Alden,  A.M.  '98, 
Ph.D.  '03,  is  employed  on  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey 
with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Jesse   L.   Felger   is   in   the   lumber 
business  at  Helena,  Ark. 
1899 

Charles  B.  Dirks  is  assistant  phy- 
sician at  the  Kankakee  State  Hospi- 
tal, Kankakee,   111. 

Amos  A.  Ebersole  is  a  minister 
at   Honolulu,    Hawaii. 

Allen  G.  Hoyt  is  with  the  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Co.,  bond  brokers  and 
bankers,    New   York   City. 

Irwin  Lester  resides  at  Tuscola, 
111.     He  is  interested  in  inventions. 

Michael  B.  Wells  is  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  at  Wauwatosa, 
Wisconsin. 

1900 

Josephine  C.  Doniat  is  teacher  of 
French  and  German  at  the  Lyons 
Township  High  School,  La  Grange, 
111. 

Howard  P.  Kirtley  is  a  practicing 
physician  with  offices  at  823  Boston 
Building,   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Ella  Lonn  is  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  Her  ad- 
dress is  210  DeKalb  Square,  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Elsie  Prince  Miller  is  a  physician 
with    offices    at    349    Central     Park 
West,  New  York  City. 
1901 

Elizabeth  N.  Blanding  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Summerlin  Institute  at 
Bartow,  Florida. 

Anna  Bodler  is  teaching  in  the 
Normal  and  Training  School  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  Her  address  is  25 
Central  Ave. 


Ralph  L.  Lillie,  who  was  an  in- 
structor in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  past  year,  is  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  this  year. 

Curtis  R.  Manning  is  practicing 
law  in   Muskogee,  Okla. 

George    E.    Myers,   A.M.,    is   prin- 
cipal of  the  McKinley  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1903 

Lees  Ballinger  has  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Keokuk  Canning 
Company  at   Lansing,    Mich. 

Mary  L.  McCIintock  is  head  of 
the  Miss  McCIintock  School  for 
Girls   in   Boston. 

William  F.  Roberts  is  now  pastor 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Hunt- 
ington,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Robert- 
son spent  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Egbert   T.    Robertson    is    secretary 
of   the   Civil    Service   Reform   Asso- 
ciation   in   Chicago.      He    is   practic- 
ing law  at  810,   100  Washington  St. 
1903 

Lilla  E.  Appleton,  Ph.M.,  is 
teaching  in  Clark  University,  Wor- 
cester,  Mass. 

Edna  P.  Beers  is  a  high-school 
teacher  at  Dundee,  111. 

Alice  M.  Borgmeir  lives  at  1521 
North  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chicago.-  She  is 
a  teacher  of  music. 

Alice  M.  Rhode  is  a  medical  stu- 
dent in  Baltimore,  Md.  Her  ad- 
dress is  23  Charles  Ave.,  Station 
"L." 

1904 

Frank  L.  Cummings  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Elk  Point, 
S.  D. 

George  Pullen  Jackson  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  the  Ger- 
man Department  at  the  University. 

Don  Roscoe  Joseph  is  with  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search in  New  York  City.  His  ad- 
dress is  Sixty-sixth  Street  and  East 
River. 

Max  Louis  Mendel  is  practicing 
medicine  with  offices  located  at  427 
East    Sixty-third    St.,    Chicago. 
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Harry  E.  Mock  has  opened  up  an 
office  at  100  State  Street,  Suite  701, 
where  he  will  practice  medicine. 
Dr.  Mock  will  also  retain  his  office 
at  251  Ashland  Boulevard. 

Harry  M.  Tingle  is  a  salesman 
with  the  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co.,  bank- 
ers, with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich. 

1905 

William  J.  Bradley  teaches  in  the 
North  Georgia  Agricultural  School, 
Dalonga,  Ga. 

Rosemary  J.  Bentley's  address  is 
723  Fourth  St.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 

Sarah  M.  Campbell  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Waller  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Grace  Miriam  Charles,  A.M.,  lives 
at  150  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 
1Q06 

John  F.  Daniel  received  a  Ph.D. 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity last  spring.  He  has  been 
made  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of   Michigan. 

Frank  G.  Lewis,  A.M.,  is  in- 
structor'of  Hebrew  at  the  Crozier 
Theological   Seminary,  Chester,   Pa. 

Herman  Mendel,  Jr.,  is  living  at 
the   Windermere   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Agnes  E.  Osborn  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Steele  High  School  at 
Dayton,  O. 

1907 

Henry  E.  Bennett  resides  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  He  is  professor  of 
philosophy  and  education. 

Guy  R.  Clements,  A.M.,  is  in- 
structor in  mathematics  at  Harvard 
University. 

Peter  F.  Dunn  is  connected  with 
the  Ruddock  Orleans  Cypress  Com- 
pany with  offices  at  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Elizabeth  Miner  lives  at  5744 
Rosalie  Court,  Chicago.  She  is  su- 
perintendent of  the  Women's  Com- 
mons at  the  University. 

igoS 

Mrs.  Frances  Baker  Bigelow  may 
be  addressed  in  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Hongkong,  China. 

Inez  B.  Buzenbenz  is  teaching  in 
Hinsdale,   111. 

Eleanor  Day  is  teaching  French 
in  the  Girton  School  for  Girls  at 
Winnetka,  111.  Her  address  is  810 
Oakwood  Ave.,  Wilmette,  111. 


Usta  C.  Hagen  teaches  German  in 
the  Harvard  School  for  Boys, 
Chicago.  Her  address  is  915  Elast 
Belmont  Ave. 

1909 

Howard  P.  Blackford  is  in  the 
lumber  business  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
His  address  is  15  Williams  Bldg., 
Vancouver. 

Mary  Adeline  Grupe  is  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Man- 
kato,  Minn. 

Robert  B.  Hart  is  in  the  employ 
of  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago. 

Pauline  Johnson  is  teaching  do- 
mestic science  in  the  high  school  at 
Springfield,  111. 

Dean  M.  Kennedy  is  connected 
with  his  fathers  bank  at  Madison, 
S.   D. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'08.  Hortense  L.  Becker  to 
Charles  Stumes,  of  Chicago. 

'10.  F.  J.  Donovan,  to  Virginia 
Freeman,  ex-'ii.  The  marriage  will 
take  place  some  time  during  the 
winter.  Miss  Freeman  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Class  of  191 i. 


MARRIAGES 

'01.  Dr.  Earnest  CoUett  McKib- 
ben  to  Mary  Rachel  Rogers,  of 
Vashon,  Wash.,  on  August  25, 
igoQ.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McKibben  are 
making  their  home  at  Vashon. 

'01.  Ethel  Laurens  Dunn  to  Fran- 
cis Davis  Campan,  '02,  on  August 
2,  1909,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Campan  will  live  at  5  Elm- 
wood  Place,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
where  Mr.  Campan  is  practicing 
law. 

'or.  John  Mills  to  Emma  Gerd- 
ner  Moore,  of  Boston,  on  June  i, 
1909,  at  the  Tuileries,  Boston.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mills  spent  the  summer 
in  Europe.  They  will  make  their 
home  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Mr.  Mills  is  professor  of  physics 
and  electrical  engineering  in  Colo- 
rado College. 

'05.  Don  M.  Compton  to  Wilda 
E.  Woodruff,  of  Elgin,  111.,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1909,  at  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer  in  Elgin,  111.  C. 
Arthur  Bruce,  '06,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,    was    best    man,     and    George 
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Fuller,  '09,  acted  as  one  of  the 
ushers. 

'06.  Edgar  R.  Born,  ex,  to  Adele 
Schwabacker,  of  Chicago,  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  1909,  at  the  Standard  Club. 
Mr.  Born  is  a  member  of  M.  .Born 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago. 

'06.  Horace  Horton  to  Marjorie 
Mason,  of  Chicago,  in  London, 
England,  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horton  will  live 
in  Chicago. 

'07.  Leroy  A.  Van  Patten  to 
Ellen  G.  MacDuff,  on  November  i, 
at  Jackson,  Mich.  Mr.  Van  Patten 
is  with  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'07.  Claude  Schofield,  ex,  to 
Gladys  M.  Kyser,  on  October  20,  at 
El  Paso,  111.  They  will  live  in  Okla- 
homa City,  where  Mr.  Schofield  is 
manager  of  a  music  house. 

'07.  Clark  C.  Steinbeck  to  Min- 
nie Gertrude  Robbins,  on  July  24, 
1909,  in  Chicago. 

'08.  Norman  Barker  to  Mabel 
Moore,  of  Chicago,  on  September  9, 
1909.  Mr.  Barker  was  president  of 
his  class  in  his  senior  year.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.   Barker  live   in  Chicago. 

'08.  Ivy  Hunter  Dodge  to  Paul 
H.  Willis,  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber I,  1909,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  They  will  reside  at  Claren- 
don, Texas. 

'08.  William  W.  Swanson,  Ph.D., 
to  Grace  Connor,  on  July  14,  at 
Kingston,  Ont.  Mr.  Swanson  is 
now  instructor  in  economics  at 
King's  College  of  Queen's  Univer- 
sity. 

'09.  Alice  Elizabeth  Bright, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville  T. 
Bright,  of  6515  Harvard  Ave.,  to 
Edwin  Roscoe  Parker,  on  October 
7,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  will 
live  at  6023  Kimbark  Ave. 

'09.  Thomas  E.  Gill,  J.D.,  to  Vida 
V.  Campbell,  at  Pecatonica,  III,  on 
August  2,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gill 
reside  at  Rockford,  111.,  where  Mr. 
Gill  is  practicing  law. 

'09.  Ned  Alvin  Merriam  to  Har- 
riet Estabrook  Wilkes,  '08,  on  Sep- 
tember 8  at  the  Hyde  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merriam's  address  is  College  Station, 
Tex.,  where  Mr.  Merriam  is  director 
of  athletics  of  the  Texas  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College. 

'10.      Chauncy    Albright    to    Helen 


Honberger  of  Massillon,  O.,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1909  at  Massillon.  They 
will  live  in  Massillon. 

'10.  George  A.  Funkhouser,  ex,  to 
Mary  H.  Mearick,  in  Dayton,  O.,  on 
October  20. 


DEATHS 

'98.  Ward  B.  Pershing,  retired 
captain  in  the  United  States  Army, 
died  at  his  home  in  Denver  on  Au- 
gust 28,  from  tuberculosis.  He  was 
born  in  Laclede,  Mo.,  and  reached 
an  age  of  thirty-five  years.  After 
his  graduation  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  he  entered  the  regular 
army  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Sixth  United  States  artillery  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  served 
until  June,  1899;  he  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Philippines  in  the 
Fourth  United  States  cavalry  and 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection.  He  was  sent  home 
the  following  year  disabled  by  in- 
juries. As  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
health  he  entered  the  United  States 
Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1903.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  in  the 
Tenth  United  States  cavalry  in  1906. 
Captain  Pershing  was  married  in 
July,  1908,  to  Mrs.  Haynes,  of  Den- 
ver, who  is  the  sole  survivor.  The 
body  was  taken  to  Chicago  and 
buried  in  the  family  grounds  at  Oak- 
woods. 

'00.  Howell  E.  Davies,  Ph.D., 
died  at  his  home  in  Emporia,  Kan., 
in  August,  1909.  He  received  his 
M.D.  from  R.ush  Medical  College. 
In  1905  he  went  abroad  to  work  in 
a  London  hospital  and  in  1907  be- 
came surgeon  in  Henrotin  Hospital, 
Chicago.  Except  for  these  inter- 
vals he  devoted  himself  to  building 
up  a  practice  in  Emporia. 

'02.  Bernard  C.  Bondurant,  Ph.D., 
died  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  August 
19,  aged  thirty-nine  years.  Dr.  Bon- 
durant took  his  degree  at  the  Con- 
vocation in  September,  1905,  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  professor  of 
Latin  at  Florida  State  College  for 
Women  at  Tallahassee,  and  later 
went  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville.  He  was  born 
in  Prince  Edward  County,  Virginia. 
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GERMAN    DISCOVERY    IN    THE 
ANCIENT   ORIENT^ 

BY  JAMES  HENRY  BREASTED 

Professor  of  Egyptology  and  Oriental  History ;  Director  of  the  Haskell 

Oriental  Museum 

IT  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  a  society  whose  members  are  either 
interested  in  Germany  or  actually  have  German  blood  in  their 
veins  should  consider  the  conquests  of  the  fatherland  in  the  Ancient 
Orient.  Germany  has  long  been  the  great  leader  in  oriental  studies. 
The  first  steps  in  the  decipherment  of  cuneiform  writing  were  taken 
by  a  German ;  the  first  Hebrew  grammar  on  modern  scientific  lines 
was  written  by  a  German,  and  it  was  likewise  a  German  who  put 
together  the  first  grammar  of  comparative  philology,  dealing  largely 
with  the  Orient.  American  scholars  too  have  gained  their  philo- 
logical equipment  in  Germany,  as  the  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
cans present  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in 
Hamburg  in  1903  remarked,  "Die  amerikanischen  Orientalisten 
haben  sich  an  der  deutschen  Orientalistik  grosz  gesaugt."  It  is 
but  the  recognition  of  a  large  debt  to  sketch  before  the  members  of 
the  Germanistic  Society  the  remarkable  achievements  of  Germany 
in  the  regions  of  the  Ancient  East  during  the  last  ten  years. 

There  are  few  of  us  whose  imaginations  either  in  reading  or  in 
travel  have  not  been  touched  by  the  magic  of  the  Orient.  We  all 
recall  too  how  the  spade  of  Schliemann,  an  entirely  untrained  en- 
thusiast, disclosed  to  us,  for  the  first  time,  the  pre-classic  Mediter- 
ranean world,  reaching  thousands  of  years  back  into  the  period  of 

*  A  condensed  report  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Germanistic  Society 
of  Chicago,  in  Fullerton   Hall,  Art  Institute,   December  6,    1909. 
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pre-Greek  civilization — a  world  which  was  nurtured  for  ages  under 
the  close  and  constant  influence  of  the  neighboring  Orient.  When 
the  first  Greeks  pushed  southward  through  the  Balkans  and  over- 
looked the  varied  landscape  of  mingled  sea  and  land,  of  mountain, 
forest,  and  meadow,  scenes  yet  to  be  so  intimately  involved  in  the 
realm  of  their  imagination,  in  their  literature  and  art,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  their  commerce  and  all  their  material  achievements ; 
these  earliest  men  of  Indo-Germanic  blood  to  reach  the  Mediter- 
ranean, looked  out  upon  a  world  which  for  three  thousand  years  had 
felt  the  constant  impact  of  an  ever  rising  oriental  civilization,  the 
elements  of  which,  already  at  home  on  the  Aegean  shores,  were  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  nature,  the  career,  and  the  achievements  of 
Greek  men. 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  achievements  of  Schlie- 
mann  among  the  ancient  cities  of  the  Aegean  and  the  Troad,  he 
was  followed  by  German  expeditions  only  on  classic  soil  like  those 
at  Olympia  and  Pergamum;  and  although  the  Prussians  had  dis- 
patched the  memorable  expedition  of  Lepsius  to  the  Nile  in  the 
early  forties  of  the  last  century,  they  relinquished  all  effort  in  the 
Orient,  at  least  in  the  line  of  excavation,  for  fifty  years  after 
Lepsius'  return. 

In  the  summer  of  1898,  after  preliminary  work  at  Sendjirli  in 
Syria,  the  Berlin  orientalists,  with  others,  organized  the  Deutsche 
Orient  Gesellschaft,  under  the  immediate  patronage  and  support 
of  the  Emperor  himself.  The  society  has  maintained  at  one  time 
no  less  than  six  expeditions,  carrying  on  excavations  and  other  re- 
searches among  the  cities  of  the  ancient  Orient :  in  Babylon,  Assur, 
Palestine  (two  expeditions),  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 

Already  in  the  autumn  of  1898  the  society  dispatched  an  expedi- 
tion to  unearth  completely  and  exhaustively  the  ancient  city  of 
Babylon,  precisely  as  they  had  done  in  the  case  of  Pergamum  and 
Olympia.  The  expedition  was  in  charge  of  Doctor,  now  Professor, 
Robert  Koldewey.  The  expedition  of  the  French  to  this  city  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  under  Oppert,  had  left  us  a  plan  of  the 
city  involving  so  vast  an  area  as  to  be  almost  incredible.  Oppert's 
plan  is  now  superseded.  Under  the  work  of  Koldewey  the  external 
limits  of  the  city  are  at  last  clearly  defined.  We  see  it  as  a  huge 
right-angled  triangle  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms  the  hypotenuse. 
This  hypotenuse  is  over  three  miles  in  length,  the  perpendicular  ex- 
tending toward  the  north  and  being  something  over  two  miles  long. 
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After  eleven  years  of  labor  the  main  interior  topography  of  the 
city  has  also  emerged.  We  see  the  massive  citadel  occupying, 
roughly,  the  middle  of  the  hypotenuse,  while  dikes  and  wharfs  and 
public  buildings  stretch  up  and  down  the  shores  of  the  river  on 
either  side  of  the  citadel.  Occupying  the  bulk  of  the  citadel-square 
is  a  vast  double  royal  palace,  built  unquestionably  upon  the  remains 
of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Babylon,  which  go  back  into  the  third 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  These  oldest  remains,  however,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  palaces  now 
found  there,  that  practically  no  traces  of  them  were  discovered  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  excavations  to  the  southeast  of  the  citadel, 
however,  a  few  business  records  have  been  found  going  back  some 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ.  Otherwise  the  entire  city  as 
uncovered  by  the  Germans,  is  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (605- 
563  B.C.).  South  of  the  citadel  and  its  palaces  rose  the  famous 
sanctuary  of  Esagila,  the  greatest  temple  of  Babylon,  connected  by 
an  imposing  processional  avenue  with  the  citadel  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  southern  gates  of  the  city  on  the  other.  The  monumental 
buildings  and  gateways  with  which  this  avenue  was  adorned  were 
resplendent  in  many-colored,  glazed  tile  on  which  were  depicted 
strange  and  fabulous  life-sized  animals,  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament.  From  the  fragments  of  these  glazed  bricks, 
these  decorative  figures  can  now  be  pieced  together,  restoring  to  us 
examples  of  glazed  incrustation,  an  art  imported  into  Babylon  from 
Egypt  where  it  first  arose  over  five  thousand  years  ago,  nearly  three 
thousand  years  before  its  employment  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Forty-three  sanctuaries  rose  in  various  other  parts  of  the  city,  of 
which,  thus  far,  the  Germans  have  found  four.  In  the  north  angle 
of  the  city  wall  there  still  rises  a  large  mound,  one  hundred  feet  high, 
known  to  the  Arabs  of  this  day  as  Babil.  This  mass  of  sun-dried 
brick  is  the  remains  of  the  solid  terraced  substructure  of  a  sumptu- 
ous palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  forms  today  all  that  remains  of 
the  famous  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon,  so  renowned  in  Greek 
tradition. 

One  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  monuments  of  the  city  have  been 
correlated  with  one  anothei'.  This  is  especially  evident  in  the  con- 
necting link  formed  by  the  processional  avenue.  The  idea  of  the 
monumental  city  which  of  itself  should  form  a  coherent  monument 
displaying  symmetrical  unity — this  idea  already  exemplified  in 
Egypt  in  the  buildings  of  Thebes,  a  thousand  years  earlier,  has  had 
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its  due  effect  upon  the  Babylonian  architects  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
And  this  conception  of  the  monumental  city,  descending  from 
Thelus  and  Memphis,  through  Babylon,  Athens,  Rome,  and  later 
European  cities,  especially  Paris,  is  perpetuated  in  our  national 
capital  of  Washington,  and  as  we  hope  may  still  find  nobler  em- 
bodiment in  our  own  city  before  another  generation  has  passed 
away. 

Show  pieces  for  museum  display  such  as  delighted  the  heart 
of  Schliemann,  and  are  everywhere  regarded  by  the  laymen  as  the 
chief  end  of  excavation,  have  not  been  disclosed  by  these  excava- 
tions of  the  Deutsche  Orient  Gesellschaft  at  Babylon.  Indifferent  to 
such  motives,  the  patient  and  painstaking  survey  goes  on,  through 
region  by  region  and  street  by  street,  until  when  perhaps  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years  have  elapsed  we  shall  have  before  us  a  complete 
plan  of  the  city  of  Babylon  with  all  architectural  details  as  Nebu- 
chadnezzar created  it.  Then  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  those 
streets,  up  and  down  which  pulsed  the  trade  and  active  life  of  this 
great  market  place  of  the  nations — streets  through  which  the 
Hebrew  captives  wandered,  hopeless  in  the  presence  of  the  power 
and  splendor  of  their  captors,  and  dazzled  by  the  sumptuous  archi- 
tecture which  is  so  often  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the  despairing 
Hebrew  exiles.  Then  "Great  Babylon,"  the  city  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
will  be  restored  before  us  in  the  plans  and  reconstructions  of  this 
indefatigable  expedition. 

The  child  of  Babylon,  though  a  rebellious  and  headstrong  child, 
was  Assyria.  In  the  city  of  Assur,  from  which  the  name  Assyria 
came,  a  second  German  expedition  has  been  at  work  for  the  past 
six  years.  The  Germans  are  thus  pushing  their  researches  in  both 
ancient  capitals  of  the  Tigro-Euphrates  world,  for  Assur  was  the 
royal  city  of  Assyria  before  the  rise  of  Nineveh.  Here  a  great 
complex  of  superimposed  buildings,  temples,  and  palaces  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  is  being  slowly  disclosed  by  the  usual  systematic  survey 
which  the  Germans  are  here  carrying  out.  Although  only  pre- 
liminary reports  of  the  work  in  Babylon  have  thus  far  been  pub- 
lished, an  exhaustive  volume  on  one  of  the  double  temples  of  Assur 
was  issued  this  year,  giving  us  the  earliest  temple  architecture  thus 
far  recovered  in  Assyria.  The  earliest  sanctuary,  reconstructed 
by  the  Germans  from  the  remains  on  this  spot,  dates  from  iioo  B.C. 
It  is  a  double  temple  of  which  one  half  was  sacred  to  Anu,  god  of 
heaven,  and  the  other  half  to  Adad  (Hadad  of  the  Old  Testament), 
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god  of  storm.  The  temple  towers,  descendants  of  those  very  towers 
which  gave  rise  to  the  biblical  tradition  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  were 
still  traceable  in  ground  plan,  and  sufficient  remains  to  enable  the 
architect  to  reconstruct  the  whole  with  the  winding  ramp  or  ascend- 
ing causeway  which  rose  from  level  to  level  till  it  reached  the 
summit,  passing  in  a  rectangular  spiral  round  the  outside  of  the 
rectangular  tower. 

Innumerable  small  objects  were  of  course  found  in  these  exca- 
vations, not  the  least  interesting  being  the  very  golden  thunderbolt 
borne  by  the  god  as  he  stood  enshrined  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It 
is  of  pure  beaten  gold  with  a  triple  fork  at  one  end;  the  whole  in- 
tended to  represent  a  flash  of  lightning,  and,  of  course,  reminding 
us  at  once  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Zeus.  When  the  Germans  shall 
have  completed  their  work  in  the  Tigro-Euphrates  valley  we  shall 
be  in  possession  of  complete  surveys  of  both  the  ancient  capitals 
which  for  so  many  centuries  dominated  not  only  that  valley  but  also 
far  reaching  possessions  conquered  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  Palestine  the  Deutsche  Orient  Gesellschaft  has  completed  the 
first  exhaustive  survey  ever  made  of  the  synagogues  still  surviving 
there;  while  among  the  monuments  of  the  older  world  preceding 
the  days  of  the  synagogue,  they  have  exhaustively  excavated  the 
city  of  Megiddo  and  made  a  beginning  upon  the  hill  that  contains  the 
remains  of  ancient  Jericho.  In  the  reports  of  these  excavations 
we  are  able  to  look  into  the  streets  where  the  Canaanites  of  pre- 
Israelitish  days  carried  on  their  daily  occupations  before  the  towns 
were  seized  by  the  Hebrews.  We  can  study  the  material  aspects 
of  their  life  and  discern  the  character  of  their  civilization  in  so  far 
as  found  embodied  in  household  utensils,  furniture,  and  equipment, 
and  by  these  things  we  are  carried  back  to  the  very  threshhold  of 
civilization  in  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  the  third  millenium  before 
Christ. 

In  Asia  Minor,  since  1906,  the  German  spade  has  been  active  at 
the  vast  mound  of  Boghaz-Koi.  This  modem  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  central  Asia  Minor  turns  out  to  have  been  the  long  lost 
capital  of  a  vast  Hittite  empire,  the  civilization  of  which  embraced 
practically  all  of  Asia  Minor  and  some  of  the  Aegean.  A  huge 
horde  of  clay  tablets  written  in  Babylonian  cuneiform  was  uncov- 
ered, and  these  records  although  written  with  Babylonian  symbols 
are  largely  in  the  ancient  Hittite  language,  offering  for  the  first 
time  a  basis  for  the  deciphering  of  the  lost  Hittite  tongue.     Once 
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this  language  has  yielded  its  secrets,  we  shall  be  able  to  piece  to- 
gether the  story  of  that  great  civilization,  uniform  throughout  Asia 
Minor,  which  preceded  the  Indo-Germanic  invasion — the  pre-Greek 
civilization  which  impinged  so  powerfully  upon  the  life  of  the  early 
Greeks,  in  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  before  the  great  advances 
toward  classic  Greek  culture  on  the  mainland  of  Greece  had  yet 
taken  place.  When  Asia  Minor,  already  closely  bound  to  Babylonia, 
has  thus  been  linked  to  the  Aegean,  as  the  Aegean  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  Egypt,  then  the  picture  of  the  great  oriental  world 
which  preceded  Indo-Germanic  civilization  in  the  Mediterranean 
will  be  complete.  But  the  seat  of  the  highest  culture  of  that  early 
pre-Indo-Germanic  world  was  on  the  Nile.  The  influences  that 
proved  most  potent  in  the  further  development  of  higher  civiliza- 
tion throughout  the  pre-classic  world,  issued  from  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  here  too  the  Deutsche  Orient  Gesellschaft  has  been 
actively  at  work,  taking  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  pyramid  as 
the  object  of  attack.  The  Society  has  systematically  excavated  the 
cemetery  of  Abusir,  south  of  the  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  Their 
excavations  here  have  enabled  us  for  the  first  time  to  reconstruct 
a  complete  pyramid  complex,  consisting  of  four  parts :  the  pyramid 
itself,  the  temple  on  its  east  side,  the  causeway  leading  from  the 
pyramid  plateau  down  to  the  royal  city  below,  and  finally  the  massive 
monumental  gateway  forming  the  townward  entrance  of  this  cause- 
way. In  these  gateways  and  temples,  the  German  expedition  dis- 
covered the  earliest  colonnades  as  yet  found  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture (28th  century  b.c),  placing  the  origin  of  the  column  and 
colonnade  once  for  all  in  the  Nile  valley.  The  exquisite  beauty  and 
the  refined  aesthetic  feeling  discernible  in  the  noble  contours  of 
these  colonnades  are  an  astounding  revelation  of  the  mind  of  early 
man  in  this  remote  world  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and,  as  if 
to  tell  us  that  this  civilization  so  eloquently  expressed  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  Abusir  was  not  confined  in  the  Nile  valley,  these  very 
buildings  of  Abusir  furnish  us  further  evidence  of  how  widely 
Egyptian  influence  was  disseminated.  Among  the  superb  reliefs 
which  adorn  the  walls  of  the  Abusir  temples,  is  a  scene  depicting  the 
arrival  of  Egyptian  ships  from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  bringing 
with  them  Phoenician  captives  who  stand  on  the  decks  extending 
their  arms  in  adoration  toward  the  Pharaoh.  These  reliefs  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  twenty-eighth  century  B.C.  thus  contain  the 
earliest  sea-going  ships  of  which  we  have  any  representation,  al- 
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though  the  inscriptions  refer  to  voyages  on  the  Mediterranean  yet 
older  than  this.  The  bearded  Semites  represented  in  these  ships 
are  the  oldest  Phoenician  Semites  depicted  on  the  monuments. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  even  in  this  hurried  sketch,  that  the  work  of 
the  Germans  in  the  last  ten  years  has  carried  us  a  long  way  toward 
the  completion  of  a  symmetrical  picture  of  that  great  Orient  which 
lies  behind  the  classic  world ;  indeed,  the  evidence  that  the  interplay 
of  influence  between  these  early  powers  constituted  a  coherent 
civilization  which  we  may  call  the  "Orient"  is  largely  a  result  of 
German  work,  and  the  vista  of  human  history  down  which  we  look, 
has  been  widened  and  deepened  into  a  symmetrical  perspective,  rich 
with  human  detail,  constituting  one  of  the  most  impressive  prospects 
unfolded  by  research  to  the  gaze  of  the  modern  world. 


JOSEPH  PARKER  WARREN 

BY  ANDREW  CUNNINGHAM  McLAUGHLIN 
Head  of  the  Department  of  History 

EARLY  Sunday  morning,  the  fifth  of  December,  Joseph  Parker 
Warren,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  died  at  his  home  in 
this  city.  He  had  not  long  been  ill,  and  until  two  or  three  days 
before  his  death  his  friends  confidently  hoped  for  his  recovery.  His 
loss  is  keenly  felt  by  his  colleagues;  for,  quiet,  undemonstrative, 
and  unobtrusive  as  he  was,  he  had  personal  charm,  the  attraction  of 
a  clear,  unselfish,  simple  spirit.  The  members  of  his  own  depart- 
ment will  miss  him  much  because  we  knew  him  as  a  friend  whose 
fine,  quaint  humor  and  genial  temper  made  him  an  enjoyable  com- 
panion, and  because  his  large  fund  of  information,  his  intense  love 
for  his  work,  his  untiring  attention  to  his  duty  were  unusual  and  a 
source  of  help  and  inspiration  to  the  rest  of  us.  We  know  now 
more  than  ever  before  how  much  we  relied  on  his  staunchness,  his 
sound  judgment,  and  knowledge. 

He  was  bom  in  Boston  thirty-six  years  ago.  He  received  his 
Bachelor's  degree  at  Harvard  in  1896,  his  Master's  degree  the  next 
year,  and  in  1902  his  doctorate  from  the  same  university.  For  one 
year,  before  he  received  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  was  instructor  in 
history  at  Leland  Stanford,  coming  to  us  an  instructor  in  the 
autumn  of  1902.  His  work  was  varied,  as  an  instructor's  work  is 
likely  to  be,  but  he  soon  achieved  an  unusual  comprehension  of 
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a  wide  range  of  study  and  amply  earned  his  promotion  to  an  assist- 
ant professorship.  He  lectured  successfully  on  advanced  courses  on 
the  French  Revolution,  on  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  on  the  later  constitutional  history  of  England.  His  graduate 
courses  in  the  last-named  field,  to  which  during  the  last  few  years 
he  had  devoted  special  study,  were  sound,  scholarly,  and  attractive 
to  a  very  marked  degree.  He  was  planning,  with  his  accustomed 
intelligence  and  scholarly  sense,  a  book  on  the  development  of  the 
English  cabinet. 

For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in  gathering  materials  for  a 
book  on  Shays's  Rebellion,  an  insurrection  in  Massachusetts  in 
1786,  one  of  those  episodes  in  American  history  mentioned  in  every 
textbook  and  in  every  constitutional  treatise,  but  one  of  which  little 
is  known  beyond  the  mere  surface  facts.  His  study  carried  him 
into  unprinted  court-records  of  the  last  century,  to  books  of  account- 
ing, town-meeting  records,  old  newspapers,  private  correspondence, 
and  other  sources  which  were  hard  to  handle  and  difficult  of  access. 
Through  these  he  worked  with  great  toil  and  with  admirable  patience 
and  skill,  and  he  had  conclusively  proved  to  those  who  sympa- 
thetically followed  his  labor  that  the  finished  product  would  be  of 
lasting  value  as  an  illuminating  study  of  the  social  and  industrial 
conditions  in  the  Revolutionary  era.  He  had  just  finished  his  long 
task  of  research  when  his  fatal  illness  came  upon  him ;  the  materials 
are  gathered,  but  the  book  is  not  written.  To  those  who  felt  with 
him  and  for  him  in  his  ambition  to  write  this  book  and  to  do  the 
hard  task  right,  to  those  who  know  how  to  the  very  end  his  thoughts 
were  given  to  this  work  of  scholarship,  the  pathos  of  it  all  appeals 
with  special  force.  But,  though  the  book  be  unwritten,  this  we  can 
say,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  us  say  it:  he  followed  single- 
mindedly,  simply,  patiently,  and  honestly  the  hard  path  of  investiga- 
tion and  scholarly  study,  undeterred  in  the  task  he  had  at  hand  by 
obstacles  that  would  have  made  most  of  us  turn  aside  and  seek  a 
smoother  way. 


THE  LASTING  INFLUENCE  OF 
SCHILLER^ 

BY  STARR  WILLARD  CUTTING 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures 

SCHILLER  is  still  a  living  force  among  us.  I  should  say  of 
him,  not,  Er  wurde  am  lo,  November,  1759,  geboren,  but  rather, 
Er  ist  am  10,  November,  1759,  geboren;  for  the  former  expression 
applies  only  to  the  dead ;  whereas  Schiller  is  one  of  those  rare  spirits 
whom  the  world  will  not  let  die. 

Most  human  leaders  remain  with  us  but  a  brief  space,  perform 
for  their  own  generation  the  service  of  which  they  are  capable,  and 
then  pass  into  oblivion.  They  are  rooted  exclusively  in  the  soil  of 
their  native  province,  in  the  soil  of  the  narrow  relations  and  prob- 
lems, in  the  midst  of  which  they  pass  their  days.  They  understand 
more  or  less  dimly  the  special  relations  and  special  interests  of  but 
a  short  span  of  history.  They  rise  too  slightly  above  the  average 
plane  of  their  contemporaries  to  see  clearly  the  relation  of  their 
own  day  to  the  life  of  man  in  history. 

What  is  the  peculiarity  of  Schiller  and  of  his  achievements,  that 
men  count  him  still  among  the  living  and  celebrate  the  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birthday  throughout  the  civilized 
world?  He  was  a  genuine  Suabian,  a  good  German,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished representative  of  the  highest  culture  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  other  great  men  were  all  that — men  who  are  today 
either  entirely  forgotten  or  remembered  only  because  of  their  his- 
toric interest.  Friedrich  Schiller  was  in  his  youth  a  student  of 
medicine;  but  he  never  made  any  revolutionary  discoveries  in  this 
field.  He  was  no  statesman,  who  gave  to  German  politics  an  entirely 
new  turn.  Political  revolutions  were  for  him  an  abomination  and 
the  execution  of  the  French  king,  the  rankest  injustice.  He  failed, 
therefore,  to  keep  step  with  the  outward  democratic  movement  of 
his  own  day  in  Europe.  Nor  was  his  brief  professorship  of  history 
in  Jena  the  cause  of  his  lasting  fame. 

'  An  address  delivered  in  German  at  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birth,  held  at  the  Schiller  monument  in  Lin- 
coln Park,  November  10,  1909,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Schwaben-Verein  of 
Chicago. 
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No !  His  greatness  comes  from  an  entirely  different  source. 
Human  life  is  in  his  eyes  no  holiday  promenade  but  an  earnest, 
incessant  struggle,  in  which  all  must  share.  To  enter  this  struggle 
manfully  and  push  it  to  a  successful  issue  is  for  him  the  only  avail- 
able means  for  demonstrating  our  worth  as  human  beings.  In 
harmony  with  this  view  he  toiled  with  restless  energy  during  all  his 
earthly  life.  How  he  struggled  every  moment  with  poverty,  with 
physical  weakness,  with  the  selfishness,  indifference,  unreason,  and 
stupidity  of  his  fellow-men  and  with  a  thousand  other  adverse  ele- 
ments of  his  fate !  We  love  and  honor  our  Schiller  as  the  courage- 
ous fighter  who  pushed  his  way  to  victory  over  all  obstacles.  We 
look  upon  the  splendid  works,  which  he  completed  in  spite  of  the 
most  untoward  outward  conditions,  and  from  this  sight  we  derive 
consolation  and  new  courage  for  our  own  work. 

Arminius  freed  our  Teutonic  ancestors  from  the  galling  and 
humiliating  yoke  of  the  Romans ;  Schiller  by  his  genuine  idealism 
frees  the  human  spirit  from  the  fetters  of  the  commonplace,  the 
ordinary,  and  the  vulgar.  Schiller  was  no  visionary.  He  was  no 
ostrich-like  optimist,  who  failed  to  take  account  of  existing  condi- 
tions. But  in  all  his  later  and  maturer  works  he  proclaims  the 
freedom  of  the  human  will.  He  calls  upon  us  in  clarion  tones  not 
to  live  ignobly  by  thumb  rule  but  to  conceive  ideals  of  conduct,  to 
remain  true  to  them,  and  to  strive  to  realize  them  in  human  life.  He 
exhorts  us  as  free  men  to  contribute  our  mite  toward  better  condi- 
tions for  our  children  and  children's  children  than  those  under  which 
we  live.  This  ideal  of  the  perfectibility  of  the  race  and  of  the  duty 
of  the  individual  to  contribute  to  a  better  chance  for  our  successors 
than  that  enjoyed  by  ourselves,  stamps  him  as  a  modern  thinker. 

Schiller's  forte  as  an  artist  is  the  drama.  I  regard  him  as  un- 
questionably the  greatest  German  dramatist  and  as  one  of  the  great- 
est dramatic  writers  of  human  history.  Deep  insight  into  the 
substance  of  human  life,  unaffected  sympathy  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellows,  and  a  keen  eye  for  the  spiritual  bond  that 
unites  the  peoples  of  the  world  with  one  another  and  makes  of  suc- 
cessive generations  but  a  single  great  family  of  men,  are  character- 
istics of  the  poet  reflected  in  his  drama.  But  still  more  important 
is  Schiller's  extraordinary  capacity  for  visualizing  the  events  of 
history  as  present  occurrences,  and  for  making  us  share  his  vision. 
No  other  dramatist  ever  equaled  Schiller  in  the  convincing  use  of 
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a  whole  community  as  actor-in-chief.  His  Wallenstein  and  his 
Wilhelm  Tell  are  from  this  point  of  view  unique  dramatic  creations. 

Schiller's  best  work  as  a  dramatist  is  the  fruit  of  genius  and 
hard  work.  The  poet  acquired  his  artistic  power  by  long  years  of 
tireless  experiment.  He  was  never  satisfied  with  his  past  achieve- 
ments, but  tried  earnestly  to  eclipse  them  by  each  new  effort.  The 
Rduber,  Don  Carlos,  Wallenstein,  Wilhelm  Tell,  and  the  Demetrius 
fragments  are  the  salient  steps  in  the  rising  progress  of  his  dramatic 
art.  His  power  as  a  dramatist  is  the  deep-toned  bell  that  brings  to 
our  ears  the  message  of  the  man's  life — a  message  of  insight,  sym- 
pathy, and  unfaltering  faith  in  the  freedom  and  goodliness  of  human 
life. 

How  can  we  rear  a  monument  to  Schiller  ?  He  needs  no  monu- 
ment other  than  that  of  his  own  living  influence.  Through  his 
personality  and  his  poetry  he  will  continue  to  live  and  work  as  long 
as  men  shall  be  found  who  can  appreciate  the  warning  and  inspiring 
words  of  the  fighter,  the  elevating  and  enfranchising  words  of  the 
apostle  of  freedom,  and  the  stirring  words  of  the  great  dramatist. 
Only  by  endeavoring  to  understand  the  poet's  message  and  to  apply 
it  to  our  own  lives  in  the  present  can  we  honor  him.  In  so  doing 
we  should  with  Goethe  say  to  ourselves : 

Was  du  ererbt  von  deinen  Vatem  hast, 
Erwirb  es,  um  es  zu  besitzen. 


A  VOLUME  OF  CHICAGO  STORIES 

BY  DAVID  ALLAN  ROBERTSON,  '02 
Instructor  in   English 

THE  University  of  Chicago  has  until  now  had  no  volume  of 
short  stories  exhibiting  the  life  of  our  Alma  Mater.  There 
has  just  appeared,  however,  a  volume  entitled  Maroon  Tales,  a 
book  of  some  340  pages,  published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
and  written  by  Will  J.  Cuppy,  '07. 

Most  readers  of  college  stories  will  look  askance  at  a  volume 
purporting  to  be  such,  because  the  tales  themselves  are  likely  to  be 
as  true  to  real  conditions  as  the  scenes  in  Brown  of  Harvard  are  to 
real  life  in  the  Yard  at  Cambridge.  The  present  book  is  an  effort 
to  get  at  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  to 
treat  the  facts  of  existence  at  our  institution,  without  attempting  to 
make  Chicago  conform  to  the  stereotyped  college  of  the  short  story. 
In  Maroon  Tales  the  professor  is  not  caricatured;  loafers  are  not 
lionized;  grinds  are  not  ridiculed.  Even  football  men  appear  in 
their  natural  relation  to  their  classmates,  their  halos  of  the  Autumn 
Quarter  hardly  visible. 

Of  the  stories  in  this  collection  "The  Extra  Major"  concerns  the 
experiences  of  a  Freshman  whose  most  interesting  experiences  are 
found  outside  the  curriculum  of  the  Junior  Colleges.  This  particu- 
lar Freshman  is  violently  rushed  by  the  fraternities,  but  is  not  con- 
tent with  his  life  at  college  until  he  attends  a  certain  mass  meeting. 
He  likes  what  he  sees  and  hears  so  well  that  he  yells.  That  makes 
him  a  different  Freshman.  "The  Wisdom  of  Hawkins"  shows  how 
Runt  Hawkins  grows  in  several  ways.  With  Miss  Editha  Ward,  of 
the  Freshman  class,  he  discusses  many  queer  subjects.  A  Senior 
friend,  who  has  imagination,  undertakes  to  manage  the  romance. 
"Some  Odes  and  Some  Episodes"  is  a  story  of  a  summer  student 
who  has  followed  a  popular  misconception  of  the  regular  student, 
and  attempts  to  live  up  to  a  false  ideal  of  college  life.  He  finds  that 
something  was  wrong  with  his  desire  to  be  a  pagan.  "The  Indis- 
cretion of  Yvonne  de  le  Plaisance"  is  a  tale  which  will  appeal  to  all 
who  have  seen  the  Blackfriars.  A  Blackfriar  in  a  red  satin  gown 
and  brunette  wig  tries  a  practical  joke  on  a  member  of  the  Faculty — 
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with  unexpected  results.  The  professor,  curiously,  is  less  disturbed 
than  Squib  Morris,  the  soubrette  of  the  "Raz  Daz  Company."  In 
"Big  Boys  and  Little  Boys"  four  new  graduates,  who  deplore  the 
lack  of  purpose  in  their  younger  friends,  spend  an  interesting  even- 
ing, and  find  that  they  are  not  impressive  to  Freshmen,  In  "In- 
cluding the  Doctorate"  two  graduate  students  in  psychology  pursue 
researches  in  their  chosen  field  and  take  Ph.D's  at  the  March  convo- 
cation. Stephen  Ansley  proves  himself  as  awkward  as  the  guinea- 
pigs  in  Miss  Hill's  laboratory.  "The  Great  Paste-Pot  Handicap"  is 
the  name  given  to  a  race  engaged  in  by  Petey  Strong  and  Silver 
Fielding  to  secure  space  for  their  efforts  in  the  Daily  Maroon.  Their 
achievements  as  Freshman  reporters  are  not  always  happy,  and  the 
finish  of  the  contest  is  spectacular.  The  last  story,  "Honors  in 
Diplomacy"  is  the  story  of  a  Senior  who  rather  wants  a  Bachelor's 
degree,  because  he  has  a  bet  on  it.  The  Senior  is  more  likable  than 
learned,  and  this  brings  its  result. 

Anyone  who  has  known  the  charm  of  the  "Grey  City"  will  be 
glad  to  see  how  Mr.  Cuppy  has  attempted  to  weave  that  charm  into 
his  stories.  Many  of  us  have  wished,  in  the  annual  quandary  con- 
cerning Christmas  gifts,  that  we  might  send  friends  away  from  the 
University  a  book  which  might  be  at  once  interesting  in  itself,  and 
suggestive  as  a  souvenir  of  the  institution.  Certainly  here  is  such  a 
volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Cuppy  will  not  let 
this  be  his  last  volume ;  but  will  go  on  and  tell  us  more  about  the 
University — that  he  will,  indeed,  like  Norris  and  Irwin,  at  Stanford, 
make  his  devotion  to  his  Alma  Mater  the  beginning  of  a  literary 
career  that  will  reflect  upon  her  g^eat  credit. 
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TEN  YEARS   OF  FOOTBALL 

BY  HUGO  MORRIS  FRIEND,   PH.B,,  '06;  J.D.,  '08 

OOKING  back  ten  years  into  the  history  of  university  athletics 
we  find  very  few  traces  of  intersectional  competition.  This 
is  especially  true  of  football.  Up  to  that  time  the  Alleghanies 
stood  as  a  barrier  between  East  and  West,  across  which  neither 
section  cared  to  send  its  college  teams  in  search  of'  athletic  honors. 
Since  then,  however,  there  has  arisen  a  controversy  between  East 
and  West  on  the  question  of  relative  football  merits,  which  bids 
fair  to  bring  about  that  national  competition  which  has  been  looked 
forward  to  for  so  many  years. 

Football  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  beginning  with  Rugby, 
which  came  from  England.  A  number  of  modifications  soon  de- 
veloped what  is  now  referred  to  as  the  "old  game."  For  many 
years  this  was  confined  principally  to  the  New  England  colleges. 
It  was  not  until  the  late  eighties  that  western  institutions  took  up 
football. 

Western  football  was  at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  East, 
because  most  western  coaches  came  directly  from  the  eastern  col- 
leges. Of  course  it  lacked  the  polish,  and  perfection  of  team  play, 
so  that  for  some  time  the  supremacy  of  the  East  remained  un- 
challenged. As  western  coaches  developed  their  game,  however, 
they  began  to  use  methods  differing  from  those  of  the  East,  and 
this,  together  with  an  increasing  interest  in  the  game  and  excellent 
material,  led  to  the  formation  of  formidable  football  elevens  in  the 
West. 

It  was  not  until  1898  that  intersectional  football  became  an 
issue.  During  that  year  Chicago  entered  into  a  three-year  agree- 
ment  with  Pennsylvania,  then  a  member  of  the  "Big  Four"  of  the 
East  and  a  worthy  representative.  The  first  contest  was  played  at 
Philadelphia.  With  Chicago  it  was  a  long-sought  opportunity  to 
impress  on  the  East  our  claim  for  recognition;  with  Pennsylvania 
it  was  a  mere  incident.  The  entire  West  hoped  for  a  creditable 
outcome.  Chicago  was  defeated,  but  by  no  means  overwhelmed, 
and  every  report  of  the  game  gave  Chicago  men  cause  to  feel 
proud    of    western    football.      The    following   year   brought    new 
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laurels.  Pennsylvania  came  to  Marshall  Field  with  the  best  team 
ever  developed  under  the  old  rules,  and  after  a  stubborn  contest  in 
which  Chicago  fought  its  way  to  the  Penn  one- foot  line  twice,  the 
game  ended  in  a  tie.  The  same  season  Qiicago  defeated  Cornell 
and  Brown,  while  Wisconsin,  yielded  to  Yale  at  New  Haven  only 
after  a  nip  and  tuck  contest. 

From  that  time  on  intersectional  football  has  assumed  larger 
proportions.  The  revised  rules  of  1905  placed  East  and  West  on 
a  better  footing  and  helped  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding. 
Contests  in  which  Chicago,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  met  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cornell,  Carlisle,  and  Syracuse  have  helped  to  bring  East 
and  West  closer  together.  Other  eastern  colleges  are  seriously 
considering  extending  their  schedule  to  include  western  games, 
the  only  important  obstacle  being  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  rela- 
tions with  the  rivals  of  decades. 

It  is  not  necessary  nor  would  it  be  advisable  at  this  time  to 
draw  comparisons  based  on  actual  scores  during  the  past  two  or 
three  seasons,  but  results  in  general  justify  the  assertion  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  great  difference  between  East  and  West  in  point 
of  actual  playing  strength.  There  are  differences  in  methods,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  coaching  systems.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  relative  merits  of  the  multiple  and  one-coach  sys- 
tems, and  many  have  maintained  that  the  East  develops  better 
teams  only  because  the  former  plan  is  so  generally  used  there. 
Anything  that  may  be  said  in  favor  of  or  against  either  plan  is 
likely  to  be  conjectural  at  best,  and  certainly  a  conclusion  show- 
ing one  system  superior  to  the  other  is  not  well  founded.  After 
all  has  been  said,  only  that  system  of  coaching  can  be  successful 
which  is  best  suited  for  a  particular  institution  and  adjusted  to 
conditions  existing  there.  Both  plans  have  been  and  are  being  fol- 
lowed in  the  East  and  both  have  been  found  satisfactory.  The 
selection  of  either  must  depend  on  the  coach  or  coaches,  the  kind 
and  amount  of  material  and  the  spirit  and  loyalty  of  alumni.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  Carlisle  and  some  other  eastern  colleges  using  the 
one-coach  system  have  successfully  held  their  place  among 
eastern  colleges  year  after  year,  and  have  time  and  again  defeated 
teams  coached  by  a  dozen  or  more  experienced  graduates.  The 
West  has  used  the  one-man  plan  in  a  modified  form  almost  exclu- 
sively. While  it  is  referred  to  as  such,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact 
every  institution  has  elaborated  on  it  and  called  on  two  or  three 
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of  its  alumni  to  aid  in  carrying-  out  the  work.  So,  after  all,  it  is 
at  best  only  a  question  of  numbers  and  nobody  can  say  that  ten 
men  can  develop  a  stronger  team  than  four,  because  each  coach 
added  does  not  necessarily  bring  greater  efficiency  to  the  team. 
This  is  especially  true  under  the  new  rules,  where  team  work,  on 
offensive  play,  is  all-important. 

It  would  seem  by  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  the  task  for  one 
individual  to  develop  that  close  harmony  of  action  necessary  to 
intricate  plays.  The  western  games  of  the  past  three  years  show 
that  our  attack  has  been  more  varied  and  precise  than  that  of 
eastern  teams;  in  fact  it  has  in  some  instances  almost  bewildered 
them,  so  different  did  they  find  it  from  their  own  style  of  play. 
If  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  multiple  coach  system  it  must  lie  in 
building  up  a  stronger  defense.  In  this  respect  the  East  has  been 
somewhat  superior,  and  the  task  for  our  coaches  in  the  future  will 
be  to  work  toward  an  improvement  in  this  branch  of  the  game. 

Whatever  difference  may  still  exist  between  East  and  West 
may  be  ascribed  to  two  reasons.  As  a  rule  the  West  is  handi- 
capped by  lack  of  sufficient  material.  Some  of  our  best  prepara- 
tory school  boys  go  East  in  search  of  athletic  honors.  The  old 
established  institutions,  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  past  hold  out 
to  them  greater  possibilities  for  athletic  glory.  On  the  other  hand 
very  few  eastern  boys  come  west,  and  so  we  lose  some  of  our 
strength  and  gain  none  in  return.  With  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  western  colleges  and  universities,  however,  and  public 
recognition  of  their  merits  as  educational  institutions,  much  of  this 
sentiment  is  being  overcome  and  boys  from  this  section  are  begin- 
ning to  attend  institutions  of  the  West. 

The  most  plausible  reason  that  may  be  advanced  for  the  differ- 
ence still  existing  between  East  and  West,  is  the  greater  stress 
laid  by  the  former  on  the  development  of  preparatory  school  boys. 
Their  academies  adopt  almost  the  same  policies  in  governing  ath- 
letics as  are  observed  at  colleges.  Unlike  western  schools,  they 
employ  coaches  who  have  been  trained  for  the  work  and  who  are 
fully  as  well  qualified  to  develop  football  teams  as  the  men  who 
coach  at  universities.  After  four  years  of  such  training  boys  enter 
college,  not  as  raw  recruits  or  even  moderately  fair  players,  but 
with  a  full  understanding  of  every  point  of  the  game,  and  con- 
sequently begin  their  college  career  as  well  qualified  to  play  foot- 
ball as  some  college  men  are  after  considerable  experience.     This 
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must  be  considered  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  why  the  East  has 
been  superior  to  the  West  in  football,  and  only  when  western  pre- 
paratory schools  become  able  to  equip  their  students  with  like 
facilities  for  building  up  football  men,  will  the  difference  become 
equalized. 

As  a  last  word  it  might  be  added  that  East  and  West  are  on  a 
much  more  equal  footing  than  would  appear  from  the  various  selec- 
tions made  each  year  for  the  theoretical  ail-American  team.  It 
was  not  until  some  of  the  men  who  constitute  themselves  supreme 
judges  came  west  to  see  western  contests  that  they  saw  fit  to  give 
us  recognition  by  placing  such  men  ^s  Heston,  Eckersall,  and 
Steffen  on  their  teams.  If  they  will  make  it  a  point  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  western  players  they  undoubtedly  will 
favor  the  West  with  something  more  than  an  occasional  compli- 
mentary vote.  The  West  has  much  cause  to  feel  gratified  with  its 
past  progress,  and  good  reason  to  look  to  the  future  with  high  hope. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  IN  SOCIOLOGY 

UNDER  the  title  of  The  Cameralists  the  University  of  Chicago 
Press  has  just  issued  a  volume  by  Professor  Albion  W. 
Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 
The  book,  of  630  pages,  has  for  its  sub-title  "The  Pioneers  of  Ger- 
man Social  Polity,"  and  discusses  in  twenty-two  chapters  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  the  civics  of  Osse  and  of  Obrecht,  the  cameralis- 
tics  of  Seckendorff,  Becher,  Schroder,  Gerhard,  Rohr,  Gasser, 
Dithmar,  Zincke,  Darjes,  and  of  Justi,  the  argument  of  Justi's 
"Staatswirthschaft,"  his  political  philosophy,  his  "Policeywissen- 
schaft,"  and  his  cameralistic  miscellanies,  and  the  cameralistics  of 
Sonnenfels,  including  the  "Introduction,"  "Policey,"  "Handlung," 
and  "Handlung  und  Finanz." 

The  author  says  in  the  preface  that  like  its  predecessor  in  the 
series,  Adam  Smith  and  Modern  Sociology,  the  present  book  is  a 
mere  fragment,  dealing  with  a  single  factor  of  the  social  process 
in  the  German  States,  a  factor  already  effective  in  1655,  The 
most  important  seventeenth-century  writers  are  reviewed  in  se- 
quence, but  the  emphasis  of  the  book  falls  in  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  the  final  chapter  the  author  summarizes  his  conclusions  and 
says  that 

The  cameralists  not  only  gave  voice  to  the  constructive  civic  ideas  of 
an  era,  but  the  system  which  they  formulated  contains  all  the  essentials  of 
German  polity  today.  From  the  close  of  the  cameralistic  period,  and  the 
turning  of  German  political  thinking  from  its  natural  course  by  the  Revolu- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  Smithism  on  the  other,  down  to  the  formation  of 
the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  in  1871,  so  many  factors  enter  into  the  reorgani- 
zation of  German  social  science  that  it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  permanent 
cameralistic  elements.  To  understand  modern  Germany  which  is  directly 
and  indirectly  exerting  such  manifold  influence  upon  the  whole  world,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  account  not  only  of  present  activities  in  Germany,  but  of 
those  formative  purposes  and  tentative  institutions  which  the  Cameralists 
represent. 
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A  NEW  COLLEGE  TEXTBOOK  IN 
GEOLOGY 

HENRY  HOLT  &  COMPANY  of  New  York  have  recently 
issued,  in  the  American  Science  Series,  a  new  college  text- 
book in  geology,  the  authors  being  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamber- 
lin.  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  Professor  Rollin  D. 
Salisbury,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography.  The  volume,  of 
990  pages,  considers  in  Part  I  (Dynamic  and  Structural  Geology) 
the  materials  of  the  earth  and  their  arrangement,  the  geological 
work  of  the  atmosphere,  land  waters,  ground  (underground)  water, 
the  work  of  snow  and  ice,  the  work  of  the  ocean,  lakes,  movements 
and  deformations  of  the  earth's  body,  vulcanism,  and  structural 
geology.  In  Part  H  (Historical  Geology)  are  discussed  the  origin 
of  the  earth,  stages  of  the  earth's  history  leading  to  the  known 
eras  (under  the  Laplacian  hypothesis;  under  modification  of  the 
Laplacian  hypothesis;  under  the  Planetesimal  hypothesis),  and  the 
various  geologic  eras. 

In  the  preface  the  statement  is  made  that 

Little  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  commonly  reorganized  subdivisions  of  the 
science,  such  as  dynamic  geology,  stratigraphic  geology,  physiographic  geol- 
ogy, etc.  The  treatment  proceeds  rather  from  the  point  of  view  that  the 
science  is  a  unit,  that  its  one  theme  is  the  history  of  the  earth,  and  that  the 
discussions    of    dynamic    geology,    physiographic    geology,    etc.,    apart    from 

their  historical  bearing,  lose  much  of  their  significance  and  interest 

Throughout  the  work  the  central  purpose  has  been,  not  only  to  set  forth  the 
present  status  of  knowledge,  but  to  present  it  so  that  the  student  will  be 
introduced  to  the  methods  and  spirit  of  the  science.  To  this  end  the  working 
methods  of  the  geologist  have  been  implied  as  frequently  as  practicable.  To 
this  end  also  there  has  been  frankness  of  statement  relative  to  the  limitation 
of  knowledge  and  the  uncertainty  of  many  tentative  conclusions. 

The  book  contains  thirty-one  chapters,  twenty-one  plates,  and 
over  six  hundred  figures  in  the  text,  and  is  concluded  by  refer- 
ence tables  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants  and  animals,  and  by 
an  index  of  thirty  pages. 

A  preceding  work  on  geology  by  the  same  authors  is  in  three 
volumes,  of  about  1900  pages,  the  first  entitled  Processes  and 
Their  Results,  and  the  second  and  third,  Earth  History.  These 
are  also  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Company  of  New  York. 
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BIBLICAL   IDEAS   OF  ATONEMENT" 


UNDER  the  title  given  above  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
pubhshed  in  November  a  new  volume  by  Professor  Ernest  D. 
Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation;  Assistant  Professor  John  M.  P.  Smith,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Semitics;  and  Associate  Professor  Gerald  B.  Smith, 
of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology.  The  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  pages  contains  thirteen  chapters,  an  appendix 
giving  lists  of  the  more  important  books  on  the  idea  of  atonement,  a 
subject  index,  and  scripture  passages. 
In  the  preface  the  authors  say  that — 

To  trace  the  history  of  an  idea  is  to  discover  the  forces  that  have 
co-operated   to   produce  it,    and   to   transform    it    from   age   to  age.     The 

history  of  the  idea  is  thus  its  best  explanation Realizing  that  most 

of  our  readers  w^ould  desire,  not  only  a  historical  statement  of  w^hat  was 
believed  and  taught  by  the  prophets  and  teachers  of  old,  but  also  some 
indication  of  the  value  of  those  teachings  for  the  present  day,  the  closing 
section  of  the  book  (chaps.  XII,  XIII)  has  been  added  in  an  endeavor 
to  meet  this  legitimate  demand. 

The  first  eleven  chapters  were  first  published  in  the  Biblical 
World  during  the  year  1908-9.  In  Part  I  the  idea  of  atonement  is 
traced  in  preprophetic  Israel,  in  the  Prophets  and  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  later  priestly  literature;  in  Part  II  atonement  in  non- 
canonical  Jewish  literature  is  considered ;  and  in  Part  III,  the  idea 
of  atonement  in  the  New  Testament.  Part  IV  gives  a  summary  of 
the  biblical  teachings  concerning  atonement,  and  the  closing  chapter 
in  Part  V  discusses  atonement  in  the  light  of  modern  thought. 
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NEW  PLAN  OF  STUDENT  ORGANI- 
ZATION 

The  student  body,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  has  voted  to 
adopt  the  new  plan  of  student  or- 
ganization formulated  by  a  com- 
mission made  up  of  students  and 
members  of  the  Faculty,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  main  points  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows : 

A  Senior  Council  and  a  Junior 
Council  elected  in  February  of  each 
year  is  empowered  to  have  general 
oversight  of  student  affairs,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  elections  for 
student  officers  of  the  four  divisions 
into  which  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent body  is  divided.  The  presi- 
dent of  each  division  sits  as  an  ex 
officio  member  upon  the  Student 
Council.  The  division  officers  are 
elected  early  in  the  autumn  and 
have  charge  of  all  affairs  belonging 
to  the  various  divisions  as  such. 
The  divisions  will  be  known  as 
Upper  Seniors  and  Lower  Seniors; 
Upper  Juniors  and  Lower  Juniors ; 
and  the  students  will  be  classified 
in  one  or  other  of  these  groups  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  majors 
of  credit  that  they  have.  The  Upper 
Seniors  must  have  twenty-seven ; 
the  Lower  Seniors,  eighteen ;  the 
Upper  Juniors,  nine ;  and  the 
Lower  Juniors,  less  than  nine. 
The  Councils  may  disregard  a  dis- 
crepancy not  to  exceed  three  majors 
in   classifying    students. 

Whenever  they  desire,  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Councils  may  meet  to- 
gether as  the  Undergraduate  Stu- 
dent Council,  to  act  upon  affairs 
which  affect  the  entire  student  body 
in  distinction  from  the  Senior  Col- 
leges or  Junior  Colleges  respectively. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  plan  the  various  as- 
pects of  undergraduate  student  life 
will  secure  proper  control  and  guid- 
ance, and  that  a  more  wholesome 
and  vigorous  development  of  under- 
graduate interest  may  result. 


The  chairman  of  the  commission 
was  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
Dean  of  the  Senior  Colleges;  and 
with  him  on  the  commission  were 
Associate  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  and  seven  students — 
four  from  the  Senior  Colleges  and 
three  from  the  Junior  Colleges. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Early  in  the  university  year  1908^ 
the  President  of  the  University  ap- 
pointed a  faculty  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Alonzo  K.  Parker, 
Richard  G.  Moulton,  William  D. 
MacClintock,  George  H.  Mead,  and 
Walter  A.  Payne  to  arrange  for 
exercises  marking  the  hundredth 
anniversaries  of  the  births  of  some 
of  the  distinguished  men  bom  in 
the  year  1809.  A  concert  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  com- 
memorative of  the  birth  of  Felix 
Bartholdy  Mendelssohn,  was  given 
at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
February  3,  and  the  exceptional  in- 
terest manifested  led  the  committee 
to  arrange  for  another  concert  on 
the  afternoon  of  April  13.  The 
presentation  of  these  programmes 
was  made  possible  by  the  sympathy 
and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Frederick  Stock,  and 
its  manager,  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Wes- 
sels. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  shown 
in  these  concerts,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Haskell  Assembly  Room  on 
May  10  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  perfecting  an  organization  under 
the  auspices  of  which  such  pro- 
grammes might  be  made  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  University  life.  A 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
James  H.  Breasted,  James  A.  Field, 
William  G.  Hale,  George  H.  Mead, 
Newman  Miller,  Alonzo  K.  Parker, 
and  Walter  A.  Payne,  appointed  for 
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the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  the  Univer- 
sity Orchestral  Association,  reported 
to  another  meeting  on  May  24.  At 
this  meeting  the  University  Orches- 
tral Association  was  organized  and 
a  constitution  adopted  providing 
that  "the  object  of  this  association 
shall  be  the  cultivation  of  an  inter- 
est in  good  music  by  means  of  an 
annual  series  of  orchestral  concerts 
in  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  sup- 
plemented by  such  other  programmes 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  officers 
of  the  association  will  contribute  to 
that  end."  It  was  provided  that  the 
association  should  consist  of  one 
hundred  members  each  of  whom 
would  agree  to  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  year  a  pro  rata  portion  of  any 
deficit  which  might  result  from  the 
giving  of  the  series  of  concerts  for 
that  year.  The  following  officers 
and  directors  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, George  H.  Mead;  vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Sherwood  J.  Larned; 
secretary-treasurer,  Walter  A.  Payne ; 
additional  directors:  Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson,  Mrs.  Francis  W. 
Parker,  James  H.  Breasted,  and 
Wallace  Heckman.  The  officers, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  auxiliary 
committee,  set  about  securing  the 
desired   Association   membership. 

Meanwhile  tentative  plans  had 
been  made  with  the  Theodore 
Thomas  Orchestra  to  present  a 
series  of  six  concerts  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  at  4  o'clock 
on  the  afternoons  of  November  2 
and  December  7,  1909,  and  January 

4,  January  25,   March   i,  and  April 

5,  1910. 

The  seating  capacity  of  Mandel 
Hall  is  1,141.  The  number  of  sea- 
son tickets  sold  before  the  first  con- 
cert was  995,  thus  insuring  the 
financial  success  of  the  series.  Of 
these,  353  were  sold  to  students  in 
the  University  at  special  rates.  On 
the  afternoon  of  November  2  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  pre- 
sented a  unique  programme  to  an 
audience  practically  filling  the  hall, 
the  composers  represented  including 
Weber,  Dvorak,  Borodin,  Liadow, 
and  Glazounow.  The  violin  and 
'cello  duet  by  Kramer  and  Steindel, 
from  the  "Ruses  d'amour,"  was  re- 


ceived with  especial  enthusiasm  and 
encored. 

On  December  7  an  even  larger 
audience  was  in  attendance,  the  pro- 
gramme including  Beethoven's  Sev- 
enth Symphony,  Wolf's  Italian 
Serenade,  the  Invitation  to  the 
Dance,  by  Weber-Weingartner,  and 
Capriccio  Espagnol,  Opus  34,  by 
Rimsky-Korsakow. 

In  order  that  the  programmes 
may  be  arranged  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  accordance  with  the  prefer- 
ences of  the  season-ticket  holders, 
a  programme  committee  consisting  of 
Messrs.  James  R.  Angell  and  James 
A.  Field,  and  Mrs.  Carl  D.  Buck, 
has  been  appointed.  This  committee 
has  arranged  with  the  conductor  of 
the  Orchestra  to  present  the  follow- 
ing programme  on  the  afternoon  of 
January  4: 
Overture — "Coriolanus,"    Opus    62, 

Beethovea 
Symphony  No.  2,  D  Major,  Opus  73, 

Brahms 
Symphonic  Poem  No.  3 — "Danse  Maca- 
bre,"   Opus    40    Saint-Saens 

"Trauma,"  (Orchestration  by  Theodore 

Thomas)     Wagner 

Rhapsodic   Hongroise   No.   2 Liszt 


THE  TWENTY-SECOND  EDUCATION- 
AL  CONFERENCE   OF    ACADEMIES 
AND  HIGH   SCHOOLS 

On  November  19  and  20  was  held 
the  annual  educational  conference 
of  the  University  with  its  co-operat- 
ing schools.  Two  notable  meetings 
were  held.  On  Friday  afternoon 
two  important  subjects  were  pre- 
sented, one  by  Mr.  Walter  Sargent, 
Professor  of  Manual  Training  and 
Art  in  Relation  to  Education,  who 
spoke  on  "The  Place  of  Manual 
Arts  in  the  Secondary  Schools;" 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  Lester  Bart- 
lett  Jones,  on  "The  Place  of  Music 
in  the  Public  Schools." 

On  Saturday  morning  an  un- 
usually large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence listened  to  Dr.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Chicago,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Pub- 
lic High  School — Its  Principal  and 
Its  Teachers;"  and  to  Professor 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the 
School  of  Education,  on  the  "Science 
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of  Education."  It  was  felt  by  all 
who  heard  them  that  these  four 
addresses  have  done  much  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  action  by  educators 
along  the  lines  which  were  discussed. 
An  event  of  great  interest  to  high- 
school  principals,  teachers,  and  stu- 
dents alike  was  the  competitive 
prize  contests  and  examinations  in 
six  departments,  participated  in  by 
members  of  the  senior  classes  in 
co-operating  schools.  Two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  students  from  fifty- 
eight  schools  took  part  in  these 
events.  The  winners  of  prize  scholar- 
ships were  as  follows :  In  declama- 
tion, Helen  Swasey,  DeKalb  Town- 
ship High  School,  and  Leonard 
Grossman,  Wendell  Phillips  High 
School;  in  Botany,  James  Leben- 
sohn,  McKinley  High  School ;  in 
English,  Edna  M.  Straus,  Wendell 
Phillips  High  School ;  in  German, 
Bertha  Riss,  Lake  View  High 
School;  in  Latin,  William  Kurzin, 
Medill  High  School ;  in  Mathe- 
matics. Frank  B.  Kelly,  Joliet  High 
School;  in  Physics,  Matthew  Benesh, 
John  Marshall  High  School. 


THE  FACULTIES 

"The  Wandering  of  the  Pole"  is 
the  subject  of  an  illustrated  contri- 
bution in  the  November  issue  of 
the  World  To-Day,  by  Professor 
Edwin  B.  Frost,  Director  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

"The  Strike  at  Iquique"  is  the 
subject  of  a  note  contributed  to  the 
November  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  by  Professor  J. 
Laurence  Laughlin,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment   of    Political    Economy. 

In  the  October  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages and  Literatures,  Dr.  Daniel 
D.  Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of 
Semitics,  has  a  contribution  en- 
titled "A  Neo-Babylonian  Catalogue 
of  Hymns." 

"Gold  and  Prices"  is  the  subject 
of  the  opening  contribution  in  the 
May  (1909)  number  of  the  Journal 
of  Political  Economy,  by  Professor 
J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Economy. 


"The  Resurrection  Faith  of  the 
First  Disciples"  was  the  subject  of 
the  opening  contribution  in  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Journal  of 
Theology,  by  Assistant  Professor 
Shirley  J.  Case,  of  the  Department 
of  New  Testament  Literature  and 
Interpretation. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new 
state  commission  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois  for  the  investi- 
gation of  pellagra  are  Dr.  Frank 
Billings,  Professor  of  Medicine,  and 
Assistant  Professor  Howard  T. 
Ricketts,  of  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology and  Bacteriology. 

A  Life  for  a  Life  is  the  title  of  a 
new  novel  by  Professor  Robert  Her- 
rick,  of  the  Department  of  English. 
The  volume  is  to  be  issued  in  Jan- 
uary by  the  Macmillan  Company,  who 
also  were  the  publishers  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick's  last  novel,  Together,  of  which 
nine  editions  have  been  printed. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner 
on  Occupational  Diseases,  which  was 
recently  submitted  to  the  governor 
of  Illinois,  had  among  its  signers 
Professor  Ludwig  Hektoen,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and 
Bacteriology,  and  Professor  Charles 
R.  Henderson  of  the  Department  of 
Sociology. 

"Mexican  Plants  and  People"  was 

the  subject  of  an  illustrated  address 
in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  on  October  15,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Barnes,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany.  It  was  the 
first  in  a  series  of  lectures  for  the 
year  1909-10,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Chi- 
cago. 

In  the  volume  recently  issued  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  entitled  Fifty 
Years  of  Darwinism,  is  included  an 
address  by  Professor  John  M. 
Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Botany,  on  the  indebtedness  of 
botany  to  Darwin.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  volume  is  by  Professor 
Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the 
Department   of   Geology. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Astronomical  and  Astrophysical  So- 
ciety of  America  was  held  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.,  from  August  18  to  August  21, 
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Director  Edwin  B.  Frost  and  other 
members  of  the  Observatory  staff 
having  general  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting.  Forty- 
two  papers  were  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was 
one  of  the  speakers  before  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Chicago  on  De- 
cember 8,  his  subject  being  "The 
Theater  and  Civic  Life."  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  Head  of  Hull  House, 
Chicago,  discussed  on  the  same  oc- 
casion the  subject  of  "The  Child 
and  the  Theater."  The  exercises 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Dramatic  Club  of  Evanston,  111. 

On  October  ii  the  governor  of 
Illinois  appointed  Lorado  Taft,  the 
Chicago  sculptor,  as  a  member  of  the 
new  State  Art  Commission.  Mr. 
Taft,  who  is  Professorial  Lecturer 
on  the  History  of  Art,  recently  gave 
before  the  University  a  series  of  il- 
lustrated lectures  on  the  ideals  and 
technique  of  the  sculptor's  art,  and 
is  now  engaged  on  proposed  plans 
for  the  beautifying  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  contribution  from  the  Hull 
Botanical  Laboratory,  "Cytology  of 
Cutleria  and  Aglaozonia,"  by  Dr. 
Shigeo  Yamanouchi,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Botany,  appears  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Botanical 
Gazette,  and  also  the  130th  contri- 
bution, on  "Oxygen  Pressure  and 
the  Germination  of  Xanthium 
Seeds,"  by  Charles  A.  ShuU,  now 
of  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
tucky. 

"Non-Religious  Persons"  (a  chap- 
ter from  a  forthcoming  book,  The 
Psychology  of  Religious  Experience) 
is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in 
the  October  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology,  by  Assistant 
Professor  Edward  S.  Ames,  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy.  To  the 
same  number  of  the  Journal  Assist- 
ant Professor  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed, 
of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and 
Patristic  Greek,  contributes  "Notes 
on  the  Freer  Gospels." 

"Aus  dem  Leben  einer  amerikan- 
ischen  Universitat"  is  the  subject  of 
a     contribution     in     the     November 


number  of  the  Monatschrift  fUr 
Pastoraltheologie,  published  in  Ber- 
lin, by  Professor  Carl  Clemen,  of  the 
University  of  Bonn.  It  is  an  es- 
pecially sympathetic  and  discrimi- 
nating comparison  of  American  and 
German  university  methods.  Pro- 
fessor Clemen  gave  a  series  of  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  Autumn  Quarter  of 
1908. 

In  an  address  before  the  Ger- 
manistic  Society  of  Chicago,  in 
Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute, 
Professor  John  M.  Manly,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  English,  gave 
his  impressions  as  an  exchange  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Gotting- 
en,  where  he  gave  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  English  literature  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  to  bring 
about  a  permanent  exchange  of 
professors  between  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  various  German  uni- 
versities. 

A  contribution  on  the  University 
of  Chicago  appears  in  the  Standard 
of  November  13,  1909,  by  Professor 
Cornelius  Woelfkin,  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  an  "un- 
solicited testimony"  to  the  value  and 
significance  of  the  Universities  work, 
particularly  of  the  work  of  the 
Divinity  School.  Professor  Woelf- 
kin gave  a  course  of  lectures  in 
homiletics  drring  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter and  was  the  Convocation 
preacher  at  the  seventy-second  Con- 
vocation  on   August  29. 

"Evidences  of  Incompleteness  in 
the  Aeneid  of  Vergil"  is  the  subject 
of  a  contribution  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Classical  Journal,  by  Pro- 
fessor Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Latin.  It  was  first 
given  as  a  paper  before  the  Classi- 
cal Association  of  the  Middle  West 
and  South,  at  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  New  Orleans.  In  the  same 
number  of  this  journal  is  ^n  article 
by  Assistant  Professor  Robert  J. 
Bonner,  of  the  Department  of 
Greek,  on  "The  Mutual  Intelligibility 
of  Greek  Dialects." 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Journal  Mr.  John  A.  Park- 
hurst,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
has  a  contribution  on  "The  Evidence 
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from  Photographic  Color  Filters  in 
Regard  to  the  Absorption  of  Light 
in  Space."  In  the  same  number  is 
a  contribution  entitled  "Eight  Stars 
Having  Variable  Radial  Velocities," 
by  Director  Edwin  B.  Frost  and 
Mr.  Oliver  J.  Lee.  Photographs  of 
Halley's  comet  taken  by  the  two-foot 
reflector  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
are  reproduced  in  the  October  num- 
ber, with  account  of  the  observations 
by  Mr.  Lee,  the  computer  at  the  Ob- 
servatory. 

"Germany's  Discoveries  in  the 
Ancient  Orient"  was  the  subject  of 
an  address  in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the 
Art  Institute,  December  6,  by  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Breasted,  Director 
of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum. 
The  address,  which  is  published 
in  this  number  of  the  Magazine, 
was  given  before  the  Germanistic 
Society  of  Chicago.  In  the  Chau- 
tauquan  magazine  for  December, 
Mr.  Breasted  has  a  fully  illustrated 
contribution  entitled  "The  Voyage 
of  the  Nile — The  Tombs  of  the 
Barons — Abydos  and  Denderah," 
the  fourth  in  a  series  under  the 
title  "A  Reading  Journey  through 
Egypt." 

Associate  Professor  Charles  E. 
Merriam,  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science,  has  been  made  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Municipal  Expenditures,  for  which 
the  city  council  has  appropriated 
$60,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  ex- 
perts, investigators,  and  clerks. 
Among  the  other  members  of  the 
commission  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  a 
member  of  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees.  Mr.  Merriam  is  the  author 
of  a  monograph  on  municipal  ex- 
penditures, which  was  issued  under 
the  auspices  of  the  City  Club  of  Chi- 
cago, and  has  also  written  A  History 
of  American  Political  Theories,  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

"Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Ele- 
mentary Schools"  is  the  subject  of  a 
contribution  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher, 
by  Professor  Walter  Sargent,  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  arti- 
cle is  illustrated  by  six  figures. 
"Natural  History  in  the  Grades"  is 
discussed  by  Associate  Professor 
Otis     W.    Caldwell,    Supervisor    of 


Nature-Study  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation, and  Associate  Professor  S. 
Chester  Parker,  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  has  a  second  contri- 
bution on  "Our  Inherited  Practice 
in  Elementary  Schools,"  the  special 
subject  being  "The  Dancing-Master 
Education  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury." 

Geschichte  des  alt  en  Aegyptcns  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  issued  this 
winter  by  the  publishing  house  of 
Curtius  in  Berlin.  The  translation 
from  Professor  James  H.  Breasted's 
History  of  Egypt,  published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  was  made 
by  Dr.  Herman  Ranke  of  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Berlin.  The  volume,  of 
five  hundred  pages,  has  two  hundred 
illustrations  and  maps.  Professor 
Breasted's  history  is  also  to  appear 
in  an  edition  for  the  blind,  the  book 
having  been  selected  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Classical  Department  of 
the  British  Museum  to  be  printed  in 
the  Braille  system  of  raised  symbols, 
and  the  American  publishers  having 
given  their  permissiorL 

Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, contributes  the  opening  article 
to  the  October- November  number 
of  the  Journal  of  Geology,  "Physical 
Geography  of  the  Pleistocene  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Pleisto- 
cene Conditions."  Professorial  Lec- 
turer Bailey  Willis  has  a  contribu- 
tion in  the  same  number  on  "Paleo- 
graphic  Maps  of  North  America," 
with  one  illustration ;  Associate 
Professor  Stuart  Weller,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  gives  a  "De- 
scription of  a  Permian  Crinoid 
Fauna  from  Texas,"  illustrated  by 
one  plate;  and  Professor  Samuel 
W.  Williston,  of  the  Department  of 
Paleontology,  has  a  contribution  on 
"New  or  Little-Known  Permian 
Vertebrates,"  illustrated  by  seven 
figures. 

"The  Department  of  Education  in 
American  Universities"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  opening  contribution  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  School 
Review,  by  Professor  Charles  H. 
Judd,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Director  of  the  School 
of  Education.  It  was  first  given  as 
an  address  before  the  Association  of 
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Doctors  of  Philosophy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  June.  "Manual  Train- 
ing in  the  Service  of  Physics"  was 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  same 
number,  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman, 
Instructor  in  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy. The  opening  contribution  in 
the  December  number  of  the  journal 
is  by  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Dean 
of  the  University  High  School,  on 
"The  Social  Organization  of  the 
High   School." 

Professor  Starr  Willard  Cutting, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures, 
gave  an  address  in  German  on  the 
poet  Schiller  at  the  celebration,  No- 
vember 10,  1909,  in  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  poet's 
birth.  The  address,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  English  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine,  was  delivered 
at  the  Schiller  monument,  the  exer- 
cises of  the  day  being  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Schwaben-Verein 
of  Chicago.  The  other  speaker, 
who  gave  an  address  in  English, 
was  Congressman  Henry  Sherman 
Boutell.  Both  addresses  appear  in 
German  in  the  Chicago  Abendpost 
of  November  10,  1909.  "Schiller  als 
Dramatiker"  was  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Cutting  on  Novem- 
ber 4  before  the  Columbia  Damen- 
Club  of  Chicago. 

Judith  and  Holofernes  is  the  title 
of  a  new  poetic  drama  by  Assistant 
Professor  Martin  Schiitze,  of  the 
Department  of  German.  His  first 
drama,  Hero  and  Leander,  is  to  be 
presented  soon,  with  a  number  of 
other  modern  plays,  in  a  lecture 
series  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Schiitze  gave  an  address  on  Octo- 
ber 23  before  a  meeting  of  the  Cook 
County  Clubs  of  Women  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Evanston  Dramatic 
Club,  his  subject  being  "The  Poetic 
Drama."  "Schiller  after  Five  Cen- 
turies" was  the  subject  of  an  address, 
November  10,  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  occasion  being  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Schiller's  birth.  On  November  19, 
Mr.  Schiitze's  subject  before  the 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in 
St.    Paul,    Minn.,    was    "The    Con- 


temporary German  Drama,"  and  on 
November  20  he  spoke  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  on  "The  Prin- 
cipal Aspects  of  Contemporary  Ger- 
man   Literature." 

The  December  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Political  Economy  contains 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Eco- 
nomics, held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  on  October  22,  1909.  Among 
those  taking  part  in  the  discussion 
were  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson; 
Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Economy;  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Leon  C.  Marshall ;  Assistant 
Professor  Robert  F.  Hoxie;  and 
Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the 
School  of  Education.  There  were 
thirty-two  present  at  the  conference, 
representing  nineteen  institutions. 
Professor  John  H.  Gray,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  was  the 
chairman  of  the  conference,  and 
Associate  Professor  Marshall,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  was  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Source  Book  for  Social  Origins  is 
the  title  of  a  new  vplume  issued  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  the 
author  being  Associate  Professor 
William  I.  Thomas,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Sociology  and  Anthropol- 
ogy. Tts  sub-title  is  "Psychological 
Standpoint,  Ethnological  Materials, 
and  Classified  Bibliographies  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Savage  Society." 
The  work  is  divided  into  seven  parts ; 
External  Environment  (Anthropo- 
Geograohy  and  Primitive  Econom- 
ics) ;  Primitive  Mind  and  Education; 
Early  Marriage ;  Invention  and  Tech- 
nology ;  Art,  Ornament,  and  Decora- 
tion ;  Magic,  Religion,  Ritual,  and 
Ceremonial ;  and  Social  Organization, 
Morality,  and  the  State.  The  seven 
bibliographical  lists  amount  to  about 
sixty-five  pages,  and  the  papers 
forming  the  body  of  the  book  are  by 
such  eminent  anthropologists  as 
Boas,  Tyler,  Westermarck,  Spencer, 
Fladdon,  and  Rivers.  The  author 
has  an  introductory  chapter  on  the 
student's  point  of  view  for  the  ma- 
terials, and  also  critical  comments 
in  connection  with  each  part. 

Athletic  Games  in  the  Education 
of   Women  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
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recently  published  by  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.,  the  authors  being  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Gertrude  Dudley,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Culture,  and 
Frances  A.  Kellor,  a  former  gradu- 
ate student  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. The  book,  of  270  pages, 
discusses  first  the  value  of  athletic 
games,  under  the  heads  of  "Citizen- 
ship and  Social  Education,"  "Educa- 
tional Value  of  Athletics,"  and 
"Instructors — Their  Responsibility 
and  Training."  Part  H  considers  the 
present  conditions  of  athletics  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  universities,  and 
colleges,  and  political  and  social  or- 
ganizations, and  also  competitive  and 
public  games;  and  Part  III  discusses 
methods  of  instruction,  including 
chapters  on  "General  Training  and 
Contests," '  "Basket-Ball,"  "Indoor 
Baseball,"  and  "Field  Hockey."  The 
authors  say  in  the  preface  that  their 
experiments  with  many  hundreds  of 
students  and  players  have  demon- 
strated repeatedly  that  athletic  games 
are  real  factors  in  education. 

On  October  8  and  9  Director 
Charles  H.  Judd  and  Professor 
Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  School  of 
Education,  gave  addresses  before 
the  Illinois  School  Masters'  Club  at 
Peoria,  111.  Mr.  Judd  also  repre- 
sented the  University  of  Chicago  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Illinois 
Teachers'  Association  at  Danville, 
111.,  and  also  at  the  inaugfuration  of 
President  J.  D.  Cowling  at  North- 
field,  Minn.  Mr.  Butler  represented 
the  University  at  the  jubilee  cele- 
bration of  Lake  Forest  College  on 
October  23,  and  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Small  (a  U.  of 
C.  Master)  at  Lake  Erie  College, 
Ohio.  Mr.  Butler  also  spoke  be- 
fore the  Lake  County  (Ind.) 
Teachers'  Association  on  October 
29.  Professor  George  E.  Vincent, 
Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Lit- 
erature, and  Science,  gave  addresses 
before  the  Northwestern  Iowa 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  on  October  15,  and  the 
Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, at  Toledo,  on  October  29. 
Professor  Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the 
Department  of  Latin,  spoke  before 
the  Military  Tract  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation, at  Galesburg,  111.,  on  Octo- 
ber 2.     On   November  4,   Professor 


Judd  gave  an  address  before  the 
Iowa  State  Association,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  on  November  6, 
before  the  Northern  Illinois  Asso- 
ciation, at  Elgin,  111.,  when  Mr. 
Butler  also  spoke.  Other  addresses 
by  Mr.  Butler  in  November  were  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  before  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  and  at  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  before  the  Central 
Teachers'  Association.  On  Novem- 
ber 18,  Associate  Professor  Charles 
R.  Mann,  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  represented  the  University 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the 
University   of   Illinois. 


LIBRARIAN'S     ACCESSION    REPORT 
FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER,  1909 

During  the  Summer  Quarter,  1909, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  library 
of  the  University  a  total  number  of 
5.377  volumes,  from  the  following 
sources : 

BOOKS    ADDED     BY     PURCHASE 

Books  added  by  purchase,  2,783  vol- 
umes, distributed  as  follows :  Anatomy, 
17;  Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Physi- 
oloffy,  3  ;  Anthropology,  41  ;  Astronomy 
(Ryerson),  4;  Astronomy  (Yerkes), 
19;  Bacteriology,  20;  Biology,  2; 
Botany,  5 ;  Chemistrj-,  27 ;  Church 
History,  37 ;  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 44 ;  Dano-Nonvegian  and 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary,  10; 
Embryology,  3;  English,  106;  English, 
German,  and  Romance.  2 ;  General  Li- 
brary, 55;  General  Literature,  43; 
Geography,  23 ;  Geology,  6 ;  German, 
55 ;  Greek,  127;  Haskell,  22;  History, 
194;  History  of  Art,  48;  Household 
Administration,  6 ;  Latin,  61  ;  Latin 
and  Greek,  13;  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
2 ;  Law  School,  975  ;  Mathematics,  35  ; 
New  Testament,  50 ;  Palaeontology, 
12;  Pathology,  3;  Philosophy,  44; 
Physical  Culture,  5 ;  Physics,  ^3 ; 
Physiological  Chemistry,  1 1  ;  Physiol- 
ogy, 12;  Political  Economy^  57  ;  Politi- 
cal Science,  28 ;  Practical  Theology,  i  ; 
Psychology,  15;  Romance,  129;  San- 
skrit and  Comparative  Philology,  32 ; 
School  of  Education,  267 ;  Semitics, 
18;  Semitics  and  New  Testament,  i; 
Sociology,  26;  Sociology  (Divinity), 
12;  Systematic  Theology,  10;  Zoology, 


Books  added  by  gift,   1,848  volumes, 
distributed  as  follows:     Anthropology, 
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2 ;  Astronomy  (Ryerson),  7 ;  Bacteri- 
ology, I  ;  Biology,  81  ;  Botany,  5 ; 
Chemistry,  5 ;  Church  History,  5 ; 
Commerce  and  Administration,  13 ; 
Comparative  Religion,  i  ;  English,  6 ; 
General  Library,  1,171  ;  General  Liter- 
ature, i;  Geography,  13;  Geology,  29; 
German,  5  ;  Greek,  5 ;  Haskell,  25  ; 
History,  180;  History  of  Art,  3; 
Household  Administration,  i  ;  Latin, 
6 ;  Latin  and  Greek,  i  ;  Lexington 
Hall,  I  ;  Mathematics,  50  ;  New  Testa- 
ment, 2  ;  Pathology,  i  ;  Philosophy,  5  ; 
Physical  Culture,  3 ;  Physics,  8 ;  Po- 
litical Economy,  79 ;  Political  Science, 
5  ;  Practical  Theology,  2 ;  Psychology, 
3 ;  Romance,  3 ;  School  of  Education, 
81;  Semitic^,  3;  Sociology,  4;  Soci- 
ology (Divinity),  i  ;  Systematic  The- 
ology, 8 ;  Zoology,  23. 

BY    EXCHANGE 

Books  added  by  exchange  for  Uni- 
versity publications,  746  volumes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Anthropology,  2  ; 
Astronomy  (Yerkes),  i  ;  Biology,  3  ; 
Church  History,  i  ;  Commerce  and 
Administration,  i  ;  English,  2  ;  English 
and  German,  i;  General  Library,  130; 
Geography,  3 ;  Geology,  10 ;  German, 
8;  Greek,  211;  Haskell,  10;  History, 
8;  History  of  Art,  61;  Latin,  116; 
Latin  and  Greek,  8 ;  Mathematics,  34 ; 
Philosophy  2 ;  Physics,  3  ;  Political 
Economy,  17;  Political  Science,  i; 
Psychology,  2 ;  Romance,  3 ;  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology,  53  ;  School 
of  Education,  50 ;  Sociology,  3 ;  Soci- 
ology (Divinity),   i  ;  Zoology,   i. 

SPECIAL   GIFTS 

Arkansas  Geological  Survey,  reports 
— 8   volumes. 

F.  D.  Bramhall,  Congressional 
Record — 9  volumes. 


Edmund  Buckley,  miscellaneous — 15 
volumes. 

O.  W.  Caldwell,  science — 12  volumes. 

Boston  Board  of  Health,  reports — 
15    volumes. 

W.    T.    Davis,    geology — 7   volumes. 

C.  L.  Hutchinson,  Publications  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton— 6   volumes. 

P.  F.  Jernegan,  Philippine  Islands 
— 3    volumes. 

H.    P.   Judson,    10   volumes. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
miscellaneous — 12   volumes. 

J.  R.  Mann,  Tariff  hearings,  1908-9 
— 9   volumes. 

Michigan  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,   reports — 1 1    volumes. 

Nebraska  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture,   reports — 15    volumes. 

New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,    reports — 9    volumes. 

S.  E.  Payne,  Tariff  hearings  (Com. 
and   Ad.) — 9   volumes. 

Quadrangle  Club,  periodicals — 48 
volumes. 

Smith   College,    Monthly — 4  volumes. 

Springfield  School  Committee,  re- 
ports— 8  volumes. 

Tennessee  Board  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ports^25    volumes. 

United  States  Library  of  Congress, 
state  documents — 12  volumes. 

University  of  Minnesota  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Statipn — 12  volumes. 

Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
reports — 6    volumes. 

Vermont  State  Library,  state  re- 
ports— 25   volumes. 

Alice  B.  Wiles,  Nouvelle  biographic 
generale — 46    volumes. 

S.  W.  Williston,  Kansas  Academy  of 
Science,  transactions  and  miscellaneous 
— 26   volumes. 

United    States    government,    documents 
— -55   volumes   and    158   pamphlets. 
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FOOTBALL  REVISION 

Football  is  to  be  made  not  only 
sane,  but  safe.  Expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  leading  football 
authorities  of  the  country  at  last 
agree  that  a  total  revision  of  the 
rules  is  necessary.  The  new  game 
has  shown  itself  to  be  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  old,  but  that  it  is 
still  woefully  lax  in  safeguard- 
ing its  players  from  injury  and 
even  death  the  roll  of  the  season 
of  1909  amply  proves.  Public 
opinion,  which  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  changes  in  the  rules  after 
the  season  of  1905,  reacted  sharply 
against  the  game  after  the  West 
Point  fatality  this  year,  and  even 
now,  when  the  results  are  viewed 
in  a  better  perspective,  there  are 
voices  of  no  little  power  demanding 
the  abolition  of  the  game. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  ills  of  football  without  abolish- 
ing the  game  does  not  seem  to  be 
proved  in  the  arguments  so  far  ad- 
vanced by  the  affirmative.  Neither 
does  the  fact  that  Columbia  Univer- 
sity has  thrived  without  football  for 
four  years  prove  that  its  abolition 
there  has  been  as  beneficial  as  a 
writer  in  the  December  Review  of 
Reviews  would  have  us  believe.  Ir- 
refutable, however,  is  the  argument 
that  an  institution  of  learning, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  light  the  way 
for  men  to  follow,  cannot  counte- 
nance the  continuance  of  fatalities 
and  injuries  which  even  the  re- 
visions of   1905   failed  to  stop. 

Proposals  to  revise  the  game  in 
order  to  make  it  safe  for  the  play- 
ers have  come  from  various  quar- 
ters, but  none  appear  to  be  as  far- 
reaching  in  their  effect  as  the  five 
changes  presented  by  Director  Stagg 
and  recommended  by  the  athletic 
board  of  the  University  without  the 
slightest  hesitation.  Mr.  Stagg  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  reforming 
football.  The  changes  that  he  asks 
are  as   follows : 

I.  Allowing  two  chances  to  make 
10  yards  or  three  chances  to  make 


15  yards,  as  Walter  Camp  has  sug- 
gested, thus  encouraging  more  for- 
ward passing,  which  should  be  made 
easier. 

2.  Not  allowing  pushing  or  pull- 
ing runner  with  ball,  which  now- 
causes  injury  in  two  ways — by  strik- 
ing player  with  combined  force  of 
two  or  three  men  and  causing  the 
massing  of  men  in  a  pile  to  stop 
plays. 

3.  Placing  a  penalty  on  crawling 
with  the  ball,  which  now  causes  pil- 
ing up. 

4.  Emphasizing  penalty  for  piling 
on  player  who  is  down. 

5.  Emphasizing  need  of  referee's 
blowing  whistle  when  ball  is  down, 
to  prohibit  massing  to  stop  plays. 

Another  important  suggestion  has 
been  made  by  Professor  F.  W. 
Springer  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, who  advocates  a  new  rule  to 
the  effect  that  any  player  leaving 
the  game  because  of  an  injury,  or 
any  of  certain  specified  injuries 
shall  be  accompanied  by  an  oppo- 
nent to  be  specified  by  the  rule. 
Professor  Springer  does  not  believe 
that  any  changes  in  the  style  of 
playing  will  reduce  radically  the 
number  of  injuries  and  thinks  that 
a  heavy  penalty  of  this  kind  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  make 
players  careful  of  their  opponent's 
persons.  In  explaining  his  proposal 
in  the  Minnesota  Alumni  Weekly 
Professor  Springer  writes : 

The  present  bellicose  prejudice  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public  against 
football,  as  shown  by  attempted  legis- 
lation, as  heard  in  sermons  and  read 
in  newspapers,  comes  not  only  from 
the  great  number  of  injuries  but  be- 
cause the  public  knows  that  some  of 
the  injuries  were  intentional,  or  were 
at  least  due  to  reckless  playing.  By 
intentional  is  meant  any  case  in  which 
a  player  intends  to  reduce  the 
"efficiency"  of  an  opponent  in  future 
plays  as  well  as  to  stop  a  present 
one.  This  does  not  include  the  legiti- 
mate tiring  out  of  an  opponent. 

Further,  as  compared  to  winning, 
players  are  more  or  less  indifferent 
to   injuries   of   opponents,   and   also   to 
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themselves,  and  the  rooters,  many  of 
them,  do  not  hesitate  to  place  the 
championship  as  worth  many  broken 
bones.  If  a  star  is  injured  the  first 
question  is,  "Will  he  play  the  next 
game?"  which  is  quite  a  different 
solicitude  from  what  one  would  feel 
if  a  neighbor  were  kicked  by  a  cow. 

Professor  Springer  recognizes 
that  his  rule  will  meet  with  many 
objections,  particularly  the  one  that 
a  player  may  feign  an  injury  in 
order  to  remove  a  good  man  on  the 
opposing  team.  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  this  will  not  work  out  in 
practice  because  there  can  be  no 
feigning  in  case  of  broken  bones, 
dislocations,  and  the  more  severe 
injuries  and  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  adds :  "Any  coach  who 
would  teach  feigning  injuries  would 
teach  slugging  or  other  unfair  tac- 
tics to  accomplish  the  same  thing." 
The  proposed  rule  has  been  heartily 
recommended  by  President  North- 
rup  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  effect  of  an  injury  is  two- 
fold— ^a  physical  hurt  to  the  player 
and  a  demoralizing  and  brutalizing 
effect  on  the  spectators.  There  can 
be  no  answer  to  the  contention  that 
an  injured  player  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  the  game. 
Neither  should  any  player  who  is 
still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
previous  injury  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  field.  The  difficulty  in  enforc- 
ing a  rule  of  this  kind  lies  in  the 
determination  of  a  player  to  mini- 
mize his  hurt  for  the  sake  of  the 
team,  and  the  same  tendency  is  often 
noticed  in  coaches  and  sympathizers. 
The  public  feels  the  need  of  expert 
medical  advice  for  every  player  who 
suffers  an  injury,  and  yet  even  the 
best  of  physicians  is  powerless  in 
the  face  of  the  patient's  obstinacy 
and  attempt  at  concealment. 

Probably  no  better  summary  of 
the  arguments  of  the  antagonists  of 
football  has  been  printed  than  an 
article  on  "Football  and  College 
Reform"  by  Albert  Shaw  in  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  It  presents 
succinctly  every  objection  raised 
against  the  game.  The  reader  feels, 
however,  that  it  is  based  more  on 
Mr.  Shaw's  conviction  that  foot- 
ball is  insidious  and  detrimental  to 
our  college  life  than  on  any  facts 
which  might  prove  this.     Mere  gen- 


eralizations will  not  remedy  the  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Shaw  deprecates  the 
"vulgar  publicity,"  the  unsportsman- 
like tactics  of  some  players,  the  op- 
portunities for  cheating  and  the 
demoralizing  effect  of  the  spirit  of 
winning  by  all  possible  means  and 
at  all  hazards.  He  takes  up  the 
question  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
parent  who  sends  his  son  to  a  uni- 
versity to  enter  the  life  of  academic 
refinement  and  scholarly  influence 
and  then  finds  him  diverted  from 
study  and  from  many  other  inno- 
cent and  agreeable  pursuits  "in  order 
to  shed  luster  upon  his  college  and 
have  his  picture  printed  on  the 
sporting  page  of  all  the  metropoli- 
tan newspapers,  alongside  of  the 
pictures  of  Jack  Johnson,  the  negro 
pugilist  heavy-weight  and  the  favor- 
ites of  the  world  of  professional 
baseball." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  if  the  special- 
ization of  any  student  in  football 
gets  the  advantage  over  his  studies 
and  makes  them  a  minor  issue. 
This  is  not  the  purpose  of  his  com- 
ing to  an  educational  institution.  On 
the  other  hand  neither  is  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the  authorities  to  allow  such 
conditions  to  happen.  The  stand  for 
scholarship  taken  by  the  universities 
in  the  Conference  is  the  best  ex- 
pression of  the  great  Middle  West 
on  this  specific  point.  It  came  as  a 
result  of  extreme  specialization  and 
called  a  halt  to  the  professionalism 
which  threatened  to  swamp  inter- 
collegiate athletics.  Coming  nearer 
home  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  know- 
ing that  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago athletes  have  no  immunity  from 
the  regular  penalties  inflicted  for 
poor  scholastic  records.  Under- 
graduates have  frequently  be- 
moaned the  fact  that  certain  star 
players  have  been  unable  to  appear 
at  times  when  they  were  most 
needed,  because  of  their  ineligibility, 
caused  by  inferior  work.  The  rules 
have  been  rigidly  enforced.  On  the 
other  hand  a  student  who  comes 
merely  for  athletics,  but  does  aver- 
age work,  and  then  drops  out  as 
soon  as  his  athletic  ambitions  have 
been  satisfied  cannot  be  said  to 
have  dealt  honorably  with  an  insti- 
tution which  admitted  him,  not  be- 
cause  he   had   athletic   abilities,   but 
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because    he    expressed    his    wish    to 
become  a  student  within  her  gates. 


ALUMNI  REPRESENTATION 

While  the  formation  of  the  Alumni 
Council  grows  directly  out  of  the 
need  for  closer  relations  between  the 
alumni  and  the  University,  it  is  like- 
wise part  of  a  great  movement  of 
this  kind  that  seems  to  be  affecting 
all  the  important  institutions  in  the 
Middle  West.  Two  pleas  of  con- 
siderable force  addressed  to  the 
alumni  of  sister  universities  were 
made  recently  by  men  in  whom  the 
University  of  Chicago  also  has  an 
interest — an  article  by  Dean  James 
R.  Angell,  in  the  Michigan  Alumtius, 
calling  for  the  organization  of  an 
alumni  advisory  and  consulting  board 
for  Michigan,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  same  subject  for  the  alumni  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  by  Rudolph 
K  Schreiber,  who  received  his  bac- 
calaureate degree  from  Illinois  in 
1904  and  his  J.D.  from  Chicago  in 
1906.  Dean  Angell  recognizes  a  need 
for  some  sort  of  alumni  representa- 
tion in  the  administrative  work  of 
his  alma  mater,  and  proposes  the 
organization  of  a  council  composed 
of  fifty-one  members,  in  which  equal 
representation  shall  be  given  by 
means  of  the  election  of  four  mem- 
bers each  from  ten  groups,  eight 
members  at  large,  and  the  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  of  the  uni- 
versity, ex  officio.  It  is  proposed 
that  this  body  meet  annually  at  Com- 
mencement, and  work  through  com- 
mittees on  publicity,  athletics,  rela- 
tions to  secondary  schools,  and  the 
like.  Such  a  council  Dean  Angell 
expects  to  act  as  a  tonic  influence  on 
every  university  interest,  while  from 
the  visiting  committees  he  believes 
immediate  useful  results  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

The  following  extract  from  Dean 
Angell's  article,  has  a  general  appli- 
cation : 

A  very  insidious  factor  is  the  feel- 
ing that  when  a  man  has  paid  his  fees 
and  gotten  his  diploma,  his  accounta- 
bility is  at  an  end.  The  state  is  held 
to  be  the  sole  responsible  agent  in  the 
case,  and  no  one  else  must  be  assumed 
to  have  any  influence  whatever,  much 
less   be   held    under   obligation    of    any 


kind.  Legally,  of  course,  this  position 
is  entirely  correct.  But  morally  and 
socially  it  is  unwarranted  by  facts,  and 
educationally  it  is  indefinitely  vicious 
in  its  consequences The  disas- 
ter comes  to  the  institution  from  the 
fact  that  the  student  does  not,  as  an 
alumnus,  make  any  return  to  the  in- 
stitution either  of  affectionate  regard 
or  of  more  tangible  service.  To  the 
alumnus  himself  the  injury  comes  in 
part  from  the  moral  harm  that  always 
accompanies  ingratitude,  but  more 
largely  from  losing  contact  with  the 
vitalizing  I'^^-'ence  of  a  great  educa- 
tional institution. 

Mr.  Schreiber,  who  is  now  treas- 
urer of  the  Alumni  Council  of  this 
university,  declares  that  active  par- 
ticipation by  alumni  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  Illinois 
will  arouse  indifferent  alumni  and 
make  them  feel  that  they  are  a  part 
of  the  institution.     He  writes : 

To  assist  the  university  in  the 
largest  degree  the  alumni,  to  do  effec- 
tive work,  must  have  some  concerted 
action,  and  this  can  best  be  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  some 
board  composed  of  alumni  expressing 
alumni  sentiment.  Such  a  board,  when 
created  and  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
helpfulness  to  the  university,  co- 
operating with  the  University  admin- 
istrative officers,  must,  to  be  of  value, 
have  the  power  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  an  inspecting  and  advisory 
body.  It  must  make  investigation  and 
reports.  With  proper  powers  an  in- 
specting and  advisory  board  would  be 
an  effective  means  to  inform  the 
alumni  what  the  university  is  doing, 
what  the  plans  and  the  policy  of  the 
trustees  are,  and  what  the  university 
wants  of  the  alumni ;  and,  likewise, 
being  a  body  of  men,  strong  because 
of  different  selected  elements  and  re- 
flecting alumni  ideas,  the  board  would 
in  the  best  degree  be  qualified  to  tell 
the  trustees  and  the  administration  at 
large  what  the  alumni  think  of  the 
University.  To  express  the  true  ideals 
of  the  alumni,  members  of  the  board 
must  be  alumni,  represent  the  alumni, 
and  be  answerable  to  the  alumni.  A 
trustee  who  is  an  alumnus  may  be  in 
accord  with  the  alumni  on  questions 
of  government  and  policy,  or  he  may 
not.  To  speak  for  the  alumni  a  man 
must   represent  the  alumni. 

Chicago  alumni  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  their  interest 
through  the  support  they  give  the 
committees  of  the  Alumni  Coun- 
cil. The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
Chicago   to   have   an   advisory   body 
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or  an  alumni  trustee,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Council,  on  which  the  Uni- 
versity also  is  represented,  will  lay 
the  foundation  stones  for  the  closer 
relations  that  both  Dean  Angell  and 
Mr.  Schreiber  emphasize.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  opportunity  in  the  near 
future  for  alumni  to  prove  their  de- 
votion to  this  University,  and  in  like 
measure  as  this  support  is  given  the 
University  will  be  only  too  willing  to 
meet  it. 


THE  COLLEGE  INN  LUNCHEONS 

Editor  of  the  Magazine: 

Sir:  With  the  new  directory  of 
the  alumni  about  completed  and  a 
showing  of  nearly  six  hundred  men 
graduates  in  Chicago,  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Club  is  better  equipped  than 
ever  to  further  the  ends  of  its 
existence.  The  weekly  meetings  at 
luncheon,  which  were  so  successful 
last  spring,  are  again  under  way 
every  Tuesday  from  12  m.  to  1:30 
P.M.  in  the  private  dining-room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  new  College 
Inn,  located  on  Clark  Street,  be- 
tween Washington  and  Madison 
Streets.  Every  graduate  and  former 
student,  whether  formally  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  or  not,  is  wel- 
comed at  these  luncheons.  The 
officers  plan  to  introduce  special 
features  and  to  entertain  prominent 
members  of  the  University. 

The  Club's  programme  is  at  least 
partly  based  on  the  idea  of  con- 
tributing to  the  mutual  acquaint- 
ances among  the  Chicago  men  of 
the  city  and  near-by  suburbs  and 
of  developing  the  after-college  rela- 
tion which  each  former  student 
should  sustain  to  the  University.  To 
encourage  the  former  and  to  pro- 
vide the  contact  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  latter,  it  is  proposed  to 
advance  the  idea  of  holding  alumni 
athletic  "parties"  in  Bartlett  Gym 
and  tank  during  the  present  winter, 


and  incidentally  work  up  some  good 
stiff  competition  for  the  forthcom- 
ing alumni  field  day  in  June,  pro- 
vided the  co-operation  of  the  ath- 
letic department  can  be  properly 
enlisted  in  the  scheme.  So  many  of 
the  old-timers  live  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  campus  that  it 
would  seem  at  first  glance  a  small 
matter  to  maintain  a  good-sized 
group  of  Chicago  men  who  would 
meet  regularly  in  the  Gym  once  or 
twice  a  week  for  an  hour  or  two 
for  such  athletic  contest  or  exer- 
cise as  may  suggest  itself;  and  the 
payment  of  a  very  small  fee  per 
man  would  secure  lights  and  serv- 
ice. These  Gym  evenings  could 
be  preceded  by  dinner  in  the  Com- 
mons at,  say,  an  alumni  table,  and 
be  followed,  if  you  please,  by  a  little 
sojourn  in  the  Reynolds  Club.  Thus 
the  present  problem  of  alumni  par- 
ticipation in  the  Club  would  be 
solved. 

Perhaps  a  little  further  look  into 
the  future  may  be  pardoned  when 
we  state  that  it  is  the  hope  of  some 
that  the  gathering  influence  of  the 
Chicarro  Alumni  Club  may  gradu- 
ally crystallize  in  the  form  of  an 
established  organization,  comforta- 
bly housed  in  club  quarters  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city,  and  in  tak- 
ing a  place  similar  to  the  great  col- 
lege clubs  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
And  yet  were  this  brought  about,  it 
would  be  but  reaching  back  to  the 
years  along  about  1898  to  igoo  when 
the  faithful  of  the  early  classes 
who  have  been  "there"  ever  since, 
got  together  in  rooms  down  in  the 
old  Ashland  Block  and  kept  the 
lamps   well  trimmed  and  burning. 

But  of  these  pleasant  dreams, 
later.  Their  fulfilment  and  that  of 
others  better  than  they  depend 
largely  on  the  "getting  together"  at 
the  Inn  on  Tuesday  noons. 

George  O.  Fairweather,  '07 
Secretary 
December  20,   1909 
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ATHLETICS 

Eleven  conference  games  in  basket- 
ball have  been  arranged  for  the 
191  o  season.  A  second  game  with 
Illinois  will  probably  be  added  to 
this  list.     The  schedule  follows : 

Jan.  15 — Northwestern  at  Bartlett. 

Jan.  21 — Indiana  at  Bartlett. 

Jan.  25 — Northwestern  at  Evanston. 

Jan.  28 — Wisconsin  at   Bartlett. 

Feb.  5 — Purdue  at  Bartlett. 

Feb.  12 — Minnesota  at  Minneapolis. 

Feb.   18 — Purdue  at  Lafayette. 

Feb.   19 — Indiana  at  Bloomington. 

Feb.  26 — Illinois  at  Bartlett. 

Mar.  5 — Wisconsin  at  Madison. 

Mar.  12 — Minnesota  at  Bartlett. 

The  loss  of  Captain  Georgen  at 
forward  and  Schommer  at  center, 
both  of  last  year's  championship 
team,  will  have  to  be  met.  As  a 
nucleus  there  are  left  from  the 
1907  squad.  Captain  Hoffman  and 
Orville  Page,  g^uards;  Clark,  Kelly, 
and  Fulkerson,  forwards;  and  Hud- 
bell,  center. 

Among  the  Freshmen  there  are 
several  promising  candidates.  Ed- 
wards, Sauer,  Jerend,  Goldstein,  and 
Kassulker  should  show  up  strong. 
Regular  practice  will  begin  at  the 
opening  of  the  Winter  Quarter. 
Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft  will  not 
coach  the  team  this  season,  leaving 
this  to  Schommer.  Much  is  ex- 
pected of  the  Freshman  team,  as  the 
first  year  men  have  many  high- 
school  stars  in  their  ranks. 

The  twenty  Freshmen  who  have 
been  awarded  their  numerals  for 
their  work  in  football  are :  Captain 
Beaser,  Thompson,  Wilson,  Sawyer, 
Young,  Whiting,  Hoffman,  Peter- 
son, Lawler,  Paine,  Kuh,  Springer, 
Hales,  Brown,  Carpenter,  Sherman, 
Canning,  Freeman,  and  Rogers. 

William  L.  Crowley,  '11,  for  two 
years  the  regular  right  half  of  the 
Varsity  football  team,  has  been 
chosen  captain  of  the  1910  team. 
The  men  recommended  for  the 
"C"  are  Captain  Page,  Crowley, 
Worthwine,  Kelley,  Hoffman,  Bad- 
enoch,     Ehrhorn,     Hirschl,     Rogers, 


Menaul,  Young,  Rademacher,  Ger- 
end,  Davenport,  Smith,  Kassulker, 
and  Sauer. 

Candidates  for  the  swimming  and 
water  polo  teams  have  begun  work. 
Coach  Oscar  A.  Knudson  is  opti- 
mistic, although  Cary,  captain  of 
last  year's  team,  and  Lidster,  cap- 
tain-elect, are  both  out  of  school. 
Benitez,  Collins,  Bergeson,  and 
Parker  of  last  season's  squad  are 
again  out.  Garden,  Owen,  Levin- 
son,  and  Krost  have  good  chances 
to  make  the  team.  Of  last  year's 
Freshmen,  Rosenthal  and  Lindsay 
are  expected  to  show  up  well. 
Contests  will  be  scheduled  with 
Northwestern,  Iowa,  Purdue,  and 
Minnesota,  with  the  possibility  of 
dates  with  Brown  and  Pennsylvania. 

M.  de  Beauviere,  coach  of  the 
University  fencing  team,  is  pleased 
with  the  season's  prospects.  Mix, 
Pease,  Miller,  Hannum,  and  Sherry 
are  out  for  the  foil  team,  while 
Baldridge,  Hoagland,  Graves,  Levin- 
son,  Wheeler,  Berens,  and  Karsten 
compose  the  rapier  squad.  Another 
tournament  will  take  place  some 
time   in   the   Spring  Quarter. 

In  the  Conference  cross  country 
race  held  on  November  20,  Chicago 
was  decisively  defeated  by  all  the 
teams  entered,  the  Chicago  runners 
making  a  poor  showing  because  of 
the  collapse  of  Captain  Comstock. 
The  contest  was  a  team  race,  five  men 
representing  each  school.  Minnesota 
won  by  bunching  its  runners  well  in 
the  front.  The  maroon  team  con- 
sisted of  Captain  Comstock,  Car- 
penter, Baird,  MacNeish,  and  Long. 


DEBATING 

The  annual  triangular  debates  with 
Northwestern  and  Michigan  will  be 
held  on  Friday,  January  21.  The  nega- 
tive team  will  debate  Northwestern 
at  Evanston  and  the  affirmative  will 
meet  Michigan  at  Mandel  Hall.  The 
six  men  who  will  represent  the  Uni- 
versity are  Doyle  E.  Carlton,  Mill- 
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ington  F.  Carpenter,  Urbon  A. 
Lavery,  Ivan  H.  Ferguson,  Paul  M. 
O'Dea,  and  J.  Sydney  Salkey.  They 
were  selected  from  a  total  of 
twenty-two  candidates.  The  subject 
for  the  debates  is,  "Resolved,  That 
the  experience  of  the  United  States 
has  shown  that  the  protective  tariff 
should  continue  to  be  a  national 
policy."  Charles  F.  McElroy  will 
succeed  Henry  P.  Chandler  as 
coach.  He  had  charge  of  the  de- 
bating teams  at  University  High 
School  for  four  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  championship  team 
which  in  1906  defeated  North- 
western   and    Michigan. 

The  Pow-Wow,  the  Freshman 
debating  society,  is  starting  on  what 
promises  to  be  a  very  successful 
year.  Twenty-five  candidates  have 
been  admitted  to  membership.  In 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  the 
officers  for  the  first  quarter  will 
consist  of  Sophomores.  The  fol- 
lowing have  been  chosen : 

President — Arnold  R.  Baar. 

Vice-President — Alan    Loth. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Clifton  Jen- 
nings. 

The  Fencibles,  the  Sophomore 
debating  team,  has  arranged  a  de- 
bate on  the  income  tax  with  the 
Illinois  Sophomores.  The  event  will 
take  place  in  April. 

Benjamin  F.  Bills  and  Samuel  _E. 
Putnam  were  awarded  scholarships 
for  one  quarter  in  the  Junior  Col- 
lege ex-tempore  contests  held  No- 
vember 17  in  Kent  theater.  The 
subject,  assigned  to  the  four  speak- 
ers twenty-four  hours  before  the 
contest,  was,  "Resolved,  That  stu- 
dents should  be  informed  of  their 
grades  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter."  The  winners  spoke  on 
the  affirmative. 


GENERAL  NEWS 

A  movement  to  abolish  political 
combinations  in  student  elections 
was  started  at  a  meeting  in  the  Rey- 
nolds Club  on  November  8,  at 
which   Winston    Henry   presided. 

The  Dramatic  Club  has  elected  to 
membership  Donald  L.  Breed,  Wil- 


liam P.  Harms,  William  S.  Hefferan, 
Robert  V.  Titus,  Ralph  D.  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Misses  Rose  C. 
Krieger,  Lenore  B.  Shanewise,  and 
Helen  D.  Magee.  There  were  forty- 
five  applicants.  The  committee  on 
the  next  play  consists  of  Hilmar 
R.  Baukhage,  Ralph  Benzies,  and 
Miss  Jessie  Heckman.  Two  plays 
will  be  given,  one  in  January  a«d 
the  other  in  June. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  sys- 
tem of  class  organization  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  has  appointed  a 
temporary  student  council.  The 
Upper  Seniors  are  represented  by 
Ben.  H.  Badenoch,  Abe  L.  Frid- 
stein,  and  Caroline  Dickey;  the 
Lower  Seniors  by  Esmond  R.  Long, 
Hazel  Stillman,  and  Reno  R. 
Reeve;  and  the  Upper  Juniors  by 
Robert  W.  Baird  and  Clara  Allen. 
The  new  scheme  was  drafted  by  a 
committee  consisting  of  Dean  Angell, 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Win- 
ston P.  Henry,  Joseph  J.  Pegues, 
Abe  L.  Fridstein,  James  E.  Dy- 
mond,  Robert  Baird,  and  the  Misses 
Edith  Prindeville,  and  Caroline 
Dickey,  and  will  result  in  the  or- 
ganization of  classes  with  a  greater 
degree  of  student  self-government 
than  before.  Officers  will  be  elected 
in  February. 

None  of  the  songs  submitted  in 
a  contest  held  by  the  Daily  Maroon 
for  a  $40  suit  as  a  prize  proved 
acceptable  to  the  committee. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the 
Girls'  Glee  Club  are : 

President — -Lucile   Jarvis. 
Secretary — Gertrude    C,    Fish. 
Treasurer— Olive    Bickell. 

The  new  members  are :  Gertrude 
Blake,  Geraldine  Brown,  Fanny 
Butcher,  Alice  Garnett,  Effie  Hewitt, 
Grace  Hauk,  Helen  Hannon,  Jennie 
Hubbell,  Minnie  Higley,  Edith  Kam- 
merling,  Lydia  Lee,  Altha  Mon- 
tague, Nellie  Mulroney,  Ruth  Ran- 
som, Emily  Orculty,  Marie  Rogers, 
Nona   Wilson,    and    Mary  Whitely. 

University  women  have  raised  $90 
for  the  University  Settlement. 
Boxes  were  placed  in  University 
buildings,  "tag  day"  having  been 
abolished. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,  Secretary 


The  following  additional  reports 
have  been  received  concerning  those 
who  took  the  doctorate  in  Septem- 
ber, 1909: 

William  W.  Hickman  goes  to 
Assiut,  Egypt,  as  an  instructor  in 
chemistry  in  Assiut  College. 

Samuel  Kroesch  goes  to  Whitman 
College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  as  an 
instructor  in  German. 

Winford  L.  Lewis  is  assistant 
chemist  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Chicago. 

Douglas  C.  Macintosh  has  been 
appointed  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship of  systematic  theology  in  the 
divinity  school   at  Yale  University. 

John  S.  Mcintosh  is  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek  at  Upper  Iowa  Uni- 
versity, Fayette,  la. 

Walter  R.  Myers  has  been  elected 
to  an  assistant  professorship  in  Ger- 
man at  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Peter  P.  Peterson  has  become  an 
instructor  in  soil  investigation  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Charles  A.  Proctor  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  physics  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, Hanover,  N.  H. 

Lemuel  C.  Raiford  is  research 
chemist  at  the  University  of  Wyom- 
ing, Laramie,  Wyo. 

Newland  F.  Smith  is  professor  of 
physics  at  the  Central  University  of 
Kentucky,   Danville,   Ky. 

George  A.  Stephens  is  an  instructor 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Arthur  H.  Sutherland  is  doing  re- 
search work  for  the  Government 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ernest  L.  Talbert  is  an  instructor 
in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Edith  M.  Twiss  is  teaching  biology 
in  the  Central  High  School  of 
Qeveland,   Ohio. 

Frederic     W.     Sanders,     '95,     has 


charge  of  the  Hicks  School  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Katharine  B.  Davis,  '00,  had  an 
article  concerning  her  relief  work 
for  Messina  refugees  at  Syracuse, 
Sicily,  in  the  Survey  for  April,  and 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  at  Buffalo  last  June  on 
the  "Red  Cross  Work  after  the 
Great  Earthquake."  She  also  gave 
another  address  before  the  same 
conference  on  "Out  of  Door  Work 
for    Women    Prisoners." 

At  5  Via  Toscana,  Rome,  Italy, 
Isabelle  Stone,  '97,  and  her  sister, 
Harriet  Stone,  have  a  school  for 
American  girls. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press 
in  June,  1909,  published  a  thesis  en- 
titled A  Study  of  the  Technique  in 
Konrad  Ferdinand  Meyer's  Morellen 
by  Marion  L.  Taylor,  '09,  who  is  now 
head  of  the  German  department  in 
Lake  Erie  College,  at  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Norman  W.  DeWitt,  '06,  of  Vic- 
toria College,  Toronto,  was  recently 
elected  secretary  of  the  section  of 
higher  education  in  the  Dominion 
Educational  Association,  at  the 
meeting  of  which  in  July  at  Vic- 
toria, B.  C,  he  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  the 
United   States." 

John  T.  Patterson,  '08,  is  now  an 
instructor  in  zoology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of   Texas. 

William  R.  Longley,  '06,  has  been 
advanced  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  in  the  Sheflfield 
Scientific  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Mary  E.  Sinclair,  '08,  has  an  in- 
stractorship  in  mathematics  at 
Oberlin  College. 

William  Caldwell,  '04,  has  changed 
his  address  to  921  West  Second 
Street,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  in  which 
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city  he  is  pastor  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

George  L.  Melton,  '08,  is  professor 
of  history  and  economics  at  the  new 
University  of  Redlands,  Cal. 

Rowland  H.  Mode,  '01,  late  docent 
in  the  Department  of  Semitic  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Hebrew,  at  the  Baptist  College  of 
Brandon,  Manitoba. 

Reginald  R.  Gates,  '08,  Assistant 
in  Botany  in  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, 1908-9,  has  been  appointed  to 
a  research  fellowship  in  the  Mis- 
souri  Botanical   Gardens,   St.   Louis. 

Burton  E.  Livingston,  '01,  of  the 
research  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution at  the  Desert  Botanical  Lab- 
oratory, Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed professor  of  plant  physiology 
in  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  at  Win- 
nipeg, the  Department  of  Botany  of 
this  University  was  represented  by 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles,  '98.  Other 
doctors  present  were  Burton  E. 
Livingstone,  '01,  James  B.  Overton, 
'01,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Reginald  R.  Gates,  '08,  of  the 
Missouri   Botanical   Gardens. 

Charles  H.  Gordon,  '95,  de- 
livered the  commencement  address 
at  the  Park  City  High  School, 
Tenn.,  May  18,  1909.  He  also  read 
a  paper  on  "Red  Beds  of  the 
Wichita-Brazor  Regions  of  North 
Texas,"  before  the  geology  section 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  at  the 
Baltimore  meeting.  Dr.  Gordon  is 
professor  of  geology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Edgar  F.  Riley,  '07,  was  married 
August  18,  1909,  to  Miss  Louise 
Sawyer  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Riley  will  reside  at  11 19 
State  St.,  Emporia,  Kan.,  where  he 


is  professor  of  school  administra- 
tion in  the  State  Normal  School. 

Evan  T.  Sage,  '09,  was  married 
at  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  August  25, 
1909,  to  Miss  Sophie  Miriam.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sage  will  reside  at  Mos- 
cow, Idaho,  where  he  is  instructor 
in  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  State 
University. 

"Epochs  of  Baptist  History"  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  read  before  the 
Baptist  Ministers'  and  Laymens' 
Union,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  by 
Elmer  C.  Griffith,  '02.  The  address 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
by  the  Advance  Printing  Company, 
of  Liberty,  Mo.  Dr.  Griffith  also 
read  a  paper  on  "Early  Banking  in 
Kentucky"  before  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley Historical  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June, 
1909.  Dr.  Griffith  is  professor  of 
'history  and  political  science  in 
Williams  Jewell  College. 

Nels  J.  Lennes,  '07,  was  married 
to  Miss  Minnie  Burr,  Ph.B.,  '07,  at 
Longwood,  111.,  July  3,  1909.  Dr. 
Lennes  returns  this  year  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology as  instructor  in  mathematics. 

George  T.  Northrup,  '07,  pre- 
ceptor in  modern  languages  at 
Princeton  University,  was  married 
to  Miss  Emily  B.  Cox,  A.B.,  '07,  in 
June,  1909.  Dr.  Northrup  pubHshed 
in  the  Journal  of  Modern  Philology 
for  April,  1908,  "A  Critical  Text 
of  El  Libro  de  los  Gatos." 

The  following  articles  by  Samuel 
MacClintock,  '08,  have  recently  ap- 
peared :  "The  Anti-Japanese  Agita- 
tion," in  the  World  To-Day,  "Aliens 
under  the  Federal  Laws  of  the 
United  States,"  in  the  Illinois  Law 
Review,  and  "Mahomedan  Law  in 
our  Philippine  Possessions,"  in  the 
Green  Bag.  Dr.  MacClintock  has 
been  appointed  American  consul  in 
Honduras. 


THE  DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  '97,  Secretary 


DIVINITY  SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  autumn  enrolment  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  Divinity 
School  reached  178,  102  of  these  be- 
ing enrolled  in  the  Graduate  Divinity 
School. 

Dean  Shailer  Mathews  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago 
Baptist  Executive  Council.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
One  Hundred,  charged  with  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention,  to  be 
held   in   Chicago  in    May. 

-In  connection  with  the  meeting  of 
the  Minnesota  Baptist  Convention, 
the  alumni  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  resident  in  Minnesota,  had 
a  reunion  and  banquet  at  Winona, 
on  the  evening  of  October  20,  at 
which  there  were  forty  present. 
Rev.  Charles  B.  Elliott,  D.B.,  '06, 
of  Breckcnridge,-  was  toastmaster, 
and  Rev.  Roy  W.  Merrifield,  D.B., 
'07,  of  St.  Cloud,  cheer-leader. 
Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  D.B.,  '82, 
of  the  University,  was  the  guest  of 
honor. 

Former  students  of  the  Divinity 
School  and  of  the  University  in  at- 
tendance upon  the'  Illinois  Baptist 
Convention  at  Galesburg,  111.,  met 
at  dinner,  October  20.  Eighty  were 
present.  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  A.B.,  '70,  D.B.,  '73,  pre- 
sided, and  Dr.  B.  A.  Greene  and 
Dr.  C.  E.  Hewitt  spoke  for  the 
Divinity  School.  Each  alumnus  was 
called  upon  to  give  his  name,  his 
present  residence,  and  his  motto. 
Rev.  H.  C.  First,  of  Rock  Island, 
claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  old- 
est graduate  present,  having  entered 
the  old  University  of  Chicago  in 
i860  and  having  been  graduated  in 
1866. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Dr.   Albert   A.   Bennett,   D.B.,  '75, 
died    in   Tokyo,   Japan,   October    12, 


1909,  after  thirty  years  of  mission- 
ary service  at  Yokohama.  Dr.  Ben- 
nett was  graduated  from  Brown 
University  in  1872,  and  after  a  pas- 
torate at  Holliston,  Mass.,  went  in 
1879  to  Yokohama,  where  he  be- 
came a  leading  figure  in  missionary 
work.  He  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary  at  Yokohama,  and  he  pre- 
pared a  Japanese  version  of  the 
Stevens  and  Burton  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels.  A  very  wide  circle  of 
friends  in  both  hemispheres  will 
mourn  the  death  of  Dr.  Bennett. 

D.  D.  Proper,  ex-'7S,  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  J.  W.  Conley,  D.B.,  '81,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  F.  P.  Haggard,  D.B., 
'89,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  R  A. 
Hanley,  ex-'02,  of  Providence,  R.  I., 
attended  the  recent  meetings  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  Com- 
mittees at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, early  in   December. 

J.  Kittredge  Wheeler,  D.B.,  '79, 
formerly  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  mak- 
ing his  home  in  Pasadena,  Cal. 

J.  Q.  A.  Henry,  D.B.,  '80,  has 
resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  to  undertake  a  two-years' 
evangelistic  tour  of  the  world. 

Thomas  Stephenson,  Th.B.,  '85, 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
at  La  Grange,  111.,  was  struck  by 
an  electric  runabout,  at  the  corner 
of  Jackson  Boulevard  and  Wabash 
Ave.,  on  the  evening  of  November 
26,  and  narrowly  escaped  death.  Mr. 
Stephenson,  with  great  presence  of 
mind,  grasped  the  support  of  one 
of  the  lamps,  and  hung  on  until 
the  machine  was  stopped,  and  thus 
saved  himself  from  serious  injury. 
F.  G.  Harrington,  D.B.,  '86,  of 
Yokohama,  Japan,  is  spending  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  from  his 
field  in  work  in  the  Divinity  School. 
A.  H.  Ballard,  D.B.,  '88,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
church   at   Fort   Morgan,   Colo. 
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S.  E.  Davies,  D.B.,  '89,  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Aurora,  Ind., 
where  he  has  been  located  for  the 
past  sixteen  years. 

A.  C.  Zellhoefer,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School,  1884-86,  and  1888- 
89,  since  1890  pastor  at  Eagle 
Grove,  loM^a,  has  been  appointed 
pastor  at  large  for  North  Dakota, 
making  his  headquarters  at  Grafton, 
North  Dakota. 

D.  I.  Coon,  D.B.,  '97,  of  Waverly, 
Iowa,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  Baptist  church  at  Washington, 
Iowa. 

R.  W.  Hobbs,  D.B.,  '97,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Rogers 
Park  Baptist  Church,  to  become 
financial  secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Baptist   Hospital. 

F.  C.  R.  Jackson,  D.B.,  '97,  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  Orland, 
Cal.,  and  has  been  invited  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Baptist  church 
at   Healdsburg,   Cal. 

F.  W.  Bateson,  D.B.,  '98,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  Church,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  goes  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Olym- 
pia.  Wash.  Mr.  Bateson  has  had  a 
very  successful  work  in  Milwaukee. 


Orlo  Jones  Price,  D.B.,  '98,  and 
Mrs.  Price  have  a  son,  Thomas 
Jones  Price,  born  June  9,  1909,  at 
Lansing,  Mich. 

George  B.  Burlingame,  D.B.,  '99, 
on  November  13,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  the  new  First  Baptist 
Church,  of  San  Francisco,   Cal. 

The  address  of  William  Frederick 
Keller  is   Sauk  Center,  Minn. 

Stephen  L.  Richard's  office  is  in 
the  Utah  Savings  and  Trust  Bldg., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  obtain  the 
present  addresses  of  Abraham  L. 
Weber,  Charles  W.  Paltzer,  and 
James  H.  Speed. 

The  address  of  Charles  H.  Speck 
is  care  Jack,  Irwin,  Jack  &  Miles, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Bldg.,  Peoria,  111. 

Ermine  J.  Phillips  is  located  at 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

George  Philip  Hambrecht  has  his 
law  office  in  the  National  Bank 
Building,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Gasper  Edwards'  address  is  109^ 
N.  Broadway,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Max  M.  Muenich  has  an  office  in 
Room  703,  N.  Y.  Life  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph  E.   Schreiber,  J.D,,  '06,  Secretary 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  SMOKER 

Featured  by  the  merry  skit.  The 
Jest  Publishing  Co.,  the  annual 
smoker  of  the  Law  School  was  held 
Thursday  evening,  December  2,  at  the 
Reynolds  Club.  The  attendance  was 
large.  The  skit  was  written  by  the 
men  who  took  part  and  showed  the 
students,  disguised  as  members  of 
the  law  faculty,  in  the  offices  of  the 
Jest  (West)  Publishing  Company. 
Speeches  from  the  faculty  were  also 
provided. 

After  a  preliminary  half-hour  of 
informal  "jollification,"  the  follow- 
ing programme  was  given,  Leo 
Spitz  presiding: 


Explosion  I — "Freshmen  Who  Have 
Driven   Me  to   Europe" — Dean   Hall. 

Explosion  2 — "Epigrams  before  and 
after    Meals" — Professor    Pound. 

Explosion  3 — "Power  of  the  Police 
behind  and  before  the  Bar" — 
Professor  Pound. 

Explosion  4 — "Up  from  Slavery" — 
Professor  Freund. 

Explosion  5 — "Survival  of  the  Fittest" 
— William   P.   MacCracken. 

Respite:  That  Ye  May  Eat  in  Peace. 

Explosion  6 — "Public  Execution  of  the 
Merry  Jesters,"  members  of  the  cast 
being  T.  Sydney  Salkey,  R.  S.  Mil- 
ner,  Walter  P.  Steflfen,  W.  D.  Col- 
lins, James  Knowlton,  Theodore 
Rubovitz,  J.  H.  Stackman,  F.  H. 
Gehring,  W.  R.  Peacock,  and  G.  R. 
Faust. 
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Harry  A.  Hansen,  Ph.B.,  '09,  Secretary 


WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Without  doubt  the  most  interest- 
ing report  received  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Alumni  Council  on  Tuesday, 
December  7,  at  the  Union  Restau- 
rant, was  that  of  Dr.  Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  who  reported  on  the 
scheme  for  publishing  the  new  di- 
rectory for  the  alumni.  The  new 
book,  for  which  material  is  already 
in  shape,  will  be  published  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press.  Copy  for  the  di- 
rectory will  be  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Alumni  Council  Secretary  and 
publication  will  be  begun  without 
delay. 

The  price  of  the  directory  will  be 
$1.15  to  all  who  have  not  al- 
ready sent  their  order.  A  special 
premium  rate  of  sixty-five  cents, 
postpaid,  and  fifty  cents,  net,  will  be 
made  to  all  ordering  the  directory  and 
The  University  of  Chicago  Maga- 
zine at  the  same  time.  The  Maga- 
zine is  now  one  dollar  a  year,  and 
the  directory  will  be  the  same  price 
if  sold  separately,  but  together  the 
directory  and  the  Magazine  will  be 
furnished  for  $1.50  net,  $1.65  post- 
paid. The  Council  is  preparing  a 
special  campaign  to  assist  in  a  wide 
distribution  of  the  directory  among 
alumni. 

The  Council  has  completed  its  in- 
stallation of  a  checking  and  account- 
ing system  for  the  use  of  its  officers. 
Its  funds  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  National  Bank. 
Orders  upon  these  funds  must  bear 
the  original  order  of  H.  A.  Hansen, 
secretary,  authorized  by  H.  E. 
Slaught,  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  All  vouchers  bear  the 
signature  of  the  treasurer,  R.  E. 
Schreiber.  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Council  has  completed  its 
committees    by    naming    David     A. 


Robertson,  A.B.,  '02,  George  O. 
Fairweather,  '07,  J.D.,  '09,  and 
George  E.  Vincent,  Ph.D.,  '96,  on 
the  Committee  on  Alumni  Meetings ; 
William  S.  Bond,  Ph.B.,  '97,  Charles 
S.  Winston,  A.B.,  '96,  Frederick  A. 
Speik,  S.B.,  '05,  and  Hugo  M.  Friend, 
Ph.B.,  '06,  J.D.,  '08,  on  its  Committee 
on  Athletics,  and  Wm.  J.  McDowell, 
S.B.,  '02,  on  the  Committee  on 
Alumni  Clubs. 


ALUMNUS  TO  BE  EVANGELIST 

John  M.  Linden,  d'03,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Oregon 
City,  Ore.,  has  been  invited  by  Billy 
Sunday,  the  evangelist,  to  become  his 
first  assistant  in  his  public  work. 
Mr.  Linden  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Oregon  City  church  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  it  has  doubled  its 
membership  and  trebled  its  funds  for 
current  expenses  and  missionary 
work.  Mr.  Linden  did  street  work 
with  Sunday  in  Chicago  eighteen 
years  ago,  while  employed  in  the 
Marshall  Field  store.  Mr.  Sunday 
at  that  time  was  secretary  of  the  re- 
ligious work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  In  1894  Mr. 
Linden  left  business  to  prepare  him- 
self for  the  ministry. 


THE  WORK  OF  ALLEN  T.  BURNS,  '97 

Pittsburg  is  mentioned  in  Collier's 
of  October  16.  as  a  city  in  which 
recent  events  have  acted  favorably 
on  opinion,  as  instanced  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Civic  Commission, 
which  is  studying  municipal  account- 
ing, the  public  health,  industrial  acci- 
dents, schools,  housing,  rapid  transit, 
and  other  city  problems  through 
committees  which,  aided  by  trained 
specialists,  expect  to  recommend  im- 
portant improvements.  Secretary  of 
this  Commission  and  its  executive  is 
Allen  T.  Burns,  '97,  who  was  called 
from  his  post  aS  associate  director 
of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and 
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Philanthropy  early  in  the  year  to 
take  this  new  responsibility.  In  Chi- 
cago Mr.  Burns's  activities  were 
numerous  and  commendable.  He 
was  associated  with  Graham  Taylor 
in  neighborhood  work  for  two  years, 
carried  on  investigations  for  the  Chi- 
cago Small  Parks  Commission,  served 
on  the  ad-i-'^ory  district  council  of 
the  Chicago  Associated  Charities, 
was  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Service  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  a  member  of  the  advi- 
sory committee  of  the  Municipal  Vo- 
ters' League,  and  a  member  of  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  of  the 
Chicago  City  Council. 


FRANK  WHITE    PROMOTED 

Frank  White,  'oo,  was  appointed 
director  of  education  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  on  November  29.  Mr. 
White  went  to  the  Philippines  the 
year  following  his  graduation,  and 
has  been  assistant  director  of  educa- 
tion for  several  years.  He  succeeds 
David  P.  Barrows,  Ph.D.,  '97,  who 
has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


APPOINTMENT  TO   MUNICIPAL 
OFFICE 

Frederick  O.  Tonney,  '04,  has  been 
appointed  chief  bacteriologist  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  director  of  the 
city  laboratories.  Mr.  Tonney  stud- 
ied for  some  time  at  Rush  Medical 
College  and  later  at  Illinois  Medical 
College.  He  has  been  connected  with 
the  Chicago  laboratories  for  several 
years. 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

THE  MILWAUKEE    DINNER 

One  of  the  most  successful  alumni 
meetings  of  the  year  was  held  in 
the  Hotel  Charlotte  in  Milwaukee, 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  11, 
when  the  Milwaukee  Alumni  Club 
tendered  a  reception  and  dinner  to 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson.  The 
reception  began  at  7:30  o'clock  in  the 
parlors  of  the  hotel,  after  which 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  beautiful 
private    dining-room.      The    appoint- 


ments were  particularly  successful, 
the  place  cards  bearing  maroon  rib- 
bons, and  beautiful  maroon  roses 
serving  as  favors.  Raymond  G.  Pier- 
son,  president  of  the  club,  acted  as 
toastmaster.  President  Judson  spoke 
at  length  on  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  University,  ex- 
plaining the  mission  of  Professors 
Burton  and  Chamberlin  to  China, 
the  planning  of  the  new  Harper 
library,  the  introduction  of  new 
standards  of  scholarship,  and  his 
hopes  for  the  glowing  future  of  the 
University.  A  striking  contribution 
to  the  evening's  programme  was 
the  reading  of  a  poem  of  his  own 
composition  by  Theodore  Hammond, 
'85,  who  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  traditions  of  the  University 
as  the  author  of  the  famous  "Chi- 
cago-Go" yell. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  in- 
cluded :  David  B.  Cheney,  '80 ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Coblentz; 
Emma  M.  Cowles ;  Mary  Fitzsim- 
mons,  '08;  Rev.  Robert  Gordon; 
Theodore  Hammond,  '85 ;  Katharine 
Hannan ;  Flora  B.  Hermann,  '04 ; 
Laura  Madge  Houghton,  '03;  Albert 
E.  Houghton,  '07;  Rev.  David  W. 
Huibert,  '82 ;  Rev.  R.  A.  MacMullen ; 
Caroline  Murphy,  '04;  Rev.  R.  G. 
Pierson  ;  Mary  D.  Rodman,  '07 ;  Rev. 
Mark  F.  Sanborn,  'eg;  Marian  L. 
Shorey,  '09;  Chas.  S.  Thompson, 
'94 ;  Nina  C.  Vanderwalker ;  Helen 
Van  Valkenburgh ;  Gwendolin  B. 
Willis,  '96,  and  the  alumni  secretary. 


SIOUX  CITY  ALUMNI    ORGANIZE 

University  alumni  and  former  stu- 
dents have  formed  the  twenty-first 
alumni  club  at  Sioux  City,  la., 
choosing  the  following  officers : 

President — Herbert  W.  Brackney. 
Vice-President — Blanch    Lewis. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Carrie  Brown. 

The  following  account  of  the  or- 
ganization appeared  in  the  Sioux 
City  Journal  of  May  29,  1909: 

"The  golden  haze  of  student  days," 
made  famous  by  the  Heidelberg  song 
in  the  Prince  of  Pilsen,  was  recalled 
last  evening  when  old  "grads"  and  ex- 
members  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
gathered  around  the  festive  board  in 
the  Dutch  room  at  the  West  Hotel  and 
organized     a     university     club     to     be 
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known  as  the  University  of  Chicago 
Alumni  Association  of  Sioux  City,  la. 

Following  the  dinner  each  one  pres- 
ent was  required  to  give  a  short  talk 
on  his  or  her  relation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Every  one  was 
heartily  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  the 
great  Midway  school.  No  set  list  of 
toasts  had  been  arranged,  but  each 
spoke  extemporaneously  of  the  days 
spent  at  the  University. 

At  the  close  of  the  toasts  the  con- 
stitution and  by-laws  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  organization  were  read  by  H. 
W.  Brackney,  of  the  membership  com- 
mittee, and  adopted.  L.  J.  Levinger 
was  chosen  temporary  chairman,  and 
officers  were  elected.  The  session  was 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  alma 
mater. 

The  charter  members,  according  to 
the  list  signed  at  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing, are :  H.  W.  Brackney,  Geo.  E. 
Nunn,  Rev.  E.  H,  Stevens,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Hallam,  Miss  Blanch  Lewis,  Rev.  R. 
D.  Echlin,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bills,  C,  H. 
Redfield,  R.  C.  Kelley,  W.  E.  Beck, 
Miss  Carrie  Brown,  and  L.  J.  Levin- 
ger. Among  the  others  present  were 
J.  W.  Hallam,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Beck,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Brackney,  and  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Nunn. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  ALUMNI   CLUB 

Alumni  in  Springfield,  111.,  or- 
ganized the  twenty-second  alutnni 
club  on  Monday  evening,  November 
22,  a  meeting  having  been  called  for 
this  purpose  by  William  J.  Mc- 
Dowell. Miss  Nellie  E.  Merriam, 
700  South  Fifth  Street  was  chosen 
secretary.  The  Chicago  songs  were 
sung  and  old  times  were  recounted 
with  enthusiasm.  The  number  of 
alumni  in  Springfield  is  large,  in- 
cluding the  following:  Lillian  Ber- 
gold;  Helen  M.  Collins,  '08;  Made- 
line Babcock;  Rev.  Frederick  W. 
Burnham ;  Myrtle  Cash ;  Ellis  P. 
Eagan ;  Annette  Gridley;  Ira  W. 
Howerth,  '98;  Pauline  D.  Johnson, 
'09;  Ethel  G.  Luke;  Edith  F.  Math- 
eny,  '05 ;  Nellie  E.  Merriam,  '05 ; 
Grace  L.  Noblett,  '06 ;  Oscar  J. 
Putting,  '08;  Clara  Robinson,  '09; 
Mary  V.  Smith,  '02 ;  Ernest  A.  Scro- 
gin,  '01 ;  Dr.  Hugh  T.  Morrison ; 
Harvey  M.  Solenberger,  '01,  and 
Susan  E.  Wilcox. 


NEWS    FROM    THE 
CLASSES 

1880 

Oscar  S.  Bass  is  farming  near 
Maiden,  Bureau  County,  111. 

James  P.  Lindsay  resides  at  North 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  His  business 
address  is  State  National  Bank 
Block. 

188 1 

Ora  P.  Seward  is  farming  at 
Mattawan,   Mich. 

1882 

Clarence  N.  Patterson  is  city 
manager  of  the  Union  Central  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  His  home  address  is  227 
Eighth  Avenue  S.  R 

1894 

William  L.  Archibald  is  field  sec- 
retary for  Acadia  University,  at 
Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 

Frank  H.  Blackmarr  is  a  practic- 
ing physician  and  surgeon  with 
offices  in  the  Marshall  Field  Build- 
ing,  Chicago. 

1896 

Arnold  Dresden  has  changed  his 
residence  to  1120  West  Johnson  St., 
Madison,   Wis. 

John  S.  Lewis  is  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Montreal  Star,  Montreal, 
Canada. 

Dexter  E.  Anderson,  now  Mrs. 
Wadsworth,  resides  at  President's 
Hill,  Quincy,  Mass. 

1897 

Carolyn  L.  Brown  is  employed  as 
stenographer  by  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Co.,  Chicago.  Her  home  is  in 
Elgin. 

William  P.  Drew  is  teaching  in 
Salem,  Oregon.  His  address  is  307 
Oak  St. 

Simon  James  McLean  has  a  po- 
sition with  the  Railway  Commission 
of  Canada  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Can. 

1898 

Edward  M.  Baker  is  a  banker 
and  broker  with  offices  at  303  Gar- 
field Building.  His  home  address  is 
2017  Cornell  Road. 

Charles  R.  Barrett  is  publicity 
editor  for  the  American  School  of 
Correspondence,  Chicago. 
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Frank  B.  Dains  is  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Washburn  College, 
Topeka,  Kan. 

Mary  A.  Long  is  teaching  in  the 
John  Marshall  High  School,  Chicago. 

1899 

Edward  Jonas  is  professor  of 
German   in   Brown   University. 

Elizabeth  J.  Park,  now  Mrs.  John 
H.  Lee,  lives  in  Germantown,  Pa. 

Mary  Loughridge  is  teacher  of 
English  in  Brownell  Hall,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

John  B.  Jackson  is  practicing 
medicine  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

1900 

Rodah  J.  Capps,  now  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Rammelkamp,  lives  at  1303  West 
College  St.,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Matilde  Castro  is  instructor  of 
philosophy   in   Vassar   College. 

Emsley  W.  Johnson  is  practicing 
law  with  offices  at  601  Law  Build- 
ing,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

1901 

John  Atherton  is  agent  for  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  with  headquarters 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Francis  Baldwin  lives  at  Park 
Ridge,  111.  He  is  with  the  Chicago 
Telephone  Co. 

John  F.  Boeye  is  pastor  of  the 
St.  Paul's  M.  E.  Church  at  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  His  address  is  512 
Adams  Street,  Fort  Worth. 

Vergil  M.  Gantz  is  agent  for 
Ginn  &  Company  and  lives  at  2301 
Prairie  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Julia  E.  Kennedy  resides  at  2875 
West  Thirty-third  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 
She  has  been  ill  for  some  time  and 
is  recovering  her  health  in  Colorado. 

Virginia  W.  Lackersteen  is  teach- 
ing at  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Ralph  S.  Lillie  is  instructor  in  the 
zoology  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  His  address 
is  1 117  Divinity  Street,  Philadelphia. 

William  S.  Lockhart  is  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Fayetteville,  Ark. 


manufacture  of  furniture  at  141 1 
Michigan    Avenue. 

Margaret  Donnan  is  a  teacher  of 
English  in  the  Manual  Training 
High   School,  Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Phoebe  Ellison  is  teaching  domes- 
tic science  in  the  public  schools  in 
Manila,  P.  I.  Her  address  is  535 
Calle  Real    Malta,   Manila. 

William  J.  G.  Land  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  Department  of  Botany 
in  the  University. 

1903 

Bennett  M.  Allen  is  assistant 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  His  address 
is  710  Conklin  Place,  Madison,  Wis. 

Harold  C.  Brubaker  is  connected 
with  the  Goodman  Manufacturing 
Company,  4834  Halsted  Street, 
Chicago. 

Mildred  Chadsey  is  employed  with 
the  United  States  government  in- 
vestigation department  at  Cherokee, 
Kan. 

Rena  Crawford  is  teaching  Latin 
in  a  private  school  in  Columbus, 
Miss. 

Alfred  Livingston  is  an  attorney- 
at-law  and  resides  at  631  Fifty-first 
Street,  Chicago. 

1904 

Charlotte  Bendix  is  substitute 
teacher  in  the  Medill  High  School, 
Chicago.  Her  address  is  42  AHce 
Place. 

Edward  C.  Eicher  resigned  the 
position  of  Assistant  Registrar  of 
the  University  on  October  i.  He  is 
now  assistant  attorney  in  Iowa  for 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad. 

John  E.  Kalmback  is  teaching  in 
Fargo,   N.   D. 

Victor  S.  Kutchin  is  practicing 
law  in  Missoula,  Mont. 

Enoch  C.  Lavers  is  supervising 
principal  of  public  schools  in  Pen 
Argyl,  Pa. 

Louis  W.  Rapeer  is  professor  of 
education  in  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington,   Seattle,   Wash. 


Sheldon  F.  Ball  is  principal  of 
the  Arleta  Public  School  in  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Gideon  Benson  is  a  practicing 
physician  at  Richland  Center,  Wis. 
Jerome    Deimel    is    engaged    in    the 


James  E.  Bell  is  a  Fellow  in 
Chemistry    in    the    University.  _ 

Frieda  Berens,  now  Mrs.  Richard 
H.  Powell,  resides  at  Milledgeville, 
Georgia. 

Frederic    Bishop    is    professor    of 
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physics   in   the    Bradley    Polytechnic 
Institute,   Peoria,   III. 

Martha  Dowell  is  teaching  in 
Baylor  College,  Belton,  Tex. 

John  R.  Ewers  is  pastor  of  the 
East  End  Church  of  Disciples, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Lillie  Lindholm  teaches  in  the  high 
school  in  Maryville,  Mo. 

William     McCracken     is     in     the 
science    department    of    the    North 
'  Michigan      Normal      School,      Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

Clara  Primm  is  studying  com- 
mercial law  at  the  Northwestern 
School  of  Commerce,  Chicago. 

Richard  R.  Perkins  is  secretary  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Ruth  Williston  is  teaching  in  the 
Westport  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

1906 

Frank  K.  Baker  is  on  the  faculty 
of  Findlay  College,  Findlay,  O.  His 
address  is  919  North  Main  St. 

Helmut  Berens  is  instructor  of 
German  in  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Josephine  G.  Besaw  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  in  Muncie,  Ind. 

Hazel  Brown  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  the  University. 

Lillian  V.  Johnson  is  head  of  the 
foreign  language  department  in  the 
Seattle,   Wash.,   high   school. 

Frank  Lovewell  is  with  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mildred  McCoomb  is  teaching  in 
Menominee,  Mich. 

George  E.  Nunn  is  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  history  in  the  Sioux 
City,  la.,  high  school.  He  lives  at 
1219  West  Seventh  Street,  Sioux 
City. 

1Q07 

Benjamin  English  has  a  position 
with  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Danville,  111. 

Susan  D.  Ellison  is  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  at  Manila,  P.  I. 

Julius  E.  Lackner  is  a  student  at 
Rush  Medical  College. 

Geraldin€  Lermit  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish in  the  Kentucky  Home  School 
for  Girls  at  Louisville,   Ky. 

John  F.  Moulds  is  the  father  of 
a  baby  girl,  Dorothy  Louise,  born 
August  3.  Mr.  Moulds  succeeded 
Edward  Eicher  as  Assistant  Regris- 
trar   on   October   i. 


Walter  Rathke  is  library  assistant 
in  the  classical  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Florence  Scott  is  teaching  in  Dun- 
dee, 111. 

George  L.  Yaple  is  practicing  law 
with  offices  in  the  Citizens  Trust 
Bldg.,    Fort    Wayne,    Ind. 

1908 

Wilson  A.  Austin  is  in  the  whole- 
sale boots  and  shoes  business  in 
Omaha,  Neb.  His  home  address  is 
131   South  Thirty-ninth   St.,  Omaha. 

Penelope  Helen  Bowman  is  teach- 
ing domestic  science  in  the  Grand 
Prairie    Seminary,    Onarga,    111. 

George  Cassell  is  instructor  in 
German  in  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 

Marye  Dabney  is  a  medical  student 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more,  Md. 

Sarah  E.  Drake  is  teaching  in  the 
schools  at  Granville,  O. 

Frank  Koepke  has  a  position  with 
Jos.  T.  Ryerson  &  Son  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.,  Chicago.  He  lives  at  745 
Haddon   Avenue. 

Bertha  E.  Lang  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Louisville  Girls'  High  School, 
Louisville.   Ky. 

Irvin  Livingston  lives  at  4238 
Grand  Boulevard.  He  is  practicing 
law,  with  offices  at  721  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 

Hulda  Ludwig  is  teaching  Ger- 
man and  English  in  the  high  school 
at   Leadville,   Colo. 

Helen  E.  McKee  is  visitor  for  the 
United  Charities  of  Chicago  and  re- 
sides at  5334  Calumet  Avenue. 

Florence  R.  Oldham  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Pana,  111. 

Eugene  Van  Cleef  is  an  assistant 
in  the  educational  department  of 
Rand,   McNally  &   Co.,   Chicago. 

William  E.  Wrather  is  with  the 
J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Co.,  Beau- 
mont, Texas. 

Max  M.  Muenich  is  practicing  law 
with  offices  at  703  New  York  Life 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Evelyn  Newman,  A.M.,  '08,  is  head 
of  the  grammar  department  and 
sociology  at  the  Morehcad  State 
Normal  School  at  Morehead,  Minn. 

Marion  W.  Segner  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

William  Odell  Shepard  has  taken 
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the  position  of  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Lillian  E.  Teague  (Mrs.  C.  L. 
Brewer)  lives  at  212  S.  Bunker  HiU 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Helen  G.  Todd  has  moved  to  Still- 
man  Valley,  111. 

1909 

Melvin  Adams  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 

Warren  Foster  has  accepted  a  po- 
sition with  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Fred  Gaarde  is  in  the  medical 
school  of  the  University. 

Preston  Gass  is  on  the  Chicago 
Post. 

Walter  P.  Steffen  has  been  assist- 
ing Mr.  Stagg  in  coaching  football. 
He  is  registered  in  the  Law  School. 

ENGAGEMENTS 
'09.     Jean      Compton      to     J.      E. 
Chaffee. 

MARRIAGES 

Mortimer  L.  Cahill  to  Josephine 
Ward,  daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  Sher- 
wood  Ward,   4456   Oakenwald  Ave- 


nue, on  October  18,  in  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church.  They  will  be  at 
home  after  January  i  at  6058  Jeffer- 
son Avenue. 

'07.  Winifred  Perry  Dewhurst  to 
Franklyn  Bliss  Snyder,  on  Tuesday, 
June  15.  They  spent  the  summer  in 
the  Green  Mountains.  They  will 
make  their  home  in  Evanston. 

'07.  Evalyn  Cornelius  to  Ozro  C. 
Gould,  in  Seoul,  Korea,  where  Mr. 
Gould  has  the  appointment  of  Ameri- 
can vice-  and  deputy-consul  general 
Miss  Cornelius  is  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Cornelius,  6500  Monroe  Ave- 
nue. In  the  University  she  took 
honors  in  scholarship  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Wyvern  society.  Mr. 
Gould  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia. 

'11.  Delphia  A.  Meents  was  mar- 
ried to  Charles  S.  Blair  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  at  Ashkum,  111.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blair  will  make  their  home  at 
Birmingham,    Alabama. 

'04.  Dorothy  Duncan  was  mar- 
ried to  Ingraham  Hook,  '05,  at  the 
Geneva  residence  of  the  bride's 
uncle,  W.  H.  McDoel,  on  November 
27.  Clara  Kretzinger,  '02,  acted  as 
maid  of  honor,  and  Ernest  Quan- 
trell,  ex,  as  best  man. 
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THE  SOUTH  AND  THE  NATION' 

BY  ANDREW  JACKSON  MONTAGUE,  LL.D. 
Former  Governor  of  Virginia 

THE  catholic  patriotism  of  this  institution,  its  sympathy  with 
every  section  of  our  country,  and  the  invitation  which  brings 
me  into  this  academic  presence  have  rather  determined  my  theme 
against  my  personal  wishes.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  to  beg  your 
indulgent  consideration  of  "The  South  and  the  Nation"  as  my 
subject  on  this  occasion. 

The  English  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  century  resulted  in 
a  limited  monarchy.  The  American  revolution  of  the  eighteenth 
century  resulted  in  a  limited  democracy.  The  American  limitation 
took  the  form  of  a  written  constitution,  for  the  Fathers  wished 
adequately  to  define  and  confine  governmental  powers.  Our  first 
experiment,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  rather  a  fragile  treaty 
than  a  constitution  for  a  nation,  and  out  of  the  culminating  chaos  of 
these  articles  arose  a  government  adequate  for  the  preservation  and 
promotion  of  the  achievements  of  the  Revolution.  The  South  was 
no  negligible  factor  in  this  revolution  and  the  formation  of  the  subse- 
quent governments.  Her  statesmen  recognized  the  geographic, 
political,  and  ethnic  forces  of  unity  and  progress.  Henry  early 
declared  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  "I  am  no  longer  a  Virginian  but  an 
American."  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  inherently  a 
nationalistic  pronouncement.  Washington's  sword  was  not  the 
Excalibur  of  Virginia.    This  great  brand 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 

'  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventy-third  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, held  i;i  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  December  20,   1909. 
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a  light  for  the  heaUng  of  a  people  into  national  unity  and  fraternity. 
Madison's  and  Pinckney's  contribution  to  the  Constitution  was  to 
make  it  more  than  an  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation : 
these  patriots  were  laying  deep  the  foundations  of  a  democratic 
empire.  George  Rogers  Clarke's  heroic  achievements  and  the  sub- 
sequent cession  to  the  Union  of  the  great  Northwestern  Territory, 
the  center  of  gravity  of  which  throbs  in  the  power  and  progress  of 
this  mighty  city,  together  with  Jefferson's  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  awoke  the  powerful  and  irresistible  forces  of  unification. 
The  war  of  1812  and  that  of  Mexico,  thirty  years  later,  carried 
on  u^der  the  auspices  of  southern  statesmanship,  necessarily 
involved  the  application  of  nationalistic  principles  and  powers. 
Monroe  invoked  the  national  power  and  prestige  in  underwriting 
free  governments  for  this  hemisphere.  Marshall's  decisions  gave 
new  vigor  and  scope  to  the  national  ideal,  and  made  inevitable 
Appomattox.  Clay,  with  his  American  system,  and  Jackson,  with 
his  daring  exercise  of  executive  power,  further  proclaimed  the 
nation's  identity.  But  Jefferson's  excessive  fear  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment, his  states-rights  Kentucky  resolutions,  and  his  popular  apho- 
rism that  the  least  government  is  the  best  government  tended  to 
check  the  tide  of  unification  throughout  the  nation.  The  South, 
in  the  meantime,  lagged  in  initiative  and  progressive  statesmanship. 
She  became  intensely  conservative.  She  accepted  in  general  the 
laissez-faire  theory  of  government,  save  so  far  as  efficient  and 
aggressive  powers  were  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.  Here  Calhoun's  great  genius  and  influence  came 
into  play.  His  knowledge  of  governments,  his  exalted  character 
and  impressive  personality,  and  his  power  of  speech  and  pen  consti- 
tuted him  a  leader  of  extraordinary  influence.  From  his  viewpoint 
his  famous  theory  of  concurrent  majority  or  nullification  was  in  the 
interest  of  the  Union,  and,  therefore,  in  a  sense  nationalistic,  but, 
resultantly,  his  doctrine  supported  the  particularistic  or  states-rights 
school. 

Slavery  became  a  great  economic  factor,  and  southern  statesmen 
undertook  to  protect  and  promote  this  vested  interest  just  as  many 
American  statesmen  of  today  support  and  protect  some  of  the  great 
industrial  and  financial  interests  of  our  country.  The  shadow  of 
Africa  was  over  the  entire  South.  Millions  of  negroes  with  no 
capacity  for  free  government,  and  with  no  historic  or  civilized  ante- 
cedence, were  held  in  bondage  against  the  universal  conscience.  The 
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origin  of  this  institution,  however,  should  import  no  more  censure 
to  the  South  than  to  the  North. 

Immigration,  which  is  distinctively  an  American  contribution  to 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  made  no  headway  into  this  darkened 
zone.  The  negro  and  his  industrial  order  kept  away  the  skilled  man, 
the  artisan  immigrant,  and  the  South  necessarily  became  agricultural 
upon  a  vast  and  non-intensive  scale.  The  plantations  in  many  in- 
stances were  small  provinces,  with  a  resultant  social  system  that 
inexorably  favored  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

There  were  few  public  free  schools  for  the  masses,  and  the  con- 
structive forces  of  democratization  were  dormant  or  feeble.  The 
steel  rail  and  copper  wire  had  not  come  in  their  full  power.  The 
South  was,  therefore,  by  economic  and  social  conditions  largely  iso- 
lated. She  idolized  her  home,  her  church,  and  her  state.  She  saw 
the  nation  in  a  receding  light ;  she  saw  the  state  face  to  face. 

Her  statesmen  were  students  of  the  government  at  hand.  They 
knew  the  American  Constitution  as  the  churchman  does  his  ritual. 
They  did  not  perceive  so  much  the  ethnic  and  political  forces  which 
had  brought  the  government  into  being  and  operation,  and  which 
were  silently  energizing  the  tendencies  of  unification,  as  they  did 
the  powers  and  limits  of  the  Constitution.  They  knew  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  states  as  a  mariner  the  harbors  of  safety.  They  knew 
the  constitutional  authorization  of  slavery,  and  they  foresaw  the  vast 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the  removal  of  an  institution  abhorrent 
to  many  of  her  people. 

The  South's  interest  and  education,  therefore,  necessitated  the 
theory  of  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution.  She  feared  federal 
aid  to  internal  improvements  as  if  the  aid  were  gifts  from  the 
Greeks ;  and  she  demanded  plain  authorization  for  almost  every 
exercise  of  federal  power.  The  federal  judiciary  her  Jeflferson  char- 
acterized as  "sappers  and  miners"  of  the  constitution,  and  she 
constantly  feared  the  liberal  or  constructive  extension  of  federal 
authority  by  judicial  interpretation.  We  can,  therefore,  readily  see 
that  she  was  irresistibly  drawn  by  social,  industrial,  and  political 
gravity  to  the  particularistic  or  states-rights  theory  of  government, 
which  was  doomed  sooner  or  later  to  clash  with  its  rigid  antipodes. 

That  great  impact  occurred  in  1861,  and  Appomattox  was  but  a 
concatenation  of  Navarino,  Brussels,  Lucerne,  Solferino,  Sadowa, 
Sedan,  and  Plevna.  Evolution  was  making  her  inexorable  march 
from  paternalism  to  individualism,  and  from  individualism  to  nation- 
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alism,  and  America  swung  into  the  irresistible  attraction  of  this 
world-movement.  It  is  now  idle  for  either  section  to  censure  or 
detract.  As  time  wears  on  the  good  faith,  patriotism,  courage, 
genius,  and  self-sacrifice  which  the  South  contributed  to  that  inevi- 
table war  will  loom  larger  and  larger  as  the  common  heritage  of  the 
American  nation.  Such  qualities  as  these,  tempered  by  fire  and 
poverty  and  suffering,  the  whole  nation  should  garner  and  cherish 
for  a  day  of  need,  the  coming  of  which  we  know  not. 

After  due  time  and  against  almost  insuperable  difficulties  the 
South  emerged  triumphant  from  the  war's  aftermath,  without  loss 
of  traditions,  and  without  impairment  of  her  recuperative  energies, 
or  the  purity  and  catholicity  of  her  patriotism.  So  she  now  faces  a 
new  day,  and  the  light  falls  upon  her  pathway  at  angles  very  variant 
from  that  of  nearly  a  half  a  century  ago.  Slow  tides  of  immigration 
are  setting  in,  and  it  is  best  that  these  tides  should  come  slowly. 
Industrialism  is  breaking  upon  her  with  a  force  never  before  ex- 
perienced. Mine,  and  forest,  and  field  are  giving  marvelous  yields. 
From  almost  an  exclusively  agricultural  status,  she  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  appreciable  manufacturing  factor.  Transportation  is 
multiplying  in  quantity  and  in  efficiency.  Common  public  highways, 
the  primal  method  of  transportation,  are  being  remade,  in  response 
to  the  needs  of  rapidly  growing  communities.  Indeed,  the  statistics 
of  our  industrial  progress  have  to  be  revised  no  sooner  than  tabu- 
lated. Still  the  South  is  a  new  country,  of  sparse  population,  and 
of  vast,  untouched  resources.  The  utilization  of  her  immense  water 
power  is  just  beginning;  and  her  agriculture  has  not  yet  felt  the 
energizing  force  of  intensive  cultivation,  Mr.  Phillip  Bruce,  one 
of  America's  most  veracious  historians,  reckons  that  the  cotton  belt 
comprises  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles,  and  that  so  far,  only 
about  5  per  cent,  of  this  area  is  planted.  He  also  asserts  that  with 
an  intensive  system  of  culture  we  could  produce  100,000,000  bales. 
The  possibilities  of  this  industry  are  amazing,  and  yet  from  the 
present  relatively  small  tilled  area  we  find  this  staple  not  only  the 
most  commanding  factor  of  our  exports,  but  an  indefinite  monopoly ; 
for  the  experiments  of  foreign  countries  in  growing  cotton  in  their 
colonies  have  not  proven  successful.  Mr.  Balfour's  recent  speech 
will  hardly  arouse  the  English  people  to  a  course  of  action  which 
could  only  mean,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  a  repetition  of  their 
failures. 

The  formation  of  communal  life  is  now  an  interesting  develop- 
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ment  in  the  southern  states.  Good  roads,  trolley  lines,  rural  mail 
delivery,  telephone,  experiment  farms,  sanitation,  water  supply,  and 
public  free  schools  all  evidence  the  growth  of  those  co-operative 
forces  which  establish  a  community  as  differentiated  from  a  mere 
aggregation  of  people.  In  such  social  groups  are  found  the  real 
forces  of  a  democracy,  for  in  them  is  developed  an  equality  of  sturdy 
individualism  beneficently  modified  by  co-operative  influence  and 
action. 

In  no  particular  has  the  South's  attitude  toward  the  scope  and 
function  of  government  changed  more  than  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. She  formerly  believed  that  education  should  be  controlled  by 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  that  all  government  aid  and 
regulation  of  this  mighty  interest  was  unjustifiable  paternalism. 
This  position  has  been  abandoned  for  some  time,  and,  perhaps,  at  no 
period  of  American  development  has  confidence  in  the  potency  of 
education  been  so  deep  and  widespread  as  in  the  southern  states  of 
today.  We  are  realizing  that  education  is  an  instrument  sufficient 
for  the  achievement  of  our  industrial  conquests.  Our  raw  materials 
must  be  made  into  finished  products  at  the  very  places  of  their 
supply.  Our  lands  must  multiply  their  yields.  Our  water  power 
must  be  utilized,  and  our  common  roads  must  be  built.  In  short, 
we  are  reconstructing  our  industrial  life,  for  therein  we  see  not 
only  our  own  progress  but  the  recovery  of  our  national  prestige. 
The  public  free  school,  with  manual,  industrial,  and  technical  train- 
ing, is  the  re-creative  force  of  this  industrial  renaissance. 

The  South's  view  of  the  states'  rights  is  undergoing  great  modi- 
fication. The  duties,  rather  than  the  rights,  of  states  now  take 
precedence  in  thought  and  attitude.  We  recognize  the  force  of  the 
warning  of  Mr.  Root  that  federal  encroachment  is  negligible,  if 
the  state  has  done  that  which  the  nation  would  do  if  not  already 
done.  If,  for  example,  we  enact,  as  some  of  the  southern  states 
have  done,  adequate  child-labor  laws  then  there  is  no  place  or  occa- 
sion for  federal  intervention.  Should  we  fail  to  surpress  lynching 
and  riots,  we  may  expect  that  this  will  sooner  or  later  be  done  by  the 
federal  government.  Likewise  with  sanitation  and  regulation  of 
commerce,  if  the  latter  can  ever  be  effectively  regulated  by  the  several 
states. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  South  will  soon  or  indeed  ever  again 
assume  distinctive  leadership  in  the  school  of  "strict  construction" 
of  the  American  Constitution.    The  votes  of  our  representatives  in 
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Congress  upon  such  subjects  as  appropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments, exhibitions,  lotteries,  quarantine,  trusts,  safety  appliances, 
employer's  liability,  railroads,  beef  inspection,  pure  food,  control  of 
corporations,  and  preservation  of  natural  resources  significantly  sug- 
gest the  negative.  Indeed,  the  indications  are  that  she  will  more  and 
more  follow  the  canons  of  Marshall  and  the  liberal  views  of  some  of 
the  early  publicists. 

But  it  should  be  observed  that  the  South  has  not  relaxed  her 
fidelity  to  her  old  ideals  of  government  and  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  powers 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  her  race  integrity.  She  may  have 
been  regarded  as  supersensitive  in  her  rigid  adherence  to  this  polity ; 
but  sound  ethnic  considerations  will  eventually  demonstrate  that  her 
views  and  conduct  have  been  an  inestimable  contribution  to  the 
greatness  of  our  nation.  The  instrumentality  most  recently  em- 
ployed in  effecting  this  polity  has  been  the  state  constitution.  In 
Virginia  we  long  lived  under  a  sort  of  mental  and  moral  servitude. 
All  questions  gravitated  to  the  control  of  the  local  governments  by 
the  white  race,  and  all  other  questions  were  subordinated  to  this  one. 
Our  new  constitution  was  intended  to  modify  this  unwholesome 
condition,  in  the  interests  of  both  the  white  man  and  the  black  man ; 
and  there  now  seems  close  at  hand  the  revival  of  free  discussion 
which  must  evolve  a  new  order  of  leadership.  Nor  does  the  consti- 
tution in  my  state  perpetuate  negro  disfranchisement;  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  is  this  constitution  the  beginning  of  negro  suffrage. 
The  general  policy  of  this  constitution  is,  as  in  the  case  of  several  of 
the  constitutions  of  the  southern  states,  to  admit  the  negro  to  suffrage 
as  fast  as  he  is  possessed  of  property  or  educational  qualifications, 
and  eventually  we  may  expect  the  development  of  a  negro  electorate 
determined  upon  sound  political  principles.  Thus  the  negro  has, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  career,  a  stimulus  for  citizenship,  and  the 
white  man  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  practices  which  have  been 
long  undermining  his  ethical  foundations. 

The  constitutional  methods  of  obtaining  control  of  local  govern- 
ments by  the  white  people  of  the  South  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing political  facts  in  her  history,  interesting  in  its  method  of 
accomplishment,  and  interesting  as  to  its  possible  future  effects 
upon  the  whole  country.  Does  this  new  status  terminate  the  South's 
isolation,  and  does  it  presage  her  political  entrance  into  the  orbit 
of  national  opportunity  and  national  responsibility?     The  South's 
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welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nation,  must  be  promoted  by  her  prac- 
tical participation  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  Republic.  I  will  go 
farther  and  declare  that  the  people  of  the  North,  the  Middle  West, 
and  the  West  could  do  no  act  more  sagacious,  more  inspiring,  and 
more  appealing  to  the  moral  imagination  of  the  nation,  than  to 
secure  from  the  South  a  larger  and  more  direct  share  in  the  working 
of  the  national  government.  This  contribution  or  co-operation  of 
the  South  in  an  industrial  and  patriotic  sense  is  already  consum- 
mated; but  how  can  it  be  accomplished  in  the  field  of  practical 
governmental  administration  ?  The  answer  seems  clear :  the  relaxa- 
tion of  her  political  rigidity ;  the  division  of  her  people  into  political 
parties.  The  answer  is  simple,  but  the  performance  is  difficult.  The 
problem  is  sociological  and  historical.  The  rigidity  of  the  South  is 
not  due  primarily  to  political  forces.  The  old  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  dissolved  in  the  fervent  heat  of  the  sociological  furnace,  and 
from  that  day  we  have  really  had  but  one  party  in  the  South.  This 
condition  is,  however,  anomalous;  for  the  political  development  of 
free  government  in  England  and  in  America  has  found  its  chief 
power  in  the  attrition  of  ideas  generated  by  party  conflicts.  Dif- 
ferences of  views,  contests  of  opinions,  and  alignments  of  opposi- 
tion have  been  the  forces  of  progress  and  liberty.  John  Stuart  Mill 
has  observed  that  the  condition  of  the  progress  of  a  people  largely 
depends  upon  a  conflict  between  rival  powers ;  such  as  spiritual  and 
temporal;  military  and  industrial;  king  and  subjects;  orthodoxy  and 
reformation ;  and  that  when  victory  ends  tlje  strife  and  no  succeed- 
ing conflict  occurs,  stagnation  is  apt  to  follow.  It  really  seems  that 
dissentient  opinions  are  required  to  energize  the  mind.  It  is  a  sort 
of  manichean  struggle  essential  to  progress.  Political  parties,  as 
imperfect  as  they  are,  constitute  at  once  the  basis  and  incentive  for 
the  play  of  these  rival  powers,  whereby  opinion  may  be  opposed  to 
opinion,  criticism  to  criticism,  argument  to  argument,  and  without 
such  contending  formations,  such  rivalry  of  contesting  forces,  free 
government  would  degenerate  into  an  office-holders'  oligarchy.  Eng- 
land has  long  realized  that  her  government  was  either  inefficient  or 
harmful  without  a  stout  opposition. 

The  educational,  communal,  and  industrial  development,  to  which 
I  have  so  imperfectly  alluded,  are  forces  which  should  in  themselves 
eventually  divide  the  political  opinions  of  the  southern  people  into 
rival  organizations.  Indeed,  evidences  of  this  division  are  now  at 
hand.    In  the  last  Congress  was  seen  a  large  number  of  southern 
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representatives  voting  for  an  upward  revision  of  the  tariff.  The 
incongruity  of  a  denunciation  by  many  of  our  southern  Congress- 
men of  high  protective  duties  as  fraud  and  robbery,  and  then  a 
subsequent  vote  for  raising  these  duties  should  not  weaken  my  argu- 
ment. The  iron,  coal,  lumber,  and  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
South  found  their  voice  in  these  statesmen,  who  made  no  attempt 
to  reconcile  their  action  to  the  traditional  faith  and  precedents  of 
party.  Expediency  was  naively  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
action.  One  distinguished  statesman  dramatically  said  that  "if  the^ 
nation  was  going  to  steal,  the  South  wanted  her  part."  While  this 
statement  would  not  be  a  justifiable  legal  plea  upon  the  assumed 
charge  of  receiving  stolen  goods,  yet  it  is  proof  presumptive  of 
either  a  relaxation  or  change  in  public  sentiment  upon  this  historic 
party  question.  The  industrial  forces  have  been  effecting  a  political 
cleavage  without  indicating  its  lines  upon  the  party  map,  and  with- 
out a  full  appreciation  on  the  part  of  its  representatives  of  how  far 
they  were  registering  this  cleavage. 

So  too  with  the  increase  of  industrial  growth  must  come  division 
of  opinion  upon  the  subjects  of  interstate  commerce  and  banking, 
as  there  has  already  come  fierce  divergence  over  the  regulation  of 
the  sale  of  liquor.  These  are  all  evidences  of  the  moving  waters  of 
public  opinion,  the  growth  of  flexibility  in  public  sentiment,  and  he 
is  a  shallow  or  partisan  observer  who  does  not  see  bucklings  in  the 
rigid  surface  of  our  body  politic,  and  who  does  not  hear  rumblings 
of  discontent  beneath. 

Should  this  division  occur  at  any  near  day,  whether  from  internal 
evolution  or  from  wise  federal  statesmanship,  the  most  interesting 
and  important  question  in  American  politics  will  be.  What  direction 
would  the  larger  wing  of  this  division  take  ?  What  association  would 
this  major  division  seek?  Would  it  gravitate  toward  conservatism 
or  liberalism  ?  Would  it  find  association  with  reactionary  or  progres- 
sive influences?  Would  it  aggressively  co-operate  in  the  elevation 
of  the  ethical  plane  of  business  and  of  politics  ?  Or  would  it  nega- 
tively and  smugly  take  a  seat  in  some  great  party  machine  inexorably 
revolving  toward  the  "plums"  of  patronage,  the  "pork  barrel"  of 
treasury  appropriations,  and  the  succoring  and  sinister  contributions 
of  those  possessing  or  seeking  special  privileges?  The  political 
inertia  of  the  South,  intensified  by  a  powerful  party  organization, 
administered  too  often  under  the  euphemism  of  patriotic  comity,  or 
a  government  of  friends,  by  friends,  and  for  friends,  would  upon 
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first  appearan9es  indicate  the  conservative  or  reactionary  path  as  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  Organization,  whether  industrial  or  political, 
has  an  affinity  for  organization,  and  party  organizations  not  in- 
frequently associate  themselves  with  commercial  or  industrial  organi- 
zations. The  "ultimate  consumer,"  that  is,  the  average  man,  is  not 
a  very  aggressive,  associative,  or  organizing  unit,  and  the  more  active 
and  combining  forces  might  win.  But  the  contest  would  be  a  tre- 
mendous one.  Many  of  the  better  influences  and  forces  long 
dormant  would  come  forth  in  new  power  and  gladness ;  and  victory 
would  likely  fall  to  that  association  of  influence  which  would  most 
appeal  to  the  South's  traditional  idealism  and  her  political  altruism. 
Such  an  appeal  would  recall  the  days  when  she  was  great  not  in  serv- 
ing herself,  but  in  losing  herself  for  the  nation.  Her  pride,  her 
sentiment,  and  her  duty  would  make  a  majestic  response.  The 
republic  would  thrill  in  its  realization  that  democracy  is  fraternalism. 
The  nation  does  not  need  to  request  the  South's  love.  The  nation 
possesses  that  abundantly.  But  the  nation  does  need  the  South's 
larger  service ;  and  the  South  has  need  to  do  that  service. 
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TWO  universities  have  been  established  by  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment, one  at  Tokyo,  and  one  at  Kyoto,  the  old  capital  city. 
It  also  maintains  "two  higher  normal  schools  for  young  men  and 
women,  respectively;  the  Higher  Commercial  School,  the  Foreign 
Language  School,  the  Technical  School,  the  Nobles'  School,  the 
various  naval  and  military  academies,  the  School  of  Navigation,  the 
Fine  Arts  School,  the  Tokyo  Musical  Academy,  the  Blind  and 
Dumb  School,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Sapporo,  and  five  higher 
schools,  of  which  one  is  in  Tokyo  and  four  are  in  the  provinces," 
besides  some  two  hundred  middle  schools  which  combine  academy 
and  college  grades.  There  are  also  numerous  private  univer- 
sities and  colleges  of  different  standing,  the  best-known  being 
Waseda  University  and  Keio  Gijiku,  founded  by  Count  Osauna, 
the  ex-premier,  and  the  celebrated  writer,  Fukuzawa.  The  higher 
education  of  Japanese  women  is  provided  for  by  the  Higher  Normal 
School  for  Girls,  by  thirty  high  schools,  the  Peeresses'  School,  and 
others.  There  are  also  a  few  private  institutions,  such  as  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls  and  the  Women's  University,  most  of 
them  located  in  Tokyo. 

While  I  shall  deal  more  especially  with  athletic  life  in  the  uni- 
versities, yet  it  is  well  to  note  how  much  university  sports  are 
influenced  by  those  of  the  lower  schools,  and  how  directly,  also, 
university  methods  determine  those  of  the  preparatory  institutions. 
This  close  connection  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  as  the  young 
men  and  women  of  Japan  press  on,  through  great  difficulties  but 
with  increasing  enthusiasm,  to  gain  the  best  modern  education 
possible. 

Judo,  or  jiujitsu,  the  art  of  wrestling,  is  a  form  of  sport  peculiar 
to  the  Japanese  and  still  very  popular.  To  learn  how  to  fall  grace- 
fully and  unhurt  upon  the  mats ;  to  trip  one's  opponent,  catch  him 
upon  the  hip  and  flop  him  head  over  heels,  or  throw  him  over  the 
head  from  a  lying  posture;  to  break  a  strangle-hold  or  catch  the 
rival's  wrist  or  leg  or  neck  so  that  he  can  be  handled  easily  and  at 
will — all  these  and  many  other  tricks  require  infinite  patience  and 
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good  humor  as  well  as  perfect  self-control  and  constant  drill.  And 
here  the  small  men  are  by  no  means  at  a  disadvantage,  if  only  they 
be  well-knit  and  alert.  It  is  from  this  native  art  that  the  Japanese 
have  gained  their  reputation  for  quickness.  Indeed  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  skill  and  alertness  inherited  and  cultivated  in 
this  way  have  greatly  influenced  them  in  business,  diplomacy,  and 
in  war.  A  "throw"  is  a  "throw"  with  them,  in  any  sphere  of  life; 
and  the  far-reaching  effect  of  early  athletic  training  is  here  most 
marked. 

Archery  is  another  ancient  form  of  exercise  which  still  persists. 
The  long  bow,  hand-carved  and  graceful,  is  a  fit  weapon  for  the 
dignified  warrior  who  wields  it.  The  archer's  every  movement 
is  slow  and  studied ;  distended  chest,  finger-hold,  stolid  look,  hip  and 
leg  movements,  and  all.  He  looks  as  if  the  weight  of  a  realm  rested 
upon  him  and  as  if  the  very  next  shot  might  save  his  country  from 
pressing  danger.  But  it  is  this  fine  concentration  and  regard  for 
all  that  is  a  part  of  the  national  heritage  that  makes  the  modern 
Japanese  soldier  so  readily  effective. 

A  University  fencing  team  would  be  interested  in  Japanese  fen- 
cing. This  is  carried  on  with  a  long  double-handed  bamboo  weapon 
in  imitation  of  the  ancient  long-sword  of  the  knights  of  Bushido. 
The  body  is  well  covered  with  armor  and  pads,  but  even  these  do 
not  by  any  means  give  full  protection  from  the  fierce  blows  rained 
upon  head,  shoulders,  arms,  and  thighs  by  the  skilful  fencer.  Some- 
times the  students,  in  the  excitement  of  the  contest  and  spurred  on 
by  war-cries  from  the  hilarious  onlookers,  fight  like  demons  in- 
carnate ;  but  at  the  call  of  the  judge,  there  is  an  immediate  cessation 
of  strokes  and  the  vanquished  warrior,  perfectly  self-possessed,  lays 
his  sword  at  the  feet  of  his  conqueror,  acknowledging  the  latter's 
superiority  with  a  low,  dignified  bow  to  the  floor. 

Tennis  is  played  in  Japan  as  in  America,  except  that  soft  rubber 
balls  are  used,  making  it  necessary  to  use  harder  strokes  both  in 
serving  and  returning.  Not  a  few  students  are  learning  the  western 
game  and  they  soon  adapt  themselves  to  the  harder  ball  and 
the  more  careful  strokes.  American  balls  cost  too  much  for  the 
ordinary  student,  and  American  rackets,  although  far  superior  in 
quality,  cannot  stand  the  strain  of  the  moist  climate  of  the  East; 
so  that  those  who  handle  the  eastern  sporting-goods  have  little  or 
no  fear  of  western  competition  in  this  line.  English  football  and 
boating  are  coming  into  favor  with  a  few  students.    H.  B.  Conibear, 
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now  coach  at  the  University  of  Washington,  is  trying  to  arrange  a 
contest  in  rowing  with  one  of  the  Tokyo  crews.  The  cross-country 
runs  are  very  interesting  also,  perhaps  more  so  because  the  runners 
have  to  wind  in  and  out  among  the  checkered  rice-fields  which  cover 
every  available  foot  of  level  ground  in  northern  Japan.  After 
reaching  the  goal,  all  the  men  indulge  in  tea  and  cake  refreshments, 
explaining  how  it  was  that  they  did  not  win,  or  telling  how  many 
times  they  fell  into  the  mud — just  as  we  do  at  home.  I  tried  in  vain 
to  have  some  of  the  swifter  runners  try  American  running-shoes, 
but  neither  the  hope  of  greater  speed  nor  the  Marathon  bait  would 
tempt  them  to  start  the  fashion.  If  only  someone  will  set  the  pace, 
or  the  style  in  this  case,  plenty  of  others  \n\\  follow.  This  may  be 
largely  a  matter  of  courtesy,  however.  Even  in  baseball  the  Waseda 
men  forsake  their  spiked  shoes  for  the  customary  tahi  or  low  socks, 
because  all  opponents  wear  the  latter,  and  also  that  they  may  not 
tear  up  the  diamonds  of  the  rival  teams. 

It  is  a  great  sight,  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  to  see  hundreds 
of  boys  and  girls,  from  primary  to  university  grades,  walking  along 
the  streets  of  Tokyo  or  out  in  some  famous  country  place,  double- 
file,  happy  and  chattering,  seeing  the  sights  of  which  they  have 
heard  and  read  from  the  year  One.  These  sight-seeing  trips  are 
of  great  value  to  the  student  class  and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  every- 
one looks  forward  to  the  excitement,  the  exercise,  and  especially  the 
freedom  from  class  discipline  with  pardonable  eagerness. 

Field-day  is  observed  in  every  school  worthy  of  the  name.  In 
government  institutions  it  is  usually  held  on  Sundays,  as  most  people 
welcome  all  the  holidays  possible,  and  the  more  regular  and  often 
the  better.  At  these  annual  events  the  students  compete  in  running, 
jumping,  vaulting,  a  tug-of-war,  obstacle  races,  tennis,  and  jiujitsu. 
It  is  surprising  how  thoroughly  even  the  women  enter  into  the 
contests.  They  cheer  lustily,  wave  their  red  and  white  streamers 
incessantly,  weep  quite  merrily,  take  the  hard  bumps  and  falls  like 
Stoics,  and  lose  their  hair-pins  without  a  murmur  or  even  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  Some  say  the  Old  Japan  must  fast  be  passing 
away  when  even  the  women  forget  their  dignity.  But  the  western 
sisters  understand  and  sympathize.  The  spectators  get  almost  as 
much  exercise  as  the  participants  in  the  games,  and  sometimes  the 
foreigners,  especially,  go  away  feeling  as  if  they  too  had  been  "in 
the  game."  The  endless  bowing  till  the  back  is  horizontal,  and  the 
trying  heel-sitting  business  is  enough  to  turn  even  a  youth  gray.  He 
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VOWS  he  will  practice  at  home  or  send  for  some  good  lubricator  to 
make  it  all  easier,  yet  he  lacks  the  courage,  and  "next  time"  finds 
him  just  as  unready  as  ever. 

But  the  great  sport  that  today  is  sweeping  Japan  like  wild-fire,  is 
our  good  old  game  of  baseball.  Three  years  ago  a  coach  had  to  hunt 
for  candidates,  for  they  were  as  scarce  as  the  old  Israelites  when  the 
Midianites  drove  them  to  the  hills.  Now  every  man  thinks  he  is 
a  "champion."  Everywhere  town-lots,  parks,  and  street-corners  are 
filled  with  swinging,  striding  youngsters  who  make  the  eyes  of 
the  uninitiated  bulge  with  envy ;  while  father,  mother,  and  even  the 
aged  grandsire,  come  out  to  see  the  children  play.  Formerly  they 
clapped  in  applause;  now  they  yell  and  sing  and  root  in  splendid 
western  style,  till  the  professors  lift  their  spectacles  in  alarm,  and 
the  faculty  call  a  meeting  and  decide  that  this  excitement  must  be 
held  in  check,  for  it  will  surely  lead  to  bloodshed. 

Waseda  and  Keio  universities  have  easily  the  best  teams  in 
Japan ;  the  former,  by  downright  pluck  and  hard  work,  usually  gains 
the  championship  title.  The  Japanese  living  in  San  Francisco  have 
offered  a  cup  to  the  winning  team  and  this  trophy  has  added  interest 
to  the  games.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  5,000  and  10,000 
students  at  a  game,  and  sometimes  the  numbers  reach  the  20,000 
mark.  They  say  Japan  is  the  children's  paradise.  Tell  the  umpires 
to  go  there,  too;  for  in  three  seasons  of  umpiring  I  received  but 
one  mild  protest  from  the  players,  and  firmness  settled  the  matter 
then  very  quickly. 

When  the  American  battleship  teams,  the  Wisconsins  and  Ohios 
especially,  play  with  the  Tokyo  teams,  the  excitement  is  intense,  the 
cheering  is  soul-stirring,  and  the  home  music,  played  by  a  real  band 
and  always  in  the  proper  key,  sounds  fairly  heavenly.  How  the 
rooters  open  their  eyes  when  they  see  the  American  swatting,  the 
base-running  and  sliding,  the  tricky  plays  and  the  wild  chances 
taken  by  those  long-legged,  foreign  dare-devils!  There  is  great 
good  humor  all  through  these  games,  too,  especially  when  the  little 
brown  players  turn  the  trick  upon  the  over-confident  visitors. 

Every  vacation  the  Waseda  players  scatter  out  over  the  country 
to  teach  the  eager  middle-school  boys  the  points  of  the  game.  And, 
of  course,  this  brings  an  ever-increasing  number  of  trained  candi- 
dates to  the  wide-awake  university  at  the  metropolis.  Foreign 
coaching  is  eagerly  welcomed  on  all  sides;  indeed,  an  American  is 
kept  busy  answering  calls  and  questions  regarding  the  American 
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game.  How  they  do  work,  too,  to  perfect  the  weak  points  so  dis- 
covered! The  Waseda  University  had  the  honor  of  sending  the 
first  baseball  team  abroad.  The  men  won  but  seven  out  of  twenty- 
six  games,  it  is  true,  but  they  learned  many  new  lessons  from  the 
California  and  Washington  boys.  Manager  Abe  said  upon  their 
return  to  Tokyo,  "We  Japanese  thought  we  would  surprise  the, 
Americans  by  our  quickness;  but  we  can  never  play  ball  as  they 
can.  They  are  quicker,  stronger,  and  more  heady  than  we  can  ever 
hope  to  be."  With  time  and  thorough  coaching,  however,  I  am  sure 
the  Japanese  players  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 

The  moral  value  of  pure  athletics  is  simply'  incalculable,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  Tokyo.  The  city  is  packed  to  overflowing 
with  100,000  students  of  high-school  age  and  above;  new  lodging- 
houses  are  being  built  by  the  hundreds ;  thousands  of  innocent  and 
unprotected  young  men  and  women  are  pouring  into  the  city  for 
that  dim  something  known  as  an  education,  and  of  course  the  omni- 
present blood-sharks  are  waiting  eagerly  for  their  approaching 
•prey.  With  small  quarters,  little  recreation,  or  social  life,  and  almost 
nothing  to  help  them  lay  the  foundations  for  a  firm  character,  is 
it  a  surprise  that  alarming  numbers  waste  their  time  and  their  lives 
thinking  that  this  license  must  be  modern  life  at  its  best?  Baseball 
comes  to  the  rescue  more  than  all  other  forms  of  athletics  combined ; 
for  it  insists  upon  training  and  steadiness,  it  creates  a  craving  for 
better  food,  it  makes  the  men  feel  the  folly  of  too  many  hot  baths, 
and,  best  of  all,  it  brings  a  small  group  of  earnest  men  into  close 
touch  with  men  of  noble  purpose,  like  Manager  Abe,  professor  of 
English  at  Waseda  University.  If  only  the  leading  athletes  could 
afford  adequate  training  quarters  and  thoroughly  nourishing  food, 
at  the  same  time  being  freed  from  the  temptations  common  to 
student  life  by  inspiring  each  other  to  live  purely,  untold  good  might 
easily  be  accomplished.  Such  a  group  could  have  a  marvelous  in- 
fluence upon  the  thousands  of  aspiring  athletics  who  regard  these 
"champions"  as  their  modern  ideals.  By  their  combined  stand 
against  smoking,  drinking,  idleness,  and  dissipation  in  general,  they 
could  strengthen  many  a  man's  character.  But  now  the  thousands 
drift  and  fall  because  "custom  says,  drink  and  smoke,  bathe  and  be 
damned,  for  this  is  life."  Athletics,  exalted  and  purified,  is  the 
way  of  life  to  these  masses  of  students. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  PERSONALITY 

BY  PEARL  LOUISE  WEBER,  PH.B.,  '99 

Personality  is  that  which  is  most  intimate  to  me — that  by  which  I 
must  act  out  my  life.  It  is  that  by  which  I  belong  to  man,  that  by  which 
I  am  able  to  reach  after  God.  And  he  has  given  me  this  pearl  of  great 
price.  It  is  an  immortal  treasure ;  it  is  mine,  it  is  his,  and  no  man  shall 
pluck  it  out  of  his  hand. — Hugh  R.  Haweis. 

WHAT  legitimate  claims  have  considerations  of  personality  upon 
a  great  university  ?  Time  and  again  this  question  is  brought 
to  mind  with  renewed  emphasis,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  reading  of  Dr.  Thompson's  article  on 
"Things  Not  in  the  Curriculum"  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Magazine  last  year,  and  other  more  recent  articles,  as  well  as  the 
completion  last  June  of  the  first  decade  since  the  writer's  graduation 
revived  a  host  of  fond  recollections  and  again  raised  the  question 
over  which  so  many  students  of  the  University  then  and  since  have 
pondered. 

We  recall  with  joy  and  reassuring  satisfaction  that  the  question 
of  personality  and  personal  influence  had  a  place  of  marked  impor- 
tance in  the  mind  of  our  beloved  President  Harper.  He  was  the 
students'  friend,  if  nothing  else.  He  was  not  too  busy  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  most  personal  affairs  of  the  very  humblest  of  his 
admirers. 

For  reasons  of  love  and  loyalty,  entirely  unmixed  with  any  spirit 
of  criticism  of  her  Alma  Mater,  the  writer  desires  to  call  attention 
to  some  conditions  past  and  present,  in  the  University  of  Chicago — 
conditions  which  are  spoken  of  rarely  by  resident  students,  or  only 
with  much  diffidence. 

We  are  told  by  those  who  urge  the  superior  merits  of  the  small 
college,  as  against  certain  peculiar  disadvantages  of  a  large  uni- 
versity, that  the  latter  affords  to  the  student  a  much  more  meager 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  personality  and  individuality 
than  the  former.  Can  this  assertion  be  truthfully  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  University  of  Chicago?  Does  the  University  exalt  knowl- 
edge above  personality,  or  at  the  expense  of  individuality?  There 
are  those  who  would  have  us  believe  that  she  necessarily  does  both ; 
still  others  would  offer  consolation  to  the  student  by  pointing  out 
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that  she  does  these  things  in  contradiction  of  her  better  self.  We 
believe  that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  in  past  years  underrated 
individuality  and  depreciated  personality  to  some  extent,  uncon- 
sciously perhaps;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  this  partial  failure  to 
do  justice  to  the  personal  aspect  of  life  is  essential  to  the  university 
spirit,  for  spirit  is  personal.  Deliver  us  from  such  a  superficial,  non- 
personal  conception  of  education  as  that  of  Lady  Hester  Stanhope 
who  says: 

Education  is  all  paint;  it  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  wood  that  is 
under  it,  it  only  improves  its  appearance  a  little.  Why  I  dislike  education 
so  much  is  that  it  makes  all  people  alike,  until  you  have  examined  into 
them,  and  it  is  sometimes  so  long  before  you  get  to  see  under  the  varnish. 

To  the  student  who  is  still  thoroughly  alive  and  human,  Carlyle's 
idea  of  a  university  is  hardly  more  satisfactory : 

All  that  a  university  or  final  highest  school  can  do  for  us  is  still  but 
what  the  first  school  began  doing — teach  us  to  read.  We  learn  to  read 
in  various  languages,  in  various  sciences ;  we  learn  the  alphabet  and  letters 
of  all  manner  of  books.  But  the  place  where  we  are  to  get  knowledge, 
even  theoretic  knowledge,  is  the  books  themselves.  It  depends  on  what 
we  read,  after  all  manner  of  professors  have  done  their  best  for  us.  The 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books. 

The  yoiing  man  or  young  woman  who  goes  to  a  higher  institu- 
tion of  learning,  be  it  a  small  college  or  a  great  university,  expects 
to  find  vastly  more  than  a  collection  of  books.  If  the  student  were 
purely  an  intellectual  being,  merely  a  "greasy  grind,"  as  the  under- 
classmen used  to  say,  he  might  content  himself  with  the  fragments 
of  knowledge  that  would  aggregate  from  his  "poring  over  miserable 
books."  Yet  even  if  we  were  to  define  the  function  of  the  uni- 
versity as  the  propagation  of  learning,  as  against  culture,  we  should 
in  the  end  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  great  force  is  after 
all  the  teacher,  and  not  the  book.  But  the  student  is  not  a  mere 
understanding ;  "he  is  also,  and  above  all  else,  a  willing  and  feeling 
being";  and  education  is  not  the  development  of  intellect  solely, 
but  the  evolution  of  man's  manifold  personal  being.  In  the  words 
of  Professor  Dewey,  "education  is  life."  And  "a  man,  on  the  whole, 
is  a  better  preceptor  than  a  book." 

A  large  university  is  par  excellence  a  community  of  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  highly  individualized.  Shall  the  university,  in 
its  eager  and  passionate  search  after  truth,  foster  and  serve  this 
wealth  of  personality,  or  bury  it  beneath  the  dust?  The  answer  to 
this  great  question  will  be  intimately  and  insei>arably  interwoven 
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with  the  destinies  of  those  who  intrust  their  education  to  the  Uni- 
versity. Presupposing  that  the  immanent  purpose  of  evolution  is 
the  realization  of  moral  personalities,  education  is  the  highest  form 
of  evolution;  university  education  is  higher  education.  What  then 
may  we  not  expect  from  the  university?  The  world  looks  to  the 
university  not  for  human  machines  or  intellectual  gymnasts,  but 
for  unconditionally  worth ful  personalities,  ready  and  prepared  to 
serve  society  and  humanity.  Therefore  the  more  extensively  she 
promotes  the  realization  of  personality  in  her  constituency,  the  more 
acceptably  will  she  serve  the  world  and  the  more  truly  will  she 
fulfil  her  grand  and  time-honored  mission ;  for  after  all,  all  that  we 
call  society,  state,  humanity,  and  civilization  are  the  realization  of 
these  permanent,  universal,  and  vital  persona^  relations,  which  are 
based  on  fellowship  or  sympathy. 

Perhaps  some  professors,  and  even  students,  may  feel  inclined 
to  say :  "Fine  words,  no  doubt,  and  in  a  sense  very  true,  that  educa- 
tion is  the  unfolding  of  personality;  but  between  this  highly  senti- 
mental theory  and  our  all-absorbing  devotion  to  pure  investigation, 
to  which  the  dull  prose  of  actual  classroom  instruction  is  rightly 
made  secondary,  there  is  a  great  g^lf,  and  we  cannot  attend  to  both 
at  the  same  time."  Some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  aver  that  any 
attempt  to  work  out  in  practice  so  "poetic"  a  conception  of  education 
would  be  to  make  learning  vulgar.  Objections  like  these,  however, 
smack  of  egoism,  if  not  of  genuine  selfishness.  If  learning  "makes 
a  man  fit  company  for  himself,"  culture  makes  him  fit  company  for 
others.  The  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do  for  his  pupils,  whether  in 
the  kindergarten  or  in  the  seminar  room,  is  to  give  them  himself 
freely;  and  if  this  gift  is  to  be  of  highest  worth  it  must  be 
accompanied  by  sympathy  and  love.  In  the  words  of  Professor 
Foster:  "Whoever  becomes  personality  reverences  personality  in 
others."  Does  the  university  professor,  in  whom  the  student  loves 
to  find  an  ideal  personality,  reverence  personality  in  the  student? 
How  is  it  in  our  own  University?  Is  the  student  merely  a  voice 
that  responds  to  the  call  of  a  name  in  the  classroom ;  or  an  external, 
visible  object  which,  when  encountered  on  the  campus  or  on  the 
public  highway,  calls  up  no  small  train  of  associative  thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  professor?  Is  the  professor  simply  a  figurehead  of 
intellectual  authority  to  be  noticed  by  the  student  only  in  case  of 
academic  emergency?  Or  are  students  and  professors  open  books 
to  each  other,  fountains  of  living  water,  persons  sublimely  human, 
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drz(wn,  and  knit  together  by  the  bonds  of  sympathy  and  fellowship? 
All  of  these  conditions  of  students  and  professors  have  been  seen 
and  experienced  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  past.  "One 
man  pins  me  to  the  wall,  while  with  another  I  walk  among  the 
stars."  We  sincerely  hope  that  by  this  time  the  relation  of  fellow- 
ship has  won  an  undisputed  predominance. 

Sympathy  or  fellowship  is  the  sole  means  by  which  persons  come 
within  the  range  of  our  life.  It  is  to  the  social  life,  in  a  university 
as  elsewhere,  what  gravitation  is  to  the  physical.  "There  is  no 
teaching,"  says  Emerson,  "until  the  pupil  is  brought  within  the 
same  state  or  principle  in  which  you,  the  teacher,  are ;  a  transfusion 
takes  place ;  he  is  you  and  you  are  he ;  there  is  a  teaching ;  and  by  no 
unfriendly  chance  or  bad  company  can  he  quite  lose  the  benefit."  As 
a  rule,  whether  we  will  or  no,  the  professor's  personality,  be  it 
exalted  or  degraded,  creeps  into  the  lives  of  his  students;  and  it 
does  so  in  direct  proportion  to  the  pedagogical  soundness  of  his 
teaching. 

NATURE  IN  ENGLISH  POETRY 

UNDER  the  title  of  The  Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Poetry 
there  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press  a  second  edition  of  a  volume  by  Associate  Professor 
Myra  Reynolds,  of  the  Department  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature.    In  the  Preface  of  this  new  edition  the  author  says : 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  has  long  been  out  of  print  The  natural 
impulse,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  is  to  subject  a  new  edition  to  a 
complete  revision,  with  the  rewriting  of  many  portions.  Revision  as 
drastic  as  might  be  desirable  has  not,  however,  proved  practicable.  Various 
studies  of  special  authors  have  been  brought  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  new 
material  concerning  them,  as,  notably,  in  the  sketch  of  Lady  Winchilsea. 
Two  chapters,  the  one  on  "Painting"  and  the  one  on  "Gardening,"  are 
entirely  new,  and  it  has,  fortunately,  proved  possible  to  add  a  number  of 
interesting  illustrations  of  these  chapters,  mainly  from  old  prints.  With 
these  exceptions  the  book  remains  substantially  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

Various  phases  of  the  subject  discussed  in  the  chapters  are:  "The 
Treatment  of  Nature  in  English  Classical  Poetry,"  "Indications  of 
a  New  Attitude  toward  Nature  in  the  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  "Fiction,"  "Travel,"  "Gardening,"  and  "Landscape  Paint- 
ing." The  book  of  over  four  hundred  pages  has  sixteen  full-page 
illustrations,  and  is  concluded  with  a  general  summary,  a  biblio- 
graphical index,  and  a  general  index  of  eleven  pages. 


THE  MEETING  AT  BOSTON  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 

THE  ADVANCEMENT 

OF  SCIENCE 

AT  THE  sixty-first  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  in  Boston  from  December  27, 
1909,  to  January  i,  1910,  there  was  a  large  representation  from  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  retiring  president  of  the  Association, 
Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology,  gave  an  address  in  Sanders  Theater,  Cambridge,  on  the 
subject  of  "A  Geologic  Forecast  of  the  Future  Opportunities  of 
Our  Race."  The  address  was  preceded  by  an  address  of  welcome 
to  Harvard  University  by  Professor  William  James.  At  the  first 
general  session  of  the  meeting,  Professor  Chamberlin  introduced 
the  new  president  of  the  Association,  David  Starr  Jordan,  president 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

On  December  28,  before  the  joint  sessions  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics,  Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  presented  a  paper  on  "The  Ruling  of  Diffraction  Grat- 
ings." Other  papers  presented  before  the  American  Physical 
Society  were  by  Assistant  Professor  Henry  G.  Gale  and  Mr.  Harvey 
B.  Lemon  on  "The  Analysis  of  the  Principal  Mercury  Lines  by 
Diffraction  Gratings,  and  a  Comparison  with  the  Results  Obtained 
by  Other  Methods";  by  Associate  Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan 
(with  E.  K.  Chapman  and  H.  W.  Moody)  on  "The  Cause  of  the 
Discrepancy  between  the  Observed  and  Calculated  Temperatures 
after  Expansion  in  the  Space  between  the  Plates  of  a  Wilson  Ex- 
pansion Apparatus,"  and  also  by  Mr.  Millikan  a  paper  on  "Some 
New  Values  of  the  Positive  Potentials  Assumed  by  Metals  under 
the  Influence  of  Ultra-violet  Light." 

In  the  division  of  Organic  Chemistry,  a  paper  on  "Stereiosomeric 
Chloromido  Ketones"  was  presented  by  Professor  Julius  Stieglitz, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry.  In  the  division  of  Physical  In- 
organic Chemistry,  Professor  Stieglitz  also  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  Velocity  of  Saponification  of  Formic  Esters."  In  this  division 
also,  Professor  Alexander  Smith  (with  A.  W.  C.  Menzies)  pre- 
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senited  papers  as  follows:  (i)  "A  Simple  Dynamic  Method  for 
Determining  Boiling  Points  and  Vapor  Pressures  of  Liquids  or 
Solids  with  Small  Amounts  of  Material";  (2)  "A  Method  for 
Determining  Vapor  Pressures";  (3)  "A  Redetermination  of  Vapor 
Pressures  of  Water  and  Mercury" ;  (4)  "A  Quantitative  Study  of 
the  Constitution  of  Calomel  Vapor."  Mr.  Menzies  also  presented 
a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "A  Method  for  Determining  Molecular 
Weights  of  Dissolved  Substances  by  Measurement  of  Vapor  Pres- 
sure." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Biological  Chemists, 
Associate  Professor  Anton  J.  Carlson,  of  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology, presented  a  paper  entitled  "Further  Studies  on  the  Internal 
Secretion  of  the  Thyroid." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Paleontological  Society,  Professor  Samuel 
W.  Williston,  of  the  Department  of  Paleontology,  presented  two 
papers,  one  on  "The  Paleontology  of  Man,"  the  other  on  "Var- 
anosaurus  Species,  a  Permian  Pelycosaur."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
same  society.  Associate  Professor  Stuart  Weller,  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Internal  Characters  of  Some 
Mississippian  Rhynchonelloid  Shells." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Zoology  section,  the  retiring  vice-presi- 
dent. Professor  Charles  J.  Herrick,  gave  an  address  on  "The 
Evolution  of  Intelligence  and  Its  Organs."  At  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  a  paper  presented  by  Professor 
Frank  R.  Lillie  was  entitled  "The  Fertilization  Membrane  in 
Nereis." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  there  was 
presented  on  invitation  of  the  Council  a  special  paper  by  Professor 
Charles  R.  Barnes,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  on  "The  Nature 
of  Physiological  Response";  and  in  a  symposium  on  "Nuclear 
Phenomena  of  Sexual  Reproduction  in  Thallophytes  and  Spermato- 
phytes,"  Assistant  Professor  Charles  J.  Chamberlain,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  discussed  the  subject  of  "Gymnosperms." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association, 
Assistant  Professor  Harvey  Carr,  of  the  Department  of  Psychology, 
gave  a  paper  entitled  "The  Autokinetic  Sensation" ;  and  Professor 
James  R.  Angell,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Psychology,  partici- 
pated in  the  discussion  of  a  report  on  "Methods  of  Teaching  Psy- 
chology," with  special  reference  to  college  and  university  teaching 
with  a  laboratory.     Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of 
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Education,  gave  at  the  same  meeting  his  address  as  president  of 
the  Association,  on  the  subject  of  "Consciousness  and  Evolution." 
At  a  later  meeting  of  the  same  association.  Professor  George  H. 
Mead,  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy,  discussed  the  subject  of 
"What  Social  Objects  Does  Psychology  Presuppose?"  and  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Walter  F.  Dearborn,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, presented  a  paper  on  "Eye  Movements  in  Children's  Reading." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Bacteriologists, 
a  paper  entitled  "Studies  on  the  Sanitary  Production  of  Milk"  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Paul  G.  Heinemann,  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Luckhardt, 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Hicks. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Physiological  Society,  Professor 
Ludwig  Hektoen,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology, presented  on  invitation,  and  with  Associate  Professor 
Anton  J.  Carlson,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology,  a  paper  "On 
the  Distribution  of  Antibodies  in  Normal  and  Immune  Animals." 
Mr.  Carlson  (with  Clara  Jacobson)  gave  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Influence  of  Thyro-parathyro-ectomy  on  the  Ammonia-Destroying 
Power  of  the  Liver." 

Professor  C.  Judson  Herrick,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy, 
presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American  Anato- 
mists a  paper  on  "The  Relations  of  the  Central  and  Peripheral 
Nervous  Systems  in  Phylogeny";  and  also  a  neurological  paper 
entitled  "The  Analysis  of  the  Paraterminal  Body  and  Its  Relation 
to  the  Hippocampus  in  the  Lower  Brains." 

In  the  section  of  Education,  "Application  of  the  Experimental 
Method  to  Problems  in  Education"  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by 
Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education ; 
and  a  paper  on  "The  Psychology  of  Social  Consciousness  Implied 
in  Instruction"  was  presented  by  Professor  George  H.  Mead,  of 
the  Department  of  Philosophy.  Associate  Professor  Walter  F. 
Dearborn,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  discussed  "Problems  in 
the  Psychology  of  Reading."  At  the  meeting  of  the  same  section, 
December  30,  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Latin,  discussed  the  subject  of  "Problems  in  Gram- 
matical Terminology." 

At  the  final  session  of  the  Association  Professor  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  elected  president  of  the  Association  for  the  year  1910. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  RECORD 

EXERCISES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  CONVOCATION 

Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Montague,  LL.D.,  former  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  the  Convocation  orator  on  December  20,  1909,  his 
address,  which  was  given  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  being 
entitled  "The  South  and  the  Nation."  The  address  appears  else- 
where in  full  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  Convocation  day,  December  20.  In  the  receiving  line 
were  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  the  Convocation 
orator,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague;  and  the  Convocation  chaplain. 
Dr.  William  Coleman  Bitting,  of  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  THE  SEVENTY-THIRD  CONVOCATION 

At  the  seventy-third  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  in 
Hutchinson  Hall  on  December  20,  1909,  eight  students  were  elected 
to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
for  especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the  University. 

Sixty-six  students  received  the  title  of  Associate;  three,  the 
two  years'  certificate  of  the  College  of  Education;  one,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Education;  four,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts; 
twelve  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy ;  and  eleven,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  Divinity  School  one  student  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  one  student  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  Law  School  one  student  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Law  (J.D.). 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  three 
students  were  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts;  two,  that  of 
Master  of  Philosophy;  and  six,  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy — 
making  a  total  of  42  degrees  (not  including  titles  and  certificates) 
conferred  by  the  University  at  the  Winter  Convocation. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  organized 
in  1898  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  afternoon,  evening,  and  Satur- 
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day  classes  in  college  subjects  for  those  who  found  it  impossible  or 
inconvenient  to  attend  the  classes  on  the  University  quadrangles. 
The  work  of  this  college  of  the  University  is  naturally  little  known 
to  the  alumni  and  students  who  have  done  all  or  at  least  most  of 
their  work  on  the  University  quadrangles.  It  has,  however,  occupied 
an  important  place  for  those  who  have  regular  occupations  through- 
out the  school  year. 

*  For  seven  years  the  work  of  University  College  was  conducted 
in  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  203  Michigan  Avenue.  This  work  was 
made  possible  by  an  annual  contribution  from  Mrs.  Emmons  Blaine, 
of  from  five  to  six  thousand  dollars.  The  first  dean  of  University 
College  was  Professor  Edmund  J.  James,  now  president  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Later  deans  were  Professors  William  D. 
MacClintock  and  Edwin  Erie  Sparks.  The  annual  enrolment  during 
this  period  of  seven  years  varied  from  254  in  1899-1900  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  515  in  1901-2. 

The  contribution  from  Mrs.  Blaine  having  been  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  college  year  1905-6,  University  College  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  central  portion  of  the  city  to  Emmons  Blaine  Hall, 
59th  Street  and  Monroe  Avenue.  Because  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  new  location  the  attendance  declined  rapidly  during  the  next 
two  years. 

In  June,  1908,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Lecture- 
Study  Department  of  the  University  Extension  Division,  was 
appointed  Dean  of  University  College,  and  rooms  were  secured  for 
the  college  work  in  Association  Building,  153  LaSalle  Street.  An 
attractive  programme  of  University  courses  was  announced  for  the 
past  year,  with  the  result  that  a  total  of  429  different  students  regis- 
tered for  the  work  in  the  college.  Of  this  number,  57  were 
graduates;  16,  seniors;  19,  juniors;  and  337,  unclassified  students. 

A  similar  programme  of  courses  prepared  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  was  announced 
for  the  year  1909-10.  The  result  was  an  enrolment  of  430  diflferent 
students  for  the  Autumn  Quarter,  a  larger  number  than  for  the 
same  period  of  any  other  year  except  1901-2;  and  indications  are 
that  the  enrolment  for  the  year  will  approximate,  if  not  equal,  the 
highest  enrolment  in  the  history  of  the  college.  The  enrolment  for 
last  year  and  for  the  autumn  of  the  current  year  is  therefore 
abundant  evidence  of  the  demand  for  work  of  this  character. 
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RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  GROUNDS 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  grounds  at  Yerkes  Observatory, 
WilHams  Bay,  Wis.,  were  made  more  attractive  by  the  planting  o£ 
the  following  trees  and  shrubs:  three  European  lindens,  three 
white  pines,  one  white  fir,  one  Austrian  pine,  one  Norway  maple, 
one  Flemish  apple,  one  bird  cherry,  one  maiden  hair,  two  nettle  trees, 
three  European  alders,  one  Norman  silver  fir,  four  Cockspur  thorns, 
two  English  elms,  nineteen  sugar  maples,  five  Ciser  Rubrun,  five 
striped  bark  maples,  and  six  American  lindens. 

Earlier  in  the  spring  the  poor  soil  about  the  roots  of  the  Boston 
ivy  on  various  University  buildings  was  replaced  with  good  black 
earth  and  a  fertilizer,  as  follows :  at  Snell  Hall,  south  end ;  Leon 
Mandel  Hall,  south  end;  Beecher  Hall,  north  end;  Cobb  Hall,  east 
side ;  North  Hall,  east  side ;  Middle  Divinity  Hall,  east  side ;  South 
Divinity  Hall,  east  side  and  south  end ;  Haskell  Museum,  west  side ; 
and  the  Psychology  Laboratory,  north,  east,  and  south  sides. 

Late  in  the  Autumn  Quarter  the  University  completed  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  macadam  roadway,  with  accompanying  cement 
sidewalks,  leading  from  Ellis  Avenue  past  the  north  end  of  Cobb 
Hall  and  thence  running  south  along  the  east  front  of  Cobb  Hall, 
North  Hall,  Middle  Divinity  Hall,  and  South  Divinity  Hall,  ending 
in  a  turning-place  in  front  of  the  last-mentioned  building.  In 
connection  with  this  roadway  new  sewers  were  laid,  to  take  care 
of  the  drainage,  and  new  water  pipes  installed,  in  order  to  give  a 
supply  of  water  for  lawns,  trees,  and  vines.  In  connection  with  this 
improvement,  also,  another  section  of  electric  conduit  was  laid,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan  prepared  by  the  B.  &  J.  Arnold  Company  for 
the  campus.  It  was  necessary  to  lay  this  section  so  that  future 
additions  could  be  made  without  interfering  with  the  permanent 
work  of  the  roadway  and  the  sidewalks  referred  to  above,  and  also 
to  care  for  the  electric  light  cables  which  will  have  to  be  installed 
before  the  Harper  Memorial  Library  can  be  Hghted. 

Permanent  approaches  to  the  Lexington  Avenue  doors  of  Foster 
Hall,  Kelly  Hall,  and  Beecher  Hall  were  recently  made,  and  new 
stone  steps  were  installed  at  these  doors  and  permanent  cement  side- 
walks laid.  A  new  six-foot  sidewalk  was  also  laid  from  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  to  the  west  entrance  of  Bartlett  Gymnasium. 

During  September  a  new  water  connection  was  made  for  the 
Bartlett  Gymnasium,  the  Tower  Group  of  buildings,  and  the  Hull 
Court  pond,  so  that  water  is  now  supplied  to  these  places  direct  from 
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the  city  water  main.  This  relieves  the  pressure  on  the  power  plant 
pump  and  makes  it  possible  to  give  better  service  on  the  top  floors 
of  buildings  where  strong  water  pressure  is  required.  This  action 
was  made  necessary  by  the  large  amount  of  water  used  in  the 
Bartlett  Gymnasium  natatorium  and  the  Hull  Court  pond. 

Late  in  the  autumn  Swain  Nelson  &  Sons'  Company  finished 
planting  elm  trees  on  the  campus,  as  follows:  east  of  Haskell 
Museum,  three  trees;  east  of  Cobb  Hall,  two;  main  driveway  east 
of  Cobb  Hall,  two;  Middle  Court,  two;  west  of  Leon  Mandel  Hall, 
one  tree;  and  in  Hull  Court,  one  tree.  East  of  the  President's 
House  the  following  shrubs  were  planted:  two  Altheas  (Rose  of 
Sharon  and  twelve  Japanese  barberries. 

All  of  the  trees  mentioned  were  planted  in  a  permanent  way,  in 
accordance  with  previous  custom.  For  each  tree  there  was  first 
excavated  a  tree  pit  twenty  feet  square  by  three  feet,  six  inches  deep, 
which  was  filled  with  good  black  earth  brought  from  the  country, 
mixed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  well-rotted  manure.  Lawns  were 
improved  by  removing  the  poor  soil  and  replacing  it  with  black  earth 
from  the  country,  as  follows :  ( i )  The  lawn  east  of  Middle  Court 
and  south  of  Ryerson  Physical  Laboratory  and  north  of  Walker 
Museum.  The  ground  south  of  Ryerson  and  the  ground  north  of 
Walker  Museum  were  gfraded  to  follow  the  natural  slope  toward 
Lexington  Avenue,  so  that  the  tennis  courts  east  of  Middle  Court 
were  left  in  a  natural  hollow,  the  banks  being  terraced  and  sodded 
on  the  west,  north,  and  south  sides.  (2)  The  depression  south  of 
Walker  Museum  was  filled  and  permanently  finished,  so  that  the 
ground  in  the  women's  quadrangle  from  Foster  Hall  to  Walker 
Museum  is  now  on  one  grade. 


THE  FACULTIES 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek,  was 
made  president  of  the  American  Philological  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Baltimore  on  December  28  to  31,  1909. 

M.  Joseph  Bedier,  professor  in  the  College  de  France,  g^ve  a 
series  of  three  lectures  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall,  November  29  and 
December  i  and  3,  on  the  subject  of  "Quelques  genres  lyriques  du 
Xn  et  du  XHI  siecle." 

"The  Spirit  of  Greek  Athletics"  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated 
contribution  in  the  January   (1910)   number  of  the  Chautauquan 
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magazine,  by  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek. 

Among  the  editors  of  Webster's  New  Internatianal  Dictionary 
was  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Dean  of  the  Ogden  (Graduate) 
School  of  Science,  who  had  general  charge  of  the  definition  of 
terms  in  geological  science. 

Professor  Jame<  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics, 
has  in  the  January  (1910)  number  of  the  Chautanqiian  a  contribu- 
tion on  "Thebes :  Karnak  and  Luxor" — a  fifth  article  under  the 
general  title  of  "A  Reading  Journey  through  Egypt." 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  North  Central  Academic  Association, 
given  at  the  University  Club,  Chicago,  on  December  30,  1909,  Pro- 
fessor Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  led  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  of  college-entrance  requirements. 

Director  Edwin  B.  Frost,  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  con- 
tributes to  the  December  (1909)  number  of  the  Astrophysical 
Journal  an  appreciation  of  the  well-known  astronomer,  Charles 
Augustus  Young,  whose  portrait  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the 
number. 

"The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting'  was  the  subject  of  a  Uni- 
versity public  lecture  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  17,  by  Mr.  Alfred  East,  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists.  There  was  a  large  audience  in 
attendance. 

At  the  Pan-Hellenic  Conference,  held  in  New  York  City  on 
November  27  to  discuss  conditions  of  fraternity  life  in  American 
colleges  and  universities.  Associate  Professor  Francis  W.  Shep- 
ardson,  of  the  Department  of  History,  represented  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

Professor  Ludwig  Hektoen,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology and  Bacteriology,  delivered  the  fifth  lecture  of  the  Harvey 
Society  course  on  January  15,  1910,  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Medicine,  on  the  subject  of  "Certain  Phases  of  the  Formation  of 
Antibodies." 

In  the  Modern  European  History  Conference  at  the  twenty-fifth 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  New  York  City, 
December  27-31,  Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill,  of  the  Department 
of  History,  discussed  the  subject  of  "The  Situation  in  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina." 
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"Venice — Its  Rise  and  Fall"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  in 
Isaiah  Temple  before  the  art  study  class  of  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Aid  on  January  27,  by  Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.    This  was  the  first  in  a  series  of  four  lectures  on- 
Venetian  art. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new  Charities  Commission  of  Illi- 
nois are  Dr.  Frank  Billings,  Professor  of  Medicine,  and  Professor 
Emil  G.  Hirsch,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics.  There  are  three 
other  members  of  the  commission,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  Illinois. 

Professor  G.  W.  Prothero,  formerly  of  the  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Edinburgh,  gave  a  series  of  three  lectures  in  Haskell 
Assembly  Room  on  January  19,  20,  and  21,  his  subject  being 
"Napoleon  III  and  Europe."  A  large  audience  listened  to  the 
lectures  with  great  interest. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  gave  an  address  before  the 
Southern  Educational  Association  on  the  subject  of  "Education  and 
Social  Progress"  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  on  December  30, 
1909.  Among  the  other  speakers  was  former  President  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  of  Harvard  University. 

"The  Unprotected  Girl"  wis  the  subject  of  an  address  before 
the  philanthropy  department  of  the  Chicago  Woman's  Club  on 
January  26,  by  Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  of 
the  Department  of  Household  Administration.  Miss  Breckinridge 
is  also  Assistant  Dean  of  Women. 

"Music  as  a  Social  Force"  is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in  the 
January  (1910)  issue  of  the  World  To-Day,  by  Mr.  Lester  Bartlett 
Jones,  Associate  and  Director  of  Music.  Mr.  Jones  also  gave  an 
address  on  December  29  before  the  Music  Teachers'  National  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  meeting  in  Evanston,  111. 

At  the  joint  session  of  the  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation,  held  in 
New  York  City  during  the  holiday  season.  Professor  Ernst  Freund, 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  Law  School,  discussed  the  subject  of  "Ad- 
ministrative and  Constitutional  Principles  to  Be  Observed  in  Labor 
Legislation." 

As  the  opening  contribution  in  the  December  (1909)  number 
of  the  Botanical  Gazette,  Assistant  Professor  Charles  J.  Chamber- 
lain, of  the  Department  of  Botany,  has  an  article  on  "Dioon  Spinu- 
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losum,"  which  forms  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-first  contribution 
from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory.  The  article  is  illustrated  by 
seven  figures. 

On  January  26,  1910,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Geographic 
Society  of  Chicago  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  the  Helen  Culver 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Commodore  Robert  E.  Peary  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  exploration,  and  to  Professor  Thomas  C. 
Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  for  distinguished 
service  in  geographic  research, 

"Travels  in  China"  was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  address 
before  the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago  on  December  6  in  Fuller- 
ton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute,  by  Dr.  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  Research 
Associate  in  Geology.  Mr.  Chamberlin  went  as  a  secretary  of  the 
University's  Oriental  Education  Commission,  which  spent  a  year 
in  China  and  Japan  studying  educational  and  other  conditions. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  Unitarian  Club  of  California  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  evening  of  November  29,  1909,  Professor  Edward 
P.  Krehbiel,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  recently  of  the 
Department  of  History  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  represented 
the  University  of  Chicago.  There  were  also  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  Yale  and  Columbia  universities. 

At  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  central  division  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  held  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  December  28-30,  1909,  Associate  Professor  T. 
Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and 
Literatures,  presented  a  paper,  which  was  read  by  title  only,  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Contenz  dou  Monde,  by  Renaud  d'  Andon  (13th 
Century)." 

Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  gave  four  addresses  before  the  Southern 
California  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Los  Angeles  from  Decem- 
ber 20  to  23,  on  the  general  subject  of  "Education  and  Efficiency," 
and  also  a  series  of  four  lectures  before  the  California  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  in  San  Francisco  from  December  2';  to  30,  on  the 
general  subject  of  "Group  Life  of  Children." 

The  University  of  Miinster,  Germany,  has  recently  invited 
Assistant  Professor  Martin  Schiitze,  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures,  to  give  two  series  of  lectures, 
one  series   in   German  and   one   in   English,    during  the   summer 
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semester  of  1910.  "The  Modern  German  Drama"  was  the  subject 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Schiitze  on  January  10  in  FuUerton  Hall  of 
the  Art  Institute  before  the  Germanistic  Society  of  Chicago. 

The  portrait  of  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Goodspeed,  secretary  and  mem- 
ber of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  was  recently  placed  on 
the  east  wall  of  Hutchinson  Hall.  The  artist  was  Mr.  Louis  Betts 
of  Chicago,  and  the  portrait,  which  represents  Dr.  Goodspeed  in 
a  Trustee's  gown  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  the  gift  of  his 
brother.  Captain  Henry  Goodspeed,  of  Danville,  111.  A  reproduction 
of  the  portrait  will  appear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Magazine. 

"China's  Far  West"  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  contribution 
in  the  January  (1910)  number  of  the  World  To-Day,  by  Professor 
Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic 
Greek.  The  unique  illustrations  are  reproductions  of  photc^iraphs 
made  by  Dr.  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  who  was  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Oriental  Educational  Commission  sent  out  by  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Professor  Burton  and  Professor  T.  C.  Chamberlin  being 
the  members  of  the  commission. 

Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Geology,  has  the  opening  contribution  in  the  November-December 
number  (1909)  of  the  Journal  of  Geology,  entitled  "Diastrophism 
as  the  Ultimate  Basis  of  Correlation."  Dr.  William  C.  Alden, 
Docent  in  Field  Geology,  has  a  contribution  entitled  "Concerning 
Certain  Criteria  for  Discrimination  of  the  Age  of  Glacial  Drift 
Sheets  as  Modified  by  Topographic  Situation  and  Drainage  Rela- 
tions."   The  article  is  illustrated  by  six  figures. 

The  opening  contribution  in  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  for 
December  (1909)  is  entitled  "Natural  History  in  the  Grades,"  by 
Associate  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of 
Botany;  and  in  the  January  number  of  the  same  journal  is  a  contri- 
bution on  "The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools, 
Grades  2  and  3,"  by  Professor  Walter  Sargent,  of  the  Department 
of  Education.  In  the  same  number  Associate  Professor  S.  Chester 
Parker,  of  the  same  department,  contributes  a  discussion  of  "Our 
Inherited  Practice  in  Elementary  Schools,"  his  special  subject  being 
"Rousseau  in  Relation  to  Contemporary  Practice." 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Latin,  contributes  to  the  January  (1910)  number  of  Classical  Phi- 
lology an  article  on  "Benzo  of  Alexandria  and  Catullus."  "Hieremias 
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de  Mofitagnone  and  His  Citations  from  Catullus"  is  the  subject  of 
a  contribution  by  Dr.  Berthold  L.  Ullman,  of  the  same  department ; 
Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek,  dis- 
cusses "A  Greek  Analogue  of  the  Romance  Adverb" ;  and  Assistant 
Professor  Robert  J.  Bonner,  of  the  same  department,  discusses  the 
subject  of  "The  Name  'Ten  Thousand,' "  In  the  same  number 
Henry  W.  Prescott,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  has 
a  note  on  "Plautus'  Trinummus,  675." 

The  paleontological  expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago  to 
the  Permian  of  Texas,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Samuel 
W.  Williston,  of  the  Department  of  Paleontology,  was  especially 
fortunate  the  past  summer  in  the  discovery  of  a  bone  deposit  yield- 
ing scores  of  skeletons — many  of  them  complete — of  reptiles  and 
amphibians.  The  number  of  specimens  secured  and  their  kinds 
cannot  be  fully  determined  until  the  material  has  been  freed  from  its 
matrix  in  the  laboratory.  So  far,  skeletons  of  three  forms  have 
been  prepared,  one  of  them  of  a  new  species,  genus,  and  family  of 
reptiles,  the  others  of  forms  hitherto  known  only  from  fragments. 
It  is  hoped  to  mount,  after  the  manner  of  recent  skeletons,  at  least 
two  of  them  during  the  present  winter. 

"Principles  of  Sanitary  Science"  is  the  general  subject  of  a 
series  of  lectures  given  in  Kent  Theater  from  January  10  to  March 
14,  by  Assistant  Professor  C.  E.  A-.  Winslow,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "Health  and  Disease,"  "Bacteria  and  Other  Parasites" 
(illustrated),  "Sources  and  Vehicles  of  Disease,"  "Sewage  and 
Sewage  Disposal"  (illustrated),  "Water  Supply  and  Public  Health" 
(illustrated),  "Milk  and  Its  Dangers"  (illustrated),  "Insect  Carriers 
of  Disease"  (illustrated),  "Immunity  and  Its  Control"  (illustrated), 
"Tuberculosis  and  Vital  Resistance"  (illustrated),  and  "The  Past 
and  Future  of  Sanitary  Science."  Mr.  Winslow  is  giving  courses 
in  the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Edwin  O.  Jordan  during  the  Winter  Quarter  of  1910. 

Professor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
gave  in  the  Haskell  Assembly  Room  from  January  26  to  February 
3,  1910,  a  series  of  six  lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foundation,  his 
general  subject  being  "The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria." 
The  subjects  of  the  individual  lectures,  which  were  illustrated  with 
the  exception  of  one,  were  as  follows:  "Culture  and  Religion," 
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"The  Pantheon,"  "Divination,"  "Astrology,"  "The  Ancient  Oriental 
View  of  the  Temple,"  and  "Life  after  Death:  Ethics."  The  last 
(fourteenth)  series  of  lectures  on  the  Haskell  Foundation  was  de- 
livered in  January,  1909,  by  Professor  A.  V.  Williams  Jackson,  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Religion  of  Persia," 
The  Haskell  Lectures  are  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  the  American  Committee  for  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Religions. 

At  the  ninth  meeting  of  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  Teachers,  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago  on 
November  :^  and  2y,  1909,  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  gave  the 
address  of  welcome.  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Geology,  was  to  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
"Certain  Features  of  China,  Physical  and  Humanistic."  In  the  en- 
forced absence  of  Mr,  Chamberlin,  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  one 
of  the  University's  Oriental  Educational  Commissioners,  gave  some 
of  his  impressions  of  the  Orient.  In  the  section  meeting  of  Physics 
Professor  Albert  A.  Michelson,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 
gave  a  paper  on  "Some  Recent  Determinations  in  Physics,"  Associ- 
ate Professor  Robert  A,  Millikan,  of  the  same  department,  discussed 
"The  Elementary  Charge  of  Electricity,"  and  Associate  Professor 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  discussed  the 
subject  of  "First- Year  High-School  Science  Courses."  A  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Fundamentals  was  made  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Charles  R.  Mann,  of  the  Department  of  Physics, 

In  the  November  (1909)  number  of  the  Biblical  World  is  a 
contribution  on  the  subject  of  "Moral  Training  in  the  Public 
Schools"  by  Associate  Professor  Qyde  W,  Votaw,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Testament  Literature,  In  the  same  number  of  the 
journal  Professor  Theodore  G,  Soares,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Practical  Theology,  has  an  article  on  "Paul's  Missionary  Meth- 
ods" ;  and  Assistant  Professor  Edgar  J,  Goodspeed,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  has  a  contribution  on  "Paul's 
Voyage  to  Italy,"  "Why  I  Am  Content  to  Be  a  Christian"  is  the 
subject  of  a  contribution  in  the  December  number  of  the  journal 
by  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation;  and  Assistant  Professor 
Shirley  J.  Case,  of  the  same  department,  discusses  "The  Origin  and 
Purpose  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew," 
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CONVOCATION  WEEK   PLANS 

THE  tendency  in  University  circles  to  make  Convocation  week 
in  June  considerably  more  of  an  occasion  for  Senior  and 
alumni  demonstrations  should  have  included  in  its  programme  the 
shifting  of  the  Senior  Promenade  to  June.  While  the  Washington 
Promenade  in  February  should  be  retained,  it  seems  more  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Convocation  to  give  the  Seniors  charge 
of  the  promenade  held  annually  at  that  time  and  now  presided  over 
by  the  Junior  classes.  This  might  also  prove  more  of  an  incentive  to 
make  alumni  attend  the  last  big  social  event  of  the  year. 

A  vote  against  transferring  the  Senior  Promenade  to  June  and 
abolishing  the  Washington  Promenade  was  cast  by  the  Undergradu- 
ate Council  at  a  recent  meeting.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  now  to 
argue  in  favor  of  the  two  social  functions  enjoyed  by  University 
students  during  the  year.  They  stand  so  isolated  amid  the  plethora 
of  brilliant  events  that  call  the  student  to  Midlothian,  Ravinia, 
Bournique's,  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel,  and  the  hundred 
other  places  where  Chicago  amuses  itself  that  attention  need  not 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  genuine  student  functions  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  frequency.  What  the  Undergraduate  Council 
should  bring  about  is  a  greater  interest  in  the  promenades  of  the 
year,  so  that  students  may  be  drawn  to  attend  them  rather  than  have 
their  time  taken  up  with  functions  off  the  campus,  which  do  not 
form  a  part  of  University  life,  and  often  draw  the  interest  of  the 
student  away  from  University  associations. 

Incidental  to  making  more  of  Senior  activities  comes  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  larger  alumni  demonstration  in  June.  The  attendance 
at  the  dinner  last  year  has  led  to  the  belief  that  much  interest  can 
be  summoned  in  alumni  events  if  they  are  made  especially  attractive 
to  alumni.  It  is  probable  that  the  University  Luncheon  on  Convoca- 
tion day  will  become  an  alumni  luncheon,  laying  emphasis  on  the 
fact  that  the  Seniors  of  several  hours  before  have  become  alumni  of 
the  University ;  and  probably  this  will  be  made  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  the  week.  Some  other  suggestions  that  have  come  to 
members  of  the  Alumni  Council  are: 

The  general  participation  of  the  members  of  the  four  associations  in 
the  Convocation  procession,  and  the  setting  apart  of  a  section  of  seats  for 
alumni  at  the  exercises. 
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Making  the  alumni  luncheon  at  noon  a  notable  function  by  publishing 
at  that  time  all  the  important  news  of  the  year. 

Making  the  afternoon  of  Alumni  Day  similar  to  Illinois  Day,  and 
erecting  tents  or  marquees  on  the  campus  for  the  headquarters  of  alumni 
groups,  where  costumes  for  the  parade  will  be  given  out. 

An  alumni  field  day  on  Marshall  Field,  at  the  end  of  the  parade, 
together  with  the  usual  baseball  games  and  other  events. 

A  separate  dinner  for  all  the  men  of  the  University  in  the  evening. 
This  proposal  is  not  thought  to  be  feasible,  as  it  is  believed  the  alumnae 
could  not  organize  a  separate  dinner  on  an  equally  large  scale. 

The  more  general  participation  of  the  members  of  the  four  alumni 
associations  in  the  field-day  and  alumni  events,  each  retaining,  however, 
its  separate  dinner  and  business  meeting. 

A  torchlight  procession  over  the  campus  in  the  evening,  torches  to  be 
furnished  at  nominal  cost  and  kept  in  custody  from  year  to  year,  making 
the  event  an  annual  function.  This  suggestion  came  from  Dean  Vincent 
and  has  been  warmly  seconded. 

Imaginative  alumni  have  conjured  up  in  their  minds  a  scene  of 
unexampled  loveliness :  the  campus  lighted  with  Japanese  lanterns 
in  all  corners  of  the  quadrangles ;  the  University  band — overworked, 
perhaps,  by  this  time,  but  still  earning  its  tuition — discoursing  sweet 
melodies  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  sunken  courts;  the  long  lines 
of  a  thousand  flaming  torches,  winding  over  the  grounds  like  a 
fiery  dragon  in  the  quiet  of  the  romantic  summer  night;  the  bright, 
laughing  faces  of  happy  groups  of  alumni,  young  and  old,  singing 
the  songs  of  seventeen  classes.  There  has  been  some  talk  of  a 
basket  picnic  on  Marshall  Field  following  the  athletic  events.  Sug- 
gestions are  in  order  and  welcome.  Both  Seniors  and  alumni  will 
look  forward  from  this  time  on  for  the  consummation  of  plans  that 
will  make  Convocation  week  linger  long  and  sweetly  in  their 
memory.  

REASSEMBLING  THE  CONFERENCE 

It  was  the  hope  of  many  alumni  of  both  Michigan  and  Chicago 
that  the  close  of  the  season  of  1909  might  bring  about  the  return 
of  Michigan  to  the  Conference.  Many  fair-minded  observers  who 
are  not  biased  by  undergraduate  prejudices  fail  to  see  why  the  two 
obstacles  still  said  to  be  in  the  way  of  Michigan's  return — the  train- 
ing table  and  the  professional  coach — cannot  be  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed. It  is  time,  too,  that  the  great  Michigan  school  swung  its 
influence  strongly  in  favor  of  the  clean  athletic  standards  which 
have  been  so  uniformly  observed  by  members  of  the  Conference. 
These  standards  have  already  made  their  influence  on  athletic  devel- 
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opments  felt  over  the  entire  country  and  the  time  will  come  when 
even  the  East  will  admit  that  western  athletic  methods  are  singu- 
larly more  in  keeping  with  the  best  ideals  of  amateur  sportsmanship 
than  its  own. 

Professor  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
History  in  the  University,  and  an  alumnus  of  Michigan,  believes  that 
the  question  of  Michigan's  participation  in  Conference  athletics 
should  be  decided  by  the  faculty  alone.  He  writes  the  Michigan 
Alumnus  that  the  Conference  is  a  body  of  representatives  of  college 
faculties  who  come  together  to  attempt  to  regulate  relations.  Advo- 
cating this  view  he  says : 

This  subject  has  been  discussed  all  the  time  as  if  it  were  a  question 
solely  for  athletes,  as  to  whether  they  preferred  to  play  East  or  West. 
It  ought  to  be  solely  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Michigan  faculty  is 
willing  to  co-operate  with  other  faculties  of  the  West  and  accept  what 
seems  fair  to  the  majority  after  a  fair,  candid,  and  gentlemanly  considera- 
tion of  a  situation.  To  satisfy  student  demands,  which  probably  a  large 
part  of  the  present  student  body  now  think  unwise,  the  faculty  were  made 
to  submit  to  the  proposition  to  withdraw  from  the  meetings  of  the  faculty 
men  of  the  western  colleges.  The  very  organization  and  method  of 
appointment  were  altered — a  step  decidedly  retrogressive — and  Michigan 
gave  up  a  position  in  which  she  had  always  been  a  leader  and  retired 
from  a  conference  in  which  she  had  held  an  honorable  place  and  in  which 
she  had  much  influence  in  the  bettering  of  western  athletics. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  another  year  will  see  Michigan  still  a 
stranger  without  the  gates.  Alumni  sentiment  is  almost  uniformly 
against  the  present  policy,  and  while  there  has  been  some  hope  on 
the  part  of  Michigan  men  that  a  reorganized  Conference,  consist- 
ing of  four  or  five  big  western  institutions  might  be  founded,  it 
seems  more  likely  that  Conference  difficulties  will  be  adjusted  and 
the  old  organization  retained. 

AN  IMPORTANT  ALUMNI  CLUB 

Attention  has  frequently  been  directed  in  University  circles  to 
the  splendid  organization  maintained  by  alumni  and  former  students 
of  the  University  in  Colorado — ^the  Rocky  Mountain  Club.  One  of 
the  first  to  organize  it  has  not  only  held  its  membership  but  in- 
creased it,  and  has  become  one  of  the  strongest  clubs  formed  by 
alumni.  This  was  due  principally  to  the  interest  taken  in  its  work 
by  its  officers,  and  to  the  personal  efforts  of  its  secretary,  Miss  Ella 
R.  Metsker. 

Bulletins  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  club  reflect  the 
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care  with  which  its  functions  are  planned.  A  statement  issued 
about  a  year  ago  gave  a  directory  of  all  Chicago  graduates  in  Colo- 
rado and  adjoining  states.  The  financial  report  of  the  secretary 
for  the  year  was  printed  and  sent  to  the  members  under  date  of 
December  17,  1909.  Officers  of  other  alumni  clubs  may  gain  valu- 
able information  from  these  records. 

The  results  accomplished  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club  have 
been  noteworthy  because  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  alumni 
worked  to  make  the  club  mean  something  to  its  members.  What 
has  been  done  in  Denver  can  be  done  in  San  Francisco,  in  Los 
Angeles,  in  Indianapolis,  and  in  twenty  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  alumni  undertaking,  as  in  every  other  effort  that  is 
to  bring  results,  the  personal  element  is  invariably  the  strongest 
factor.  It  is  to  the  efficient  local  secretaries  who  do  the  most  of 
the  work  of  organization  that  the  Alumni  Council  expresses  its 
deep  sense  of  gratitude. 


THE  COLLEGE  MAN  IN  BUSINESS 

Attempts  to  define  the  value  of  college  training  to  a  business 
man  are  made  periodically  by  some  men  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  acquire  both  wealth  and  education,  by  others  who  have 
the  education  and  lack  the  wealth,  and.  more  often,  by  those  who 
have  the  wealth  and  lack  the  education.  Few  of  the  critics  take 
into  account  that  there  are  two  points  involved :  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  college  education  benefits  the  life  of  a  business  man  as  a 
whole,  or  whether  it  makes  him  a  more  efficient  machine  to  accumu- 
late money  and  become  commercially  successful.  The  estimate  of 
Theodore  P.  Shonts  is  of  particular  value  because  he  recognizes 
clearly  this  distinction.  Mr.  Shonts  approaches  the  subject  as  a 
college  graduate  who  has  become  a  successful  business  man.  In- 
deed, in  view  of  his  achievements  he  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the 
great  employers  of  labor.  As  head  of  the  Interborough  Companies 
of  New  York  City  he  had  charge  of  25,000  men;  while  director  of 
the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal  he  employed  45,000  men. 
He  has  been  president  of  five  railroads  and  a  director  in  many 
corporations.  His  views,  printed  in  the  January  number  of  System, 
include  the  following: 

Tp  the  extent  that  a  college-trained  man  can  turn  to  practical  use  the 
mass  of  information  acquired  in  his  undergraduate  days,  to  the  extent 
that  he  can  apply  his  mental  discipline  to  the  solution  of  conditions  he 
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meets    in    the    business    world,    to    that    extent,    and    no    further,    can    he 
develop  into  a  man  of  affairs. 

The  only  way  to  karn  to  think  is  to  think.  The  college  offers  to 
teach  him  how.  It  shows  him  how  to  analyse,  to  synthesize,  to  compare, 
to  differentiate,  to  reason  logically  to  correct  conclusions.  Such  abilities 
are  essential  to  the  business  man. 

The  orderliness  and  system  of  a  college  training  produces,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  most  accurate,  logical,  and  discriminating  mind.  This  is 
the  type  of  mind  the  business  world  demands. 

Some  college-bred  men  have  considered  an  education  to  be  an  accumu- 
lation of  data.  It  is  their  belief  in  knowledge  as  an  end  instead  of  a 
means  to  a  power,  that  has  wrecked  so  many  college  men  when  they 
entered  business. 

The  knowledge  that  the  root  of  the  Greek  verb  \oviu  is  derived 
from  the  Sanskrit  is  of  no  value  to  him  in  holding  his  job  as  clerk  in  a 
railroad  office,  but  the  discipline  that  enabled  him  to  solve  the  former 
problem  will  help  him  solve  the  problems  that  confront  him  in  the  latter. 
On  this  assumption  the  college  man  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  man  without 
this  training. 


GENERAL  ALUMNI  ACTIVITIES 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  CLUB 
DINNER 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Club  held 
its  third  annual  dinner  at  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel  in  Denver,  on  Decem- 
ber 30,  1909,  at  7  o'clock.  There 
was  an  excellent  menu,  a  fraternal 
feeling,  a  better  acquaintanceship 
having  grown  out  of  the  previous 
meetings,  a  ready  toastmaster,  and 
a  series  of  interesting  toasts  pro- 
posed by  good  speakers,  elements 
which  combined  to  make  a  very 
satisfactory  alumni  meeting. 

The  fact  that  the  president,  Dr. 
Herbert  A.  Howe,  '75,  was  on  duty 
at  Chamberlin  Observatory,  where 
the  University  of  Denver  was  keep- 
ing open  house  to  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association,  and  that  all  three 
vice-presidents  could  not  be  present, 
gave  the  place  of  chairman  of  the 
evening  and  toastmaster  to  Ward- 
ner  Williams,  Ph.D.,  '98.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams filled  the  position  with  ease 
and  fluency.  Eugene  Parsons,  A.B., 
'03,  opened  the  programme  with 
"Reminiscences."  These  were  mostly 
anecdotes  of  the  professors  of 
the  old  University.  No  one,  hav- 
ing heard,  will  ever  forget  the 
story  of  Professor  Olsen  and  Dr. 
Stuart,  the  Damon  and  Pythias  of 
that  faculty.  Under  the  title  of 
"Progress"  Harry  E.  Purinton, 
B.D.,  '97,  paid  tribute  to  the  breadth 
of  view  and  freedom  of  thought 
fostered  by  the  University.  Henry 
Harwood  Hewitt,  A.B.,  'g6,  perhaps 
the  foremost  architect  of  Denver,  pro- 
posed the  toast,  "Leaven."  He  spoke 
of  the  University  as  instilling  into 
or  implanting  in  men  an  element, 
which,  permeating  their  lives,  makes 
them  practical  men.  He  raised  the 
question  as  to  whether  our  gener- 
ally accepted  notions  of  a  "practical 
man"  were  correct,  and  while  he 
did  not  attempt  to  answer  his  ques- 
tion he  led  one  to  believe  that  the 


notion  commonly  accepted  is  sordid 
and  far  below  the  truths 

The  only  woman  responding  to  a 
toast  was  Mrs.  Cornelia  Miles  of 
Denver,  principal  of  the  Ebert 
School,  Mrs.  Miles  is  at  home 
when  giving  a  toast,  and  handled 
her  subject,  "Secrets,"  wittily  and 
gracefully.  George  Bedell  Vosburg, 
Ph.D.,  '84,  discussed  "Specialists" 
and,  orator  that  he  is,  pointed  out 
with  emphasis  the  perils  of  special- 
ists, or  the  need  of  men  to  interest 
themselves  in  more  than  one  line. 
The  guest  of  honor  was  Judge 
Luther  M.  Goddard,  LL.B.,  '65,  the 
clearest  jurist  in  Colorado.  When 
called  on  by  the  toastmaster,  he  re- 
sponded with  an  eloquent  apostro- 
phe to  "Learning."  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Williams  the  guests  stood 
in  silence  for  some  minutes  in 
memory  of  President  William  Rainey 
Harper. 

In  the  business  meeting  that  fol- 
lowed comprehensive  plans  for  the 
fourth  annual  dinner  were  dis- 
cu  sed  and  approved,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  elected: 

President — Wardner  Williams,  of 
Denver. 

First  Vice-President — George  Be- 
dell Vosburg,  of  Denver. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Caswell  Spaulding,  of  Kersey, 
Colo. 

Third  Vice-President — Paul  Hun- 
ter Dodge,  of  Colorado  Springs. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer,  Ella  R. 
Metsker,  was  re-elected. 

Greetings  were  received  from 
Judge  Mack  and  Alonzo  A.  Stagg, 
of  Chicago,  and  greetings  were  ex- 
changed with  the  alumni  of  Colo- 
rado State  University,  who  held 
their  banquet  at  the  Shirley  at  the 
same  hour. 

Ella  R.  Metsker,  '06 
Secretary 

A  DINNER  AT  SIOUX  CITY,  lA. 

Herbert  W.  Brackney,  V06,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sioux  City  Alumni  Club, 
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is  making  arrangements  for  the 
reunion  dinner  of  the  club  to  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  4,  when  Dean  George  E. 
Vincent  will  be  the  guest  from  the 
University.  The  club  is  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  alumni  bodies, 
having  been  organized  in  May,  1909. 
All  alumni  and  former  students  of 
the  University  in  and  near  Sioux 
City  who  are  not  already  members 
of  the  club  are  urged  to  send  their 
names  to   Mr.   Brackney  at  once. 


THE  KANSAS  CITY  ALUMNI 

Officers  were  elected  at  a  reunion 
meeting  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
alumni  in  the  University  Club  in 
Kansas  City,  on  Friday  evening, 
January  7.  Fourteen  graduates  of 
the  University  attended.  William 
G.  Matthews,  '06,  who  was  prorni- 
nent  in  track  and  student  activities 
while  in  the  University  was  made 
president.  Judge  William  Thompson, 
'67,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Ingra- 
ham  D.  Hook,  '05  (Dorothy  Dtm- 
can)  secretary  and  treasurer.  A 
large  number  of  alumni  and  former 
students  of  the  University  live  in 
Kansas  City. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

JANUARY  COUNCIL  MEETING 

Under  "Discussion  and  Comment" 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is 
given  in  detail  a  list  of  the  sugges- 
tions considered  by  the  Alumni 
Council  at  its  January  meeting  for 
the  Alumni  Day  programme.  The 
Council  met  at  the  Men's  Commons 
on  Tuesday,  January  4.  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Alumni  Meet- 
ings, made  by  Edgar  J.  Good- 
speed,  d'97,  Ph.D.,  '98,  dealt  princi- 
pally with  plans   for  this  day. 

Mr.  Goodspeed  reported  that  his 
committee  believed  the  College 
Alumni  Association  should  retain  its 
dinner  in  the  evening  of  Convoca- 
tion Day,  and  also  should  take 
charge  of  the  alumni  demonstration, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  lar- 
gest body  represented  in  the  Council 
and  would  have  the  largest  num- 
bers.     To    the    College    Association 


also  was  referred  the  suggestion  of 
an  alumni  button  for  Alumni  Day. 
The  committee  suggested  that  mar- 
quees or  tents  be  placed  on  the 
campus  for  headquarters  for  various 
alumni  groups  and  that  possibly 
buttons  and  costumes  for  the  alumni 
demonstrations  be  given  out  there. 
These  recommendations  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  College  Alumni 
Association.  The  committee  urged  a 
large  participation  by  alumni  in  cap 
and  gown  in  the  Convocation  pro- 
cession, and  furthermore  that  the 
University  Luncheon  at  noon  be 
made  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  The 
report  was  adopted  upon  motion  of 
George   E.    Vincent,    Ph.D.,    '96. 

The  Council  listened  to  plans  for 
promoting  the  new  alumni  directory 
and  agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  every 
alumnus  calling  attention  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  directory  and  urging 
the  support  of  the  combination  offer 
giving  the  University  of  Chicago 
Magazine  and  the  Directory  for 
$1.65. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were 
Messrs.  Slaught,  Goodspeed,  Schrei- 
ber,  Vincent,  Bond,  Harper,  and 
Hansen.  In  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Behan,  the  chairman,  Dr.  Slaught 
presided. 


PROMOTES  CHINESE  MAGAZINE 

William  F.  Hummel,  '09,  is  given 
credit  by  the  editors  of  the  Nan- 
king University  Magazine,  published 
at  Nanking,  China,  with  being  its 
originator.  An  editorial  in  the  first 
number  says:  "It  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  public  to  note  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  magazine,  which  is 
published  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Faculty  of 
Nanking  University  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  William  F.  Hum- 
mel, who'  may  be  said  to  be  its 
originator."  The  magazine  is  printed 
in  English  by  the  students.  Nan- 
king University  embraces  a  prepara- 
tory school,  a  theological  school,  and 
a  college  of  liberal  arts,  and  is  affili- 
ated with  a  medical  college.  It  has 
sixteen  professors,  eleven  assistant 
instructors,  and  310  students.  Al- 
though located  in  China  it  was  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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GETS  HIGH  JUDICIAL  OFFICE 

Horace  H.  Lurton,  recently  ap- 
pointed justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  was  at  one 
time  a  student  in  the  old  University 
of  Chicago.  Judge  Lurton  is  a 
southerner  by  birth  and  breeding. 
He  was  born  in  Kentucky  sixty- 
five  years  ago.  In  1866  he  was 
graduated  as  a  lawyer  from  Cum- 
berland University.  While  he  was 
studying  law  the  Civil  War  claimed 
his  services.  After  the  war  he  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  sixth  district 
of  Tennessee.  In  1886  he  was  made 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Tennessee,  and  later  became  chief 
justice.      President    Cleveland    made 


him   a  judge  of  the   sixth  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States  in  1893. 

LAWRENCE  DiGRAFF  PROMOTED 
Lawrence  DeGraff,  Ph.B.,  '08,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  district 
court  bench  at  Des  Modnes,  la.,  by 
Governor  Carrcdl,  of  Iowa,  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Jesse 
Miller.  Mr.  DeGraff  has  the  de- 
grees of  A.B.,  Dixon,  '94,  and  LL.M., 
Illinois  College  of  Law,  '96.  He 
has  been  assistant  to  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state  of  Iowa  and  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  was 
serving  his  second  term  as  county 
attorney  of  Polk  County. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.   Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,   Secretary 


NEW  DOCTORS 

At  the  Seventy-third  Convocation, 
December  20,  1909,  the  following 
eight  Doctors  were  added  to  the 
list,  making  the  total  number  now 
56s,  of  whom  ten  are  deceased : 

In  English,  David  L.  Maulsby, 
A.B.,  Tufts  College,  1887;  A.M.. 
Harvard   University,    1898. 

In  Semitics,  Ivan  L.  Holt,  A.B., 
Vanderbilt   University,    1904. 

In  Mathematics,  Harris  F.  Mac- 
Neish,  S.B.,  The  University  of 
Chicago,   1902;   S.M.,  ibid.,  1904. 

In  Physiology,  Walter  J.  Meek, 
A.B.,  University  of  Kansas,  1902; 
A.M.,  Penn  College,  1907. 

In  Chemistry,  Herbert  H.  Bunzel, 
S.B.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1906. 

Herman  A.  Spoehr,  S.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,   1906. 

In  Hebrew,  George  A.  Peckham, 
A.B.,  Buchtel  College,  1875;  A.M., 
ibid.,  1878. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Dr.  Irving  E.  Miller,  '04,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo., 
read  a  paper  before  the  Colorado 
State  Teachers'  Association  at  its 
thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  in  Den- 
ver, on  "The  Relation  between 
Function  and  Technique  in  Child 
Development."  He  also  read  a  paper 
before  the  Weld  County  Teachers' 
Association  on  "Education  from  a 
Functional  Viewpoint." 

Charles  J.  Bushnell,  '01,  is  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political 
economy  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Stillwater, 
Okla.,  and  editor  of  the  biweekly 
bulletin  of  that  institution,  The  New 
Education.  Dr.  Bushnell  has  re- 
cently been  called  upon  for  public 
lectures  at  various  educational  meet- 
ings in  the  state. 

Frank  H.  Fowler,  '96,  professor 
of      Latin      at     Lombard      College, 


Galesburg,  111.,  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  the  college  section  of  the 
Illinois  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
at  Springfield.  He  recently  made 
the  suggestion  in  the  Educational 
Bulletin  that  an  educational  day  be 
set  aside  for  bringing  the  advan- 
tages of  education  before  the 
people. 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Steelman,  '03,  who 
during  the  last  four  years  has  been 
chaplain  of  the  state  penitentiary 
at  Joliet,  111.,  has  just  been  elected 
superintendent  of  the  Society  for 
the  Fri^dless  for  the  state  of 
Washington,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle.  Dr.  Steelman  had  made  a 
large  place  for  himself  among  the 
citizens  of  Joliet  by  his  activity  in 
every  good  cause.  He  is  especially 
well  equipped  for  work  in  this  new 
field.  He  was  a  pastor  for  eight 
years  in  Ottawa,  111.,  and  for  some 
time  was  a  missionary  to  Mexico 
and  has  written  a  book  on  Charities 
for  Children  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  David  Moore  Robinson,  '04, 
associate  professor  of  Greek  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has 
been  appointed  professor  of  Greek 
in  the  American  School  of  Classi- 
cal Studies,  at  Athens,  Greece. 

Dr.  Geneva  Misener,  '03,  formerly 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in 
Rockford  College,  is  dean  of  Ken- 
wood   Institute,   Chicago. 

Drs.  Mary  Hefferan,  '03,  and 
Paul  G.  Heinemann,  '07,  of  the  De- 
partmeriit  of  Pathology  and  Bacteri- 
ology in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Journal  of  Infectious  .  Diseases, 
made  a  detailed  study  of  B.  bulga- 
ricus,  the  germ  recommended  by 
Metchnikoflf  in  his  book  on  Pro- 
longation of  Life.  This  organism, 
imported  from  Bulgaria,  is  ex- 
ploited by  various  commercial 
firms  for  the  preparation  of  butter- 
milk. By  special  methods  the 
authors  demonstrated  its  presence 
in      ordinary      foodstuffs     such     as 
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milk,  cornmeal,  etc.,  and  in  the 
normal   mouth. 

Victor  E.  Shelford,  '07,  Associate 
in  Zoology  in  the  University  of 
Chicago,  recently  published  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  "Life  Histories  of 
Tiger  Beetles,"  Linnean  Society, 
London;  "Distribution  of  Tiger 
Beetles,"  Biological  Bulletin;  "En- 
vironmental Tendencies,"  American 
Naturalist.  He  has  also  read  papers 
at  the  seventh  International  Zoologi- 
cal Congress,  before  the  Entomologi- 
cal Society  of  America,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  the  Geo- 
graphic  Society   of   Chicago. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood,  '99,  professor 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  since  1900,  had  an  article 
in  the  Psychological  Bulletin  on 
"Professor  Ross's  Conception  of 
Social  Psychology,"  and  one  in  the 
Delineator  entitled  "Is  the  American 
Family  to  Die?"  Professor  Ell- 
wood's  department  has  over  two 
hundred    students.      It    maintains    a 


school  of  philanthropy  in  St. 
Louis  and  an  extension  center  in 
Kansas  City. 

Mintin  A.  Chrysler,  '04,  is  pro- 
fessor of  botany  in  the  University 
of  Maine,  Orono,  Me.,  having  pre- 
viously been  an  instructor  at  Har- 
vard University. 

Herbert  E.  Fleming,  '05,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  civic  committee  on  gas 
and  electricity  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago,  and  also  of  the  committee 
which  organized  the  Saturday  after- 
noon walks  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Playground  Associa- 
tion. 

Clarence  S.  Yoakum,  *o8,  is  in- 
structor in  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Texas  Academy  of  Science, 
and  the  Southern  Psychological 
Society. 

William  Findlay,  '01,  is  professor 
of  mathematics  in  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  Canada.  He  was 
formerly  instructor  at  Columbia 
University. 
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Members  of  the  James  Parker 
Hall  Law  Club  conducted  a 
moot  court  trial  on  January  15 
before  a  large  audience  composed 
largely  of  members  of  the  Law 
School.  The  trial  began  at  2 
o'clock  and  closed  at  6,  all  forms 
of  court  procedure  being  observed. 
The  case  was  worked  up  by  Dean 
Hall  of  the  Law  School  and  was 
one  in  which  he  took  part  at  the 
time  he  was  practicing.  Professor 
Roscoe  Pound  presided.  Suit  was 
brought  by  the  Traders'  National 
Bank  against  Dean  Benton  to  re- 
cover the  amount  paid  on  a  bond  to 
which  the  signature  was  said  to  have 
been  forged.  Benton  had  signed 
bonds  several  times  to  allow  his 
nephew  to  secure  money  from  the 
plaintiff.  The  nephew  finally  drew 
a  large  sum  of  money  on  a  bond 
bearing  his  uncle's  signature  and  five 
months  later  absconded  with  the 
money.  Benton  refused  to  make 
good    the    loss,    asserting    that    the 


signature  was  a  forgery,  whereupon 
the  bank  brought  suit.  The  judge 
instructed  the  jury  to  return  a  ver- 
dict for  the  defense.  Those  taking 
part  in  the  suit  were  the  following 
members  of  the  Law  School : 

Officers  of  the  court. — Professor 
Pound,  Frank  Taylor,  and  Roy 
Beeler. 

Z-jVigran/j.— Plaintiff,  Tom  Moore, 
assistant  cashier  of  the  Traders' 
National  Bank.  Defendant,  Dean 
Benton,  alleged  obligee  on  the  bond. 

Witnesses.— V^.  A.  Trimpe,  hand- 
writing expert;  A.  C.  McGill, 
notary  public;  John  Anderson,  real 
estate  dealer;  and  Irwin  Church, 
cashier  of  the  Merchants'  National 
bank. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiff.—^.  C. 
Pryor,  Earnest  Linderholm,  and  G. 
M.  Waters. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendant. — ^V. 
D.  Dusenbury,  J.  A.  Knowlton,  and 
W.  D.  Freyburger. 

Jury  commissioners. — Frank  Bev- 
an,  Andrew  Collins,  and  Horace  W. 
McDaviil. 
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ALUMNI  NEWS 

A  memorial  sketch  of  the  late 
Dr.  Albert  A.  Bennett,  D.B.,  '75, 
Yokohama,  Japan,  prepared  by  C. 
K  Harrington,  D.B.,  '04,  and  other 
missionary  associates  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, has  been  published  (71  pp.)- 
It  contains  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett, a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  a  num- 
ber of  memorial  addresses. 

Under  the  leadership  of  R.  M. 
Vaughan,  D.B.,  '98,  the  Evangel  and 
First  Baptist  churches  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  have  united. 

Frank  L.  Anderson,  D.B.,  '00, 
after  a  successful  pastorate  of  four 
years  at  the  Normal  Park  Baptist 
Church,  has  resigned,  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  city  mission 
work  of  the  Chicago  Baptist  Execu- 
tive Council.  Mr.  Anderson  began 
his  new  work  October  i. 

R.  B.  Marshall,  D.B.,  '00,  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Kankakee, 
111.,  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
the  South. 

E.  C.  Kunkle,  D.B.,  '01,  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  to  accept  a  pastorate  at  Wilkes- 
barre.  Pa.  In  the  course  of  his 
work  at  Scottdale,  a  fine  church 
building  has  been  erected  there. 

Peder  Stiansen,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  1902-3,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Norwegian-Danish  Baptist  Church, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  has  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Logan  Square 
Baptist   Church,   Chicago. 

W.  J.  Eyles,  D.B.,  '03,  of  Sa- 
vanna, 111.,  has  accepted  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Baptist  church  at  Clyde, 
111. 

A.  F.  Anderson,  D.B.,  '04,  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  become  pastor 
of  the  Normal  Park  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago,  succeeding  Frank  L.  An- 
derson,   D.B.,   '00. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  the  late 
J.  W.  T.  McNiel,  prepared  by  Mary 
Carr  Merritt,  has  been  published  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (132  pages; 
Elwell  Publishing  Co.).    Mr.  McNeil 


was  a  graduate  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege and  was  a  member  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  from  1900  to  1904, 
when  he  was  obliged  by  ill-health 
to  go  to  Arizona.  He  undertook 
a  pastorate  in  Albuquerque,  in  1904, 
and  died  there  March  5,  1907,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three. 

Rufus  R.  Ray,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School,  1903-6,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Pettie  were  married  at 
Tampa,  Florida,  June  30,  1909. 

Roy  W.  Babcock,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School,  1906  and  1908, 
formerly  pastor  at  Beaver  Dam, 
Wis.,  has  become  pastor  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  Downer's  Grove, 
III. 

Guy  G.  Crippen,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School,  1907-8,  and  Miss 
Laura  D.  Healy,  of  Denver,  Colo., 
were  married  in  Denver,  January  6, 
1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crippen  will 
reside  in  Wausau,  Wis. 

James  A.  Garrett,  a  member  of 
the  Divinity  School  1907-9,  and  Miss 
Katberyne  C.  Wise,  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  were  married  at  Norfolk,  De- 
cember 22,  1909. 

At  the  Winter  Convocation,  De- 
cember 20,  1909,  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
on  John  B.  Pengelly. 

Alexander  Robertson,  a  member 
of  the  Divinity  School  last  year,  and 
Miss  Helen  Paine  of  Fairbank, 
Iowa,  were  married  at  Fairbank, 
January  5,  1910. 

Martin  Sprengling,  Fellow  in  the 
New  Testament  Department,  has 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
Orient,  making  a  special  study  of 
biblical  and  patristic  manuscripts  in 
the  ancient  libraries  of  Jerusalem, 
Cosinitsa  and  Mt.  Athos.  Mr. 
Sprengling  has  discovered  two 
uncial  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
Gospels  previously  unreported,  and 
thus  raised  the  number  of  Greek 
uncials  from  166  to  168.  Tho 
manuscripts  are  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  century  and  one  is  a  palim- 
psest. Mr.  Sprengling  resumed  his 
work  in  the  University  January  i. 
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James  Henry  Gagnier,  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  Miss  Qeora 
Davis,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  were 
married  June  30,  1909,  at  Kalama- 
zoo. Mr.  Gagnier  has  been  acting 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Bay 
View,  Wis.,  concluding  his  work 
there  in  October  last. 


Thomas  H.  Cornish,  of  the  Di- 
vinity School,  has  become  pastor  of 
the  Austin  Avenue  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago. 

C.  W.  Kemper,  of  the  Divinity 
School,  has  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  the  Windsor  Park  Baptist 
Church,  Chicago. 
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Mrs.  Alice  Boise  Wood  resides  at 
Arlington,  Mass. 

1874 
Gilbert   E.   Bailey  is   a  consulting 
engineer  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

187s 

Richard  B.  Twiss,  A.M.,  'jy,  is 
practicing  law  in  Chicago.  His 
home  address  is  46  Thirty-third 
Place. 

1876 

Henry  I.  Bosworth,  of  Elgin,  111., 
has  recently  completed  a  beautiful 
residence  on  the  west  side  which  he 
occupies  with  his  sister. 

R.  L.  Olds  has  resigned  his  pas- 
torate at  Blue  Hill,  Me.,  to  conduct 
a  fruit  ranch  in  Colorado.  He  spent 
last   summer  touring  the  West. 

1878 
Charles   E^e   is   teaching  in  Rock 
Island,  111. 

1879 

Florence  Holbrook  resides  at  562 
Oakwood   Boulevard,  Chicago. 

Samuel  J.  Winegar  is  Chicago 
manager  for  the  Central  Life  In- 
surance Company,  with  offices  in  the 
First  National  Bank  Building.  He 
lives  in  Oak  Park. 

1881 
Charles    Christian    lives    at    4152 
Berkeley   Ave. 

1893 
Clarence  B.  Antisdel  is  serving  as 
a     missionary     for     the     American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  in  India. 


1894 
\yilliam  H.  Kruse  is  professor  of 
Latin     and     history     in     Concordia 
College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

189s 

Mabel  E.  Daugherty  lives  at  6021 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Lawrence  J.  De  Swarte  is  a 
specialist  on  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and 
throat  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  He  was 
married  last  year  to  Miss  Madge 
Guequierre. 

x8o7 

Grace  Bird  is  head  of  the  English 
department  at  the  State  Normal 
School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

1898 

Grace  Gibson,  Mrs.  Frank  Adams, 
resides  at  2128  East  Superior  St., 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Helen  A.  Baldwin  is  teaching 
Latin  in  the  high  school  at  Joliet, 
111. 

Laura  H.  Bevans,  now  Mrs.  A. 
S.  Bradley,  lives  at  Locke,  Wash. 

George  A.  Campbell  is  in  the 
ministry  and  resides  at  5822  Superior 
St.,   Chicago. 

Alice  Ransome,  Mrs.  Frank  Laur- 
ence, lives  on  Denmark  Road,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

1899 

Lee  Byrne,  A.M.,  the  author  of 
The  Syntax  of  High  School  Latin, 
recently  published  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Central  High  School  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  L.  Moon,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Conard,   resides   at   Grinnell,   la. 

Emanuel  S.  Young  is  preaching 
in  Canton,  Ohio. 
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1900 

Nellie  M.  Auten  lives  at  Prince- 
villa,  111. 

Margaret  M.  Choate  is  at  home 
at  141 5  Belle   Plaine  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Carl  B.  Davis  is  a  practicing  sur- 
geon with  offices   at   100  State   St. 

Eva  C.  Durbin,  Ph.M.,  is  teach- 
ing history  in  the  Englewood  High 
School. 

Cora  Emrich  lives  at  1002  South 
New  Jersey  St.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Edith  Rickert  is  doing  editorial 
work  in  England.  Her  present  ad- 
dress is  Tibbies  Green,  Edenbridge, 
Kent,  England.  Miss  Rickert  con- 
tributed a  story  to  the  February 
Red  Book. 

Blanche  Swingley,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 
Armstrong,     lives     at     1309     Davis 
Street,  Evanston,  111. 
1901 

Mabel  Abbott  is  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish in  Lake  High  School  and  lives 
at  6034  Ingleside  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Walter  O.  Beatty  is  farming 
near  Greenfield,  Ohio.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1908  to  Miss  Mary  Kerr. 

Henrietta  Helen  Chase  teaches  in 
University  High   School. 

The  home  of  Katherine  Lee  Hart 
is  at  2143  Eighty-third  St.,  Benson- 
hurst,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  W.  Paltzer  lives  at  819 
Drexel   Square. 

1902 

Solomon  F.  Acree  is  instructor  of 
chemistry  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity,  Baltimore,   Md. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Henton  Challis  is  now 
in  Milan,  Italy. 

Edna  Elizabeth  Haywood  lives  at 
415  Harrison  St.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Mark  Jacobs  is  principal  of  the 
Gardena  High  School  of  Los 
Angeles,   Cal. 

Clara  L.  Johnston  is  doing  literary 
work  at  her  home  in  Elko,  S.  C. 

Peter  C.  Wright  is  a  clergyman 
at  Norwich,  Conn. 

1903 

John  Alexander  Black  is  an  in- 
structor of  chemistry  in  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  O. 
His  address  is  1^334  Mayfield  Road. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chamberlin  is  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  geology  at  the 
University.  He  lives  at  the  Hyde 
Park   Hotel. 


John  G.  H.  Lampains,  A.M.,  is 
instructor  in  German  at  Armour 
Institute. 

1904 

Maxwell  Adams  has  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Nevada,  Reno,  Nev. 

Irene  Blackledge  teaches  in  the 
public  schools  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Her  address  is  316  East  Eleventh  St. 

Alfred  C.  Ellsworth  is  engaged  in 
mining  at  Telluride,  Colo. 

John  Jacola  lives  at  Hancock, 
Mich. 

Thomas  I.  Meek  is  superintenderit 
of  Orr's  Business  Colleges  in  Chi- 
cago.   His  home  is  at  6309  Yale  Ave. 

Ada  Jane  Miller  is  instructor  in 
English  in  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal   School,   Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Helen  Whitehead  has  the  position 
of  assistant  superintendent  in  the 
House  of  Refuge  for  Girls  in  Dar- 
ling,  Pa. 

Alene  Williams  is  teaching  Latin 
in  the  East  Aurora,  111.,  high  school. 
Her  home  address  is  1432  Granville 
Ave.,   Chicago. 

1905 

Gustavus  E.  Anderson  is_  asso- 
ciate professor  of  mining  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  He  was 
married  in  1908  to  Miss  Lillian 
Cash. 

Ellen  W.  Bates,  Ph.M.,  lives  at 
3522  Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Florence  N.  Beers  resides  at  1653 
West  34th  St.,  Chicago.  She  was 
married  in  1908  to  Rev.  Normal 
Palmer. 

Arthur  Wesley  Coane  is  teaching 
in  Neola,  la. 

Ulysses  R.  Emrick  lives  at  5700 
Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Carl  Emanuel  Leaf  is  chemist  for 
the  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Aurora,  111. 

Charlotte  Leekley  is  a  teacher  in 
the  McKinley  High  School,  Chicago. 
Her  home  is  1330  Washington 
Boulevard. 

Rhue  Myrtle  Miller  is  teaching  in 
Danville,  111. 

Strong  Vincent  Norton  has  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
sales  of  the  Goodrich  Rubber  Com- 
pany, at  Akron,  O. 
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Dean  Rockwell  Wickes  has  been 
appointed  to  a  fellowship  in  the  de- 
partment of  New  Testament  and 
Interpretation  in  the  University. 
He  spent  the  last  two  years  in  Yale 
University  where  he  received  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  B.D. 

Mary  Ellen  Wilcoxson  has  a 
position  as  order  clerk  with  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  Her  home  address  is 
6049  Ellis  Ave. 


1906 

Jessie  Andrews,  Ph.M.,  is  in- 
structor of  German  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas,  at  Austin. 

Marcus  P.  Baker  is  working  in 
forestry  at  Butte  Falls,  Ore. 

John  N.  Brown,  A.M.,  is  teach- 
ing at  Stamford,  Texas. 

Raymond  Frank  Cashner  has  a 
position  as  clerk  in  a  railroad  office 
at  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 

Arleigh  Lee  Darby  is  head  of  the 
Latin  department  of  Waynesburg 
College,  Waynesburg,  Pa. 

Joseph  Eisenstaedt  is  resident  phy- 
sician at  the  Cook  County  Hospital. 

Irene  V.  Engle  is  teaching  in  the 
Chicago  high  schools.  Her  address 
is  235   Baird  Ave. 

Muriel  Schenkenberg,  Mrs.  Frank 
W.  Allen,  lives  at  556  West  Seventy- 
ninth   St.,  Chicago. 

Margaret  Vincent  was  married  in 
1908  to  Robert  R.  Wolters  and  re- 
sides at  421  Cedar  St.,  Manistee, 
Mich. 

Edward  R.  Ferris  is  bond  salesman 
for  N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
He  resides  at  Aurora,  111. 

Abbie  N.  Fletcher  is  teaching 
Latin  in  the  Broadway  High  School, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Leroy  B.  Greenfield  is  professor 
of  English  at  Southwestern  Col- 
lege, Winfield,  Kan. 

Frederick  Hornstein  resides  at 
Boone,   la. 

John  O.  Lofberg  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Peoria,  111. 

Susan  McCoy  is  a  teacher  in  the 
high  school  at  Brainerd,   Minn. 

James  R.  Ozanne  is  engaged  as 
correspondent  with  the  firm  of 
Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx,  Chicago. 
His  home  address  is  2518  Ridge 
Ave.,  Evanston. 


Gertrude  D.  Board  is  teaching 
English  in   Wausau,  Wis. 

George  W.  Cox  is  taking  a  course 
at  Johns   Hopkins   University. 

Viola  Deratt  is  a  teacher  in  the 
Englewood    High    School. 

Winifred  P.  Dewhurst,  now  Mrs. 
Franklyn  B.  Snyder,  lives  in  Evan- 
ston, 111. 

Sherman  W.  Finger  is  director  of 
physical  culture  at  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa. 

Etta  May  Lacy  teaches  English  in 
the  College  of  Industrial  Arts  at 
Denton,   Tex. 

Lyman  T.  Loose  is  a  banker  at 
Napoleon,  Ohio. 

Arlisle  E.  Mather  teaches  German 
and  English  in  the  high  school  at 
Huron,  S.  D. 

Grace  P.  Norton  teaches  in  the 
Loring  Schools.  Her  home  is  5832 
Washington  Ave. 

Frederick  W.  Owens,  Ph.D.,  is 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  Cor- 
nell University. 

Milo  M.  Scheid  is  practicing 
medicine  at  Rosendale,  Wis.  He 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Sizer 
on  June  3,  1909. 

Clarence  G.  Yoran  is  an  attorney 
in  Manchester,  la. 

1908 

Mary  R.  Appeldoorn  teaches  Eng- 
lish in  the  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
high  school. 

Jean  S.  Barnes  lives  at  Gun  Lake, 
Shelbyville,  Mich. 

Phebe  F.  Bell  is  at  her  home  at 
1530   East   Sixty-sixth   St.,   Chicago. 

Kitto  S.  Carlisle  is  practicing  law 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1909,  to  Miss 
Dorothy  McKinney  and  lives  at  820 
West  Sixth  St. 

Hazel  Cummings  is  teaching  in 
EJlmhurst,  111. 

Clinton  F.  Davison  is  instructor 
of  physics  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Lucy  Catherine  Driscoll,  A.M.,  '09, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
director  of  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 
tute. Her  address  is  6034  Ingleside 
Ave. 

Mabel  C.  Easterbrook  is  commer- 
cial teacher  in  the  high  school  at 
Galesburg,   Mich. 
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Charles  H.  Ireland  is  a  clerk  in 
the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

Perry  C.  Stroud  is  practicing  law 
in  Portap-e,  Wis. 

Clarence  S.  Yoakum  is  teaching  in 
the  University  of  Texas,  at  Austin, 
Tex. 


Anna  E.  Newman  is  head  of  the 
grammar  and  sociology  departments 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  More- 
head,  Minn. 

Gordon  Stewart  is  practicing  law 
with  his  father  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
The  firm  name  of  N.  H.  Stewart 
has  been  changed  to  Stewart  & 
Stewart. 

Anna  Louise  Strong,  A.M.,  re- 
sides at  1227  Hierhland  Place,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Agnes  Whiteford  is  teaching  at 
Rochelle,  111.  Her  home  address  is 
Riverside. 

Carl  Lambach  has  entered  the  Law 
School  of  the  University. 

Edward  L.  McBride  is  employed 
in  the  bond  department  of  N.  W. 
Halsey  &  Co. 

Senore  M.  Raffie  is  attending  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Columbia  University,  in  New 
York  City.  He  has  been  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City  as  a  lecturer. 

Clara  Robinson  is  teaching  English 
history  in  the  high  school  at  Spring- 
field,  111. 

Renslow  Sherer  is  with  the  bond 
department  of  N.  W.  Harris  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

John  Shideler  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Junction  City,  Kan. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'05.  Dudley  K.  French,  ex,  to 
Helen  M.  Nind,  daughter  of  J.  New- 
ton Nind  of  5220  Washington  Ave. 


MARRIAGES 

'02.  Eugene  Neubauer  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ethel  Maude  Holt  on 
Wednesday,  August  11,  1909,  at 
Quincy,  111.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neu- 
bauer reside  at  Marengo,  111.,  where 
Mr.  Neubauer  has  charge  of  the 
Baptist  church. 

'04.  Louis  Guy  Wilkins,  ex,  was 
married  to  Miss  Gladys  Tobey  on 
September  8,  1909.  They  will  make 
their  home  at  1517  East  Sixty-fifth 
Place,  Chicago.  Mr.  Wilkins  deals 
in  fraternity  jewelry. 

'07.  Evalyn  Cornelius  was  mar- 
ried in  December  to  Ozro  C.  Gould 
of  Columbia  University.  They  will 
live  in  Seoul,  Corea,  Mr.  Gould 
having  been  appointed  American 
vice  and  deputy  consul  general. 
Miss  Cornelius  is  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Cornelius  of  6500  Monroe 
Ave.  She  was  a  member  of  the 
Wyvem  Club  when  in  the  University. 

'07.  Ivy  Irene  Brown  was  mar- 
ried to  Guy  Carson  Kinnaman  on 
Wednesday,  December  29,  at  Mor- 
rison, 111. 


DEATHS 

'09.  Charles  Alfred  Hicks  died 
on  January  4  at  the  Chicago  Baptist 
Hospital  from  inflammatory  rheu- 
matism. Mr.  Hicks  was  an  Assist- 
ant in  the  Department  of  Bacteri- 
ology in  the  University. 


UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE 


TWO  VICTORIES  IN  DEBATE 

Debaters  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  won  an  unparalleled  vic- 
tory on  Friday,  January  21,  when 
the  affirmative  debating  team  de- 
feated Michigan  and  the  negative 
team  scored  over  Northwestern  in 
Evanston,  both  teams  debating  the 
same  subject :  "Resolved,  That  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  has 
shown  that  a  protective  tariff  should 
continue  to  be  the  national  policy." 
Just  what  is  the  status  of  the  tariff 
after  this  forensic  discussion  re- 
mains undecided,  but  the  standing 
of  the  Chicago  debaters  is  no  longer 
in  doubt.  Chicago's  good  fortune 
has  given  new  life  to  debating  on 
the  campus  and  infused  spirit  into 
the  younger  speakers. 

The  negative  team  at  Evanston 
won  largely  on  constructive  argu- 
ment. The  constructive  case  of  the 
affirmative  team  was  also  exception- 
ally powerful.  The  speeches  in  re- 
buttal given  by  the  affirmative  in 
Mandel  Hall  were  remarkable  for 
clearness  and  force,  and  showed  a 
grasp  of  the  situation  that  Michi- 
gan did  not  have.  Chicago's  argu- 
ment began  with  the  history  of  the 
tariff  and  its  relation  to  prosperity. 
This  led  into  an  argument  for  the 
protection  of  American  labor  against 
the  importation  of  cheap  Asiatics. 
The  final  •  point  was  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  tariff  would  be  an  in- 
jury  to   American    industry. 

The  Michigan  team  based  its  as- 
sertions on  the  fact  that  the  country 
is  no  longer  in  the  infant  industry 
stage,  and  that  the  tariff  has  pro- 
duced trusts  and  political  graft. 


DORMITORY  CLUBROOMS 

Another  important  contribution  to 
the  social  life  of  the  students  who 
live  in  the  University  dormitories  is 
the  opening  of  the  new  clubroom  in 
Hitchcock  Hall.  This  building,  do- 
nated by  Mr.  Charles  Hitchcock,  al- 
ready contains  the  library  of  the 
donor,  bequeathed  to  the  University 
by  his  will,  and  containing  a  large 


and  varied  collection  of  works  of 
fiction,  art,  travel,  science,  and  sub- 
jects of  a  general  nature.  The  club- 
room  will  add  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  building,  and  will  be 
open  to  occupants  of  the  rooms, 
serving  as  a  lounging-  and  reading- 
room.  It  is  appropriately  deco- 
rated and  supplied  with  newspapers 
and  periodicals.  This  will  in  no 
sense  come  into  conflict  with  the 
Reynolds  Club,  which  has  already 
proved  its  inestimable  usefulness  as 
the  central  clubhouse  for  all  the  men 
of  the  University. 

The  extension  of  the  clubroom 
plan  in  the  dormitories  will  meet 
with  general  favor  among  the  stu- 
dents, because  it  enhances  the  value 
of  the  dormitory  as  a  home.  The 
Hitchcock  clubroom  already  has 
served  to  make  men  in  the  hall 
better  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  true  esprit  de  corps  exists  no- 
where, however,  in  so  true  a  form 
as  in  Snell  Hall,  which  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  democracy  and  hos- 
pitality of  its  occupants.  The  fact 
that  Snell  Hall  is  not  divided  into 
sections,  and  that  a  common  stair- 
way is  used  by  all  men  in  the  build- 
ing is  generally  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  this  attractive  feature  in 
its  life.  

ATHLETICS 

Many  candidates  came  out  at  the 
opening  of  the  basket-ball  season. 
The  spirited  corrtest  for  places  de- 
veloped good  individual  work  and 
gave  observers  of  the  team  hope  for 
a  successful  year.  Hubble  and  Sauer 
were  out  early  in  the  contest  for 
center,  while  nine  men  appeared  for 
forward,  Clark  and  Kelly,  of  last 
year's  team,  proving  strong  candi- 
dates. The  guards  are  Kassulker, 
Edwards,  Tatarsky,  Boyle,  Swanson, 
Goldstein,  Hoffman,  and  Page. 

Chicago  defeated  Lewis  on  Janu- 
ary 10  by  the  score  of  32  to  26,  and 
on  January  15,  Northwestern  fell  by 
a  score  of  31  to  4.  Good  team  work 
was  displayed  in  both  games.  In 
each  game  two  and  sometimes  three 
men  have  played  in  each  position. 
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James  McKeag,  captain  of  the 
1905-6  team,  is  coaching  the 
Freshman  basket-ball  squad,  which 
has  developed  a  strong  and  fast 
five.  Kimball  has  been  doing  excel- 
lent work  at  center.  Goettler  and 
Bell  are  playii.g  excellent  at  guard, 
and  Paine  makes  a  good  forward. 
Gary,  who  played  Freshman  foot- 
ball is  also  a  fast  candidate.  The 
Freshmen  will  play  the  Illinois 
Freshmen  at  Bartlett  on  March  4  or 
5,  and  Northwestern  at  Evanston  on 
March  10,  with  a  return  game  at 
Bartlett  on  March  12. 

Joseph  Henry  White  of  the  Cen- 
tral Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  of  the  C.  A.  A. 
has  been  made  swimmmg  director 
to  succeed  Coach  Knudson,  who  re- 
signed. Frank  Collins  was  chosen 
captain.  Benitez  is  captain  of  the 
water  polo  team.  Rademacher  and 
Gerend  have  also  been  out  for  the 
team. 

The  return  of  Stophlet  for  track 
work  has  offset  in  a  way  the  loss 
of  Captain  Comstock,  who  has  gone 
to  California  for  his  health.  The 
following  scheduks  of  future  dates 
have  been   announced : 

March  4 — Illinois  at  Chicago.    • 

March  11 — Illinois  Freshmen  at 
Chicago. 

March  25 — Chicago  Freshmen  vs. 
Illinois  Freshmen  at  Evanston. 

Outdoor  meets  will  be  held  as 
follows : 

May  14 — Illinois  at  Urbana. 

May  21 — Wisconsin  at  Chicago. 

May  28 — Northwestern  Interscho- 
lastic;  Purdue  vs.  Chicago  at  Chi- 
cago. 

June  4 — Conference  track  meet. 

June  II — Chicago  Interscholastic. 

The  baseball  schedule  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

April  20 — Wisconsin   at   Madison. 

April  23 — Northwestern  at  Evan- 
ston. 

April  27 — Illinois  at  Chicago. 

May  4 — Illinois  at  Chicago. 

May  6 — Indiana  at  Chicago. 

May  14 — Illinois  at  Urbana. 

May  20 — Illinois  at  Urbana. 

May  21 — Purdue  at  Chicago. 

May  24 — Minnesota  at  Chicago. 

May  28 — Wisconsin  at  Chicago. 

June  I — Northwestern  at  Chicago. 

June  3 — Purdue  at  Lafayette. 


THE  "CAP  AND  GOWN" 

Active  work  on  the  Cap  and  Gown 
for  1910  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  three  months  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  editors,  Roy  Baldridge, 
Vallee  O.  Appel,  and  Miss  Ernestine 
Evans.  The  present  book  will  be 
the  superior  of  any  previous  publi- 
cation because  of  the  excellence  of 
the  art  work  which  has  been  done 
by  the  undergraduate  contributors. 
Not  a  little  of  this  was  drawn  by 
Roy  Baldridge  and  Bess  Courtright. 
The  book  will  also  have  many  origi- 
nal snapshots  of  people  on  the  cam- 
pus and  will  present  many  attrac- 
tive articles  and  literary  contribu- 
tions. The  managers  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  completing  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  printers  so 
that  the  book  will  appear  several 
weeks  earlier  than  usual.  The  office 
of  the  Cap  and  Gown  is  in  Ellis 
Hall.  Communications  may  be  ad- 
dressed also  to  tlie  Faculty  Ex- 
change. 

GENERAL  NEWS 

The  annual  Settlement  dance,  a 
success  for  two  years  in  spite  of 
wind  and  weather  scored  for  the 
third  time  at  Bartlett  Gymnasium  on 
Friday,  February  4.  Considerable 
publicity  that  was  given  to  the  event 
several  weeks  before,  and  the  use  of 
tags,  brought  excellent  returns  for 
the  Settlement  fund.  Three  thousand 
tags  had  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  the 
committee,  with  the  result  that  few 
students  were  overlooked  on  Tag 
Day.  On  the  morning  of  January 
28  a  mass  meeting  to  advertise  the 
dance  was  held  in  Kent  Theater, 
Miss  Mary  McDowell,  head  of  the 
University  Settlement  being  the 
principal  speaker. 

The  Brownson  Club  gave  a  dance 
at  the  Reynolds  Club  on  February 
5.  On  January  24  a  reception  was 
held  in  Lexington  hall  at  which 
nearly  one  hundred  were  present. 

The  Pen  Club  has  elected  Roberts 
B.  Owen,  president,  Walter  J.  Foute, 
secretary,  and  Esmond  R.  Long,  his- 
torian. Nathaniel  Pfeffer,  Har- 
grave  A.  Long,  and  Raymond  J. 
Daly  have  been  elected  to  member- 
ship. 
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THOMAS   WAKEFIELD    GOODSPEED 
Secretary  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees 

(From  a  painting  in  Hutchinson  Hall,  by  Louis  Belts,  the  gift  of  Captain  Henry  Goodspeed) 
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THE  REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES 

OF  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN 

CITIES 

BY  CHARLES  EDWARD  MERRIAM  * 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

TO  many  people  a  man's  finances — ^how  much  he  earns  and  how 
much  he  spends — constitute  his  most  interesting  attribute. 
But,  strange  to  say,  few  people  evince  the  same  type  of  interest  in 
government.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  municipal  governments : 
the  average  citizen  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  the  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  city  government  under  which  he  lives. 

And  yet  municipal  finances  are  of  great  importance.  The  social 
significance  of  the  city  is  everywhere  recognized;  and  the  value  of 
efficient  city  government  in  determining  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  lives  of  its  inhabitants  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
That  the  municipal  expenditures  are  the  core  of  all  municipal  gov- 
ernmental activities  is  quite  obvious,  and  that  these  expenditures  are 
dependent  on  municipal  revenues  is  perfectly  plain.  The  study  of 
municipal  finance  is,  then,  of  considerable  value.  An  interesting 
division  of  this  field  of  work  is  the  comparative  study  of  the 
revenues  and  expenditures  of  American  and  European  cities.  The 
following  is  a  brief  summary  of  such  a  study. 

I.     REVENUES 

A  comparison  of  municipal  revenues  is  not  an  easy  task,  for 
there  are  many  possibilities  of  error.    In  the  first  place,  allowances 

*  Professor    Merriam    is    a    member    of    the    City    Council    of    Chicago    and 
chairman    of    the    Commission    on    Municipal    Expenditures    appointed    by    the  • 
mayor  of  Chicago. 
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must  be  maide  for  differences  of  governmental  organization.  The 
administration  of  municipal  functions  in  some  cities  is  under  the 
control  of  a  single  corporation;  while  in  others  it  is  distributed 
among  a  number  of  more  or  less  independent  bodies,  such  as  school 
districts,  park  districts,  sanitary  districts,  poor  districts,  and  coun- 
ties.   Thus,  in  Chicago  there  are  eight  local  governing  bodies. 

Nor  can  the  mere  totals  of  revenues  be  used  as  bases  for  com- 
parison. It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  ordinary  revenues,  those 
used  to  defray  the  "running  expenses"  of  government,  and  extra- 
ordinary revenues,  those  secured  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and  the 
like  for  purposes  of  permanent  improvement. 

It  is  likewise  necessary,  if  intelligent  comparisons  are  to  be  made, 
to  divide  ordinary  revenues  into  general  and  commercial  revenues. 
General  revenues  are  those  obtained  to  pay  expenses  incurred  in 
the  exercise  of  general  governmental  functions,  such  as  general 
administration,  public  health  and  safety,  charities  and  corrections, 
streets  and  sewers,  education  and  recreation.  Commercial  revenues 
are  those  obtained  in  the  exercise  of  industrial  or  semi-industrial 
governmental  functions.  Each  of  these  groups  must  be  carefully 
subdivided :  under  general  revenues  come  direct  taxes,  indirect 
taxes  (license,  fines,  etc.),  and  state  grants;  under  commercial  rev- 
enues come  revenues  from  the  several  municipal  industries,  receipts 
from  public  service  privileges,  departmental  receipts,  and  special 
assessments. 

Particular  care  must  be  given  to  the  tax  rate;  in  one  city  it 
may  be  levied  entirely  for  local  purposes,  and  in  another  partly  for 
state  purposes.  The  basis  of  valuation  must  also  be  considered  in 
determining  the  actual  rate  of  taxation:  in  one  city  the  rate  may 
be  a  certain  percentage  of  the  actual  value;  in  another,  the  rate 
may  be  twice  this  percentage  based  on  one-half  the  actual  value. 
It  must,  moreover,  be  noted  that  sometimes  all,  or  a  part,  of  a  tax 
levied  by  the  state  goes  to  the  city. 

If  all  these  precautions  be  taken,  it  is  possible  to  bring  out  some 
very  interesting  facts  as  to  the  differences  in  the  sources  of  revenue 
of  American  and  foreign  cities. 

Considering  first  the  commercial  revenues,  it  at  once  appears 
that  European  cities  generally  receive  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
income  from  municipal  industries  than  do  American  cities,  and  of 
course  make  correspondingly  greater  outlays.  There  is  no  novelty 
in  this  bit  of  information;  yet  it  brings  out  strikingly  the  Euro- 
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pean  tendency  toward  municipalization.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  in  addition  to  this  revenue  from  municipal  industries, 
European  cities  also  receive  larger  returns  from  public-service  privi- 
leges. Considerably  less  is  secured  in  foreign  cities  from  special 
assessments,  although  the  differences  in  the  methods  employed  make 
comparisons  of  items  difficult. 

Turning  now  to  general  revenues,  there  is  a  striking  difference 
between  the  amounts  received  from  the  central  governments  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  this  country  the  amounts  of  such 
state  grants  are  small,  being  usually  in  aid  of  school  funds.  In 
European  cities  a  considerable  portion  of  the  general  revenues  is 
thus  obtained.  In  Great  Britain  a  large  part  of  such  revenues  is 
in  the  form  of  "local  taxation  licenses,  inheritance  taxes,  and  probate 
duties,  which  are  levied  and  collected  by  the  central  government, 
but  paid  over  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  local  authorities."  In  addi- 
tion there  are  subventions  or  grants  for  particular  local  functions, 
the  largest  amount  being  for  school  purposes.  Besides  these  direct 
grants,  the  central  government  pays  for  the  support  of  certain  func- 
tions which  are  in  part  municipal;  such  as  courts,  prisons,  parks, 
and  museums.  On  the  Continent,  direct  grants  and  subventions  are 
small  in  amount ;  but  the  support  of  the  police,  courts,  prisons, 
secondary  schools,  museums,  and  parks  must  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  such  grants. 

Municipal  revenues  at  home  or  abroad  are  not,  however,  chiefly 
derived  from  commercial  revenues  or  from  state  grants,  but  from 
the  remaining  item  of  general  revenues — taxation.  And  this  item 
of  revenue  becomes  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  one  capable  of  great  expansion. 

In  England  very  little  is  secured  through  indirect  taxes  or  li- 
censes, while  the  direct  tax  is  levied  upon  real  estate.  This  tax,  or 
"rate,"  is  not,  as  in  the  United  States,  based  on  the  capital  value,  but 
upon  the  rental  value  of  the  property — after  deducting  expenses  for 
repairs,  insurance,  and  renewals.  The  personal  property  tax  is  not 
employed. 

In  France  the  direct  taxes  form  about  one-third  of  the  total 
municipal  tax  revenue.  These  are  obtained  by  additions  to  the  four 
direct  taxes  levied  by  the  central  government  on  lands  and  buildings, 
personal  property,  doors  and  windows,  and  trades.  Another  third 
of  the  tax  revenue  is  secured  through  the  octrois  or  duties  levied  on 
articles  of  consumption— chiefly  on  foods  and  drinks.    The  remain- 
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ing  third  consists  of  special  local  taxes  levied  chiefly  on  trades  which 
make  use  of  the  roads. 

German  cities,  like  the  English,  secure  but  little  revenues  from 
indirect  taxes,  a  small  amount  coming  from  the  octrois  and  miscel- 
laneous licenses.  The  major  portion  of  the  direct  tax  is  obtained 
through  additions  to  the  state  income  tax.  Next  in  importance  is 
the  real  estate  tax.  In  some  German  cities  this  is  levied  in  the  form 
of  a  progressive  unearned  increment  tax;  in  others  it  is  similar  to 
the  English  real  estate  tax  based  on  rental  value.  In  Berlin  about 
15  per  cent,  of  the  tax  revenue  comes  from  special  trade  taxes  levied 
principally  on  liquor  dealers  and  department  stores. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
is  the  general  property  tax  levied  on  the  capital  value  of  real  estate 
and  personal  property.  Special  taxes  are  employed  in  many  cities: 
thus  New  York  has  a  tax  on  bank  shares,  and  Boston,  taxes  on 
street  railways,  bonds,  and  corporations.  Trade-taxes  are  largely 
used  in  the  South;  while  St.  Louis  has  a  merchants'  and  manufac- 
turers' tax,  and  Philadelphia  a  merchandise  tax.  The  largest 
amounts  of  indirect  taxes  come  from  licenses,  the  liquor  trade  fur- 
nishing the  greatest  percentage  of  such  revenues. 

II.     EXPENDITURES 

In  comparing  the  expenditures  as  in  comparing  the  revenues  of 
city  governments,  many  precautions  must  be  taken.  Thus  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  ordinary  expenditures,  the  payments  for  "running 
expenses,"  and  extra-ordinary  expenditures  or  outlays,  the  payments 
for  permanent  improvements.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  tree 
planting,  this  is  somewhat  difficult.  Then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  annual  extra-ordinary  expenditures  are  not  comparable,  because 
they  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year.  For  purposes  of  comparison, 
interest  focuses  on  the  ordinary  expenditures.  These  must  be 
classified;  they  may  be  grouped  into  general  expenditures,  inter- 
ests, loans  repaid,  and  municipal  industries.  The  general  ex- 
penditures, which  represent  the  running  expenses  of  the  funda- 
mental, non-industrial  features  of  municipal  government,  must  be 
carefully  divided  and  subdivided.  The  subdivisions  must  be  crit- 
ically examined  in  order  to  avoid  inaccuracies  in  comparison,  for 
the  same  term  may  be  differently  used  in  different  cities.  For 
example,  street  curbing  is  sometimes  included  in  street  paving,  side- 
walks, or  guttering,  or  carried  separately.    In  some  cities  engineer- 
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ing  costs  are  lumped  together,  while  in  others  they  are  assigned  to 
the  department  for  which  the  work  was  performed.  Snow  removal 
may  be  found  under  street  cleaning,  general  street  works,  or  street 
paving.  Hospitals  may  be  considered  a  feature  of  public  health, 
or  of  charities  and  corrections.  Tenement-house  inspection  may 
be  made  a  part  of  health  or  building  administration,  or  separately 
listed. 

In  addition  to  these  difficulties,  differences  in  municipal  organi- 
zation and  systems  of  account,  and  the  state  support  of  certain 
functions  in  some  cities  must,  as  in  the  case  of  revenues,  be  allowed 
for. 

The  figures  carefully  collected  and  classified,  the  question  then 
arises  as  to  the  best  basis  of  comparison.  Lump  expenditures  for 
the  same  function  in  diflferent  cities  are  plainly  not  comparable.  To 
parallel  the  expenditures  of  London  and  St.  Louis  for  schools  is 
evidently  fallacious.  A  more  discriminating  comparison  may  be 
instituted  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  disbursements,  thus  taking 
population  into  account. 

Table  I  illustrates  such  a  comparison  for  several  functions.  A 
table  of  this  nature  suggests  a  number  of  inquiries.  Why  is  Chicago 
spending  less  per  person  for  health  purposes  than  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  St.  Louis,  London,  and  Glasgow?  What  is  the 
reason  for  Philadelphia's  comparatively  small  expenditure  for  sew- 
ers, New  York's  large  expenditure  for  schools,  Vienna's  small 
expenditure  for  libraries?  Are  these  diflFerences  due  to  differences 
in  local  needs,  revenues,  or  efficiency  ? 

While  these  per  capita  comparisons  are  of  value,  they  have  this 
serious  defect:  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  diversity  in  prices, 
wages,  and  salaries  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Thus  Chicago 
and  Berlin  spend  19  and  20  cents  respectively  for  sewers;  and  St. 
Louis  and  Glasgow  both  spend  35  cents  for  recreation.  Yet  it  is 
very  probable  that  35  cents  will  buy  more  recreation  in  Glasgow 
than  in  St.  Louis,  and  that  Berlin's  20  cents  for  sewers  will  go 
considerably  farther  than  Chicago's  19  cents. 

It  might  then  be  safer  to  shift  our  standard  of  comparison  to  the 
relative  amounts  spent  in  each  city  for  the  various  functions,  to  ask 
what  proportion  of  the  expenditures  goes  to  support  this  activity  or 
that.  Table  II  partially  answers  this  question:  it  shows  the  per- 
centage distribution  of  the  expenditures  for  general  governments 
among  several  of  the  principal  departments.     In  this  manner  the 
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relative  importance  of  a  given  function  in  a  given  city  may  easily  be 
compared  with  the  importance  of  the  same  function  in  another  city. 
The  results  are  striking.  Although  the  per  capita  expenditures  for 
recreation  in  Glasgow  and  St.  Louis  are  identical,  yet  the  relative 
importance  of  this  function  in  the  former  city  is  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  its  relative  importance  in  the  latter  city. 

One  of  the  most  notable  generalizations  to  be  drawn  from  such 
a  comparison  is  that  American  cities,  as  a  class,  seem  to  lay  more 
stress  on  fire  protection  and  less  on  charities  and  corrections  than  do 
European  cities.  The  greater  importance  of  fire  protection  is  said 
to  be  due  to  greater  necessity,  owing  to  the  more  flimsy  building 
construction;  the  lesser  importance  of  charities  and  corrections  is 
ascribed  partly  to  the  smaller  amount  of  poverty  and  partly  to  the 
greater  development  of  private  charities. 

Aside  from  these,  no  exact  generalizations  as  to  the  importance 
of  particular  departments  of  general  government  in  American  or 
European  cities  can  be  made.  The  greater  tendency  toward  munici- 
palization in  the  foreign  cities  has  already  been  commented  on  in 
speaking  of  revenues.  \ 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  lack 
of  homogeneity  among  American  cities  as  a  group  than  would 
naturally  be  expected.  Boston  and  London  seem  to  have  more  in 
common  as  regards  the  importance  of  health  administration  than 
do  Boston  and  Chicago;  New  York  and  Vienna  apparently  agree 
in  ascribing  more  importance  to  schools  than  do  Glasgow  and  Phila- 
delphia. 


CHARLES  REID  BARNES 

BY  JOHN  MERLE  COULTEJl 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 

PROFESSOR  BARNES  was  so  much  more  to  me  than  an 
unusually  efficient  colleague  in  the  Department  of  Botany, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  him  only  in  his  official  relations.  Al- 
.most  as  soon  as  I  had  taken  my  first  college  position  at  Hanover 
College,  my  alma  mater,  Barnes  appeared  as  a  student,  and  from 
that  time  we  continued  to  be  intimate  companions  and  partners  in 
scientific  pursuits. 

He  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1877,  did  graduate  work  at 
Harvard  University,  where  he  was  closely  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Asa  Gray,  and  in  1880  became  professor  of  botany  at  Purdue 
University.  In  1886  he  took  charge  of  the  department  of  botany 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  twelve  years  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  instructors  and  administrators  of  that  institution. 

In  1896  the  Department  of  Botany  was  organized  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  its  development  seemed  to  me  to  be 
impossible  without  the  stimulating  presence  and  high  scientific  ideals 
of  my  comrade  of  twenty  years,  and  in  1898  he  came  to  help.  To 
work  together  in  the  same  institution  was  a  pleasure  to  both  of  us 
that  perhaps  only  our  own  families  appreciated. 

It  was  in  1875  that  the  Botanical  Gazette  began  its  existence, 
and  in  1883  Professor  Barnes  became  co-editor.  He  had  the  edi- 
torial genius,  which  entered  into  every  detail,  from  general  policies 
to  printing,  and  without  him  the  journal  could  never  have  attained 
its  present  success.  -  He  was  complete  master  of  all  the  endless 
details  that  enter  into  such  work,  so  that  in  form,  in  accuracy,  in 
high  standards  of  every  kind,  the  journal  became  a  model.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  was  his  work  as  a  reviewer,  in  which  he  was 
perhaps  unexcelled.  He  grasped  the  significant  things  of  a  contri- 
bution and  presented  them  with  a  clearness  and  force  that  were 
unusual.  Moreover,  he  felt  keenly  his  responsibility  to  the  readers 
of  the  journal  and  to  his  science,  and  let  no  doubtful  results  or 
inferior  work  slip  by  without  incisive  comment.  For  this  reason, 
he  gained  the  just  reputation  of  being  perhaps  the  most  acute  critic 
of  botanical  work.    It  was  this  quality  that  made  him  an  unusually 
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important  factor  in  a  department  active  in  research.  An  investiga- 
tion or  a  thesis  which  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  frank  and  keen 
criticism  was  equipped  to  face  the  public. 

As  a  teacher  Professor  Barnes  had  few  equals.  There  was  a 
clearness  and  precision  in  his  statements  that  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  His  subject  frequently  put  this  power  to  severe  test,  for 
it  deals  with  most  complicated  situations.  This  clearness  of  state- 
ment was  reinforced  by  a  personality  so  winning  on  account  of  its 
brightness  and  friendliness,  that  students  were  won  not  only  to  the 
subject  but  to  the  man.  This  is  teaching  at  its  highest  level,  and  it 
is  perhaps  true  that  our  colleague  has  left  even  more  lasting  im- 
pression through  his  personality  than  through  his  subject. 

His  ripened  experience  as  a  teacher  and  an  investigator  had 
just  expressed  itself  in  a  textbook  for  college  use.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  know  that  he  was  able  to  read  the  final  proofs,  and  that  the  work 
will  appear  just  as  he  had  it  in  mind.  He  had  also  planned,  in 
collaboration  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  a  series  of  contributions 
which  would  culminate  in  a  university  text  for  graduate  students. 
This  work  had  advanced  so  far  that  it  will  be  completed  under  the 
joint  authorship  that  had  been  planned. 

The  many-sided  efficiency  of  the  man  in  the  department,  as 
editor,  teacher,  critic,  friend,  should  be  rounded  out  by  his  remark- 
able power  as  an  administrator.  To  him  the  interests  of  the  depart- 
ment and  its  building  were  always  in  mind,  and  the  watchful  care 
that  everything  was  just  as  it  should  be  made  the  work  of  all  move 
smoothly. 

His  loss  to  the  department,  in  all  he  stood  for  to  his  subject,  to 
his  colleagues,  and  to  his  students,  is  simply  irreparable.  We  can 
face  the  future  with  confidence,  for  a  department  outlives  its  men, 
but  a  resource  that  may  be  replaced  in  amount  but  never  in  kind  has 
now  become  a  memory. 


TRAVEL  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  CHINA 

BY   ROLLIN   THOMAS   CHAMBERLIN,   S.B.,   '03,   PH.D.,   '07^ 
Research  Associate  in  Geology 

T  N  Other  parts  of  the  world  no  doubt  the  name  of  Thomas  Cook  & 
1  Son  may  be  mighty,  but  it  availeth  nothing  in  the  remote  interior 
of  China.  It  is  true  that  occidental  modes  of  travel  do  avail  some- 
what on  the  borders  of  the  empire.  Light-draft  passenger  steamers 
ascend  the  Yangtsze  Kiang  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
coast.  They  also  steam  several  hundred  miles  up  the  Si  Kiang  in 
South  China  and  ply  on  some  other  streams.  Furthermore,  it  is  true 
that  a  few  railway  lines  have  advanced  into  some  of  the  more 
accessible  parts  of  the  empire  and  are  being  pushed  still  farther  at 
the  present  time.  But  these  are  merely  scattered  threads  upon  the 
map  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Aside  from  them,  travel  in  this  ancient 
country  as  yet  differs  little  from  what  it  was  2,000  years  ago,  when 
Caesar  had  not  yet  opened  military  roads  in  Gaul  or  reached  Britain. 
Developed  and  matured  in  antiquity  when  provincialism  was 
the  rule,  the  old  transportation  systems  of  China  are  but  just  begin- 
ning to  feel  the  first  effects  of  the  transformation  which  has  swept 
over  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Provincialism  still  holds  in 
large  degree,  for  the  different  provinces  are  more  or  less  individual 
in  their  leading  modes  of  transportation.  If  the  traveler  sets  out 
from  the  capital  for  Mongolia  it  is  the  heavy,  springless  Peking  cart 
which  draws  him  through  the  arid  sands  and  stifling  dusts  of 
western  Chihli,  and  jolts  him  over  the  stony  ascents  that  lead  up  to 
the  Mongolian  Plateau.  Once  in  Mongolia  he  may  desert  the  rat- 
tling cart  for  the  horse  or  the  camel.  In  Central  or  South  China  he 
may  resort  to  the  swaying  sedan  chair.  In  this  he  may  doze  with 
delight  after  he  discovers  that  the  light-hearted  coolies  who  bear 
him  also  enjoy  their  part  of  the  process.  In  the  heart  of  West 
China,  on  the  plains  of  Chengtu,  capital  of  the  splendid  province  of 
Szechuan,  the  Chinese  wheelbarrow  is  the  local  specialty  for  passen- 
ger and  freight  alike.  The  traveler  may  indeed  go  in  the  sedan, 
or  mount  a  horse,  but  the  wheelbarrow  is  the  specialty  in  this  per- 

*  Dr.  Chamberlin  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Oriental  Educational 
Commission  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Chicago,  which  returned  in  August, 
1909. 
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The  three  parallel  ruts  in  the  middle  of  the  street  are  made  by  wheelbarrows 
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haps  the  finest  provincial  city  of  the  empire.  The  parallel  grooves 
in  the  middle  of  its  principal  streets  which  at  once  catch  the  travel- 
er's eye,  are  not  car  tracks  but  the  furrows  which  the  wheelbarrows 
have  slowly  worn  in  the  stone  pavements. 

Riding  into  this  region  ourselves  in  the  somnolent  ease  of  sway- 
ing sedan  chairs  which  had  carried  us  over  nearly  four  hundred 
miles  of  paved  path  from  Central  China,  we  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  see  leading  citizens  and  bespectacled  scholars,  other- 
wise dignified,  pushed  along  dusty  country  roads  in  squeaky  wheel- 
barrows. The  squeak  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  asset.  Big 
Chinese  parasols  easily  intercepted  the  headache  compelling  sun- 
beams, but  nothing  subdued  the  squeak  or  warded  oflF  the  clouds 
of  dust  which  whitened  the  wheelbarrow  passenger  from  skullcap 
to  shoes. 

But  though  the  wheelbarrow  may  be  as  uninviting  and  uncom- 
fortable as  it  is  undignified,  the  sedan  chair  borne  by  sinewy  coolies 
is  a  really  luxurious  mode  of  travel.  Fortunately  it  is  much  more 
widely  available  than  any  other  single  style  of  conveyance.  While 
the  passenger  may  curtain  himself  in  at  liberty,  the  windows  on 
each  side  of  the  chair-box  and  the  open  front  allow  ample  views  of 
the  passing  country.  The  chair  itself,  set  in  slightly  reclining  atti- 
tude and  made  comfortable  by  cushions,  enables  the  occupant  to 
draw  the  curtains  and  fall  into  a  nap  at  any  time.  The  long,  pliable 
bamboo  poles  which  support  the  chair-box  yield  just  enough  to 
counteract  the  walking  movements  of  the  coolies  and  give  a  gentle 
rhythmic  sway.  But  like  most  luxuries,  it  is  inviting  for  a  time 
only.  Though  the  Chinese  ride  in  these  chairs  for  long  distances  at 
a  stretch,  the  foreigner  finds  that  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  of  confine- 
ment in  a  single  position  with  little  chance  for  shift,  and  less  chance 
for  conversation  with  his  traveling  companions,  is  amply  sufficient 
for  the  time  being.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  that  he  and  his  com- 
panions, at  the  expense  of  their  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
get  out  of  their  chairs  and  tramp  together  alongside  the  caravan 
while  they  chat  over  the  constantly  interesting  sights  and  incidents 
of  the  way. 

A  passenger  may  be  carried  by  two,  three,  or  four  coolies,  that 
depending  quite  as  much  upon  the  amount  of  dignity  which  he 
wishes  to  assume,  as  the  weight  he  really  carries.  Inured  by  long 
training  and  thoroughly  hardened  by  practice,  these  coolies  will 
carry  the  chair  with  its  occupant  up  and  down  hills  and  over  low 
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mountain  ridges  twenty-five  or  even  thirty  miles  a  day  and  keep  this 
up  day  after  day  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  But  even  more 
notable  than  the  endurance  of  the  chair  bearers  is  the  strength  of 
the  coolies  to  whom  it  falls  to  carry  the  baggage.  With  the  aid 
of  a  short  pole  balanced  upon  his  shoulder  and  a  basket  suspended 
from  either  end  of  it,  each  of  these  baggage  carriers  will  walk 
briskly  all  day  under  a  load  of  perhaps  eighty  pounds.  They  may 
not  be  large  men,  but  chairmen  and  baggage  carriers  alike  are 
marvels  of  physical  endurance.  And  for  this  arduous  labor  they 
receive  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  copper  cash  per  day,  equiva- 
lent to  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  of  American  money.  Out  of  such 
wages  as  these  they  must  provide  their  own  food  and  pay  their 
own  inn  money. 

Though  these  meager  wages  would  appear  on  first  thought  to 
make  travel  ridiculously  cheap,  it  will  be  found,  if  one  stops  to 
reckon  in  the  short  distance  traveled  daily,  that  a  journey  in  this 
time-honored  fashion  is  quite  as  expensive,  mile  for  mile,  as  in  the 
stateroom  of  a  Pullman  car  on  a  limited  train  in  our  own  land  of 
high  prices.  But  if  slower  and  even  expensive,  it  is  vastly  interest- 
ing. The  density  of  interest  is  a  good  match  for  the  density  of 
population  in  the  unspoiled  interior  of  China. 

The  modes  of  transportation  are  no  more  bizarre  to  the  occi- 
dental traveler  in  the  interior  of  China  than  are  the  appointments 
for  the  night's  rest  after  each  day's  journey.  Outside  of  the  large 
Europeanized  treaty  ports  hotels  as  we  understand  the  term  are 
unknown.  The  oriental  equivalent  is  the  Chinese  inn — a  rambling 
one-story  structure  built  around  inner  courts  and  passages.  In 
the  more  pretentious  inns  of  North  China,  one  usually  passes  in 
succession  two  or  three  courts  before  he  reaches  the  chief  suite  of 
rooms  at  the  inner  extremity.  Opening  off  from  these  courts  are 
quarters  for  guests  and  their  servants.  There  may  be  a  half-dozen 
or  more  of  these  rooms,  in  one  of  which  is  a  fireplace  where  the 
voyageur's  servants  may  prepare  his  meals. 

The  most  essential  features  of  the  Chinese  inn  are  the  walls 
and  roof  which  are  always,  but  sometimes  almost  alone,  present.  Of 
secondary  importance,  though  generally  present,  is  the  floor,  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  brick,  but  sometimes  only  of  earth- 
surface.  To  these  appointments  are  added  a  table  and  a  set  of 
benches  or  stools,  and  usually  a  raised  platform.  The  inn  provides 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  bedding,  and  supplies  no  meals.   Its 
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function  is  simply  to  furnish  a  place  where  the  traveling  public 
may  camp  under  cover.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  country  and 
the  extreme  degree  to  which  every  scrap  of  available  land  is  culti- 
vated, leave  no  room  outdoors  on  which  to  camp.  Unless  the 
Oriental  has  servants  and  coolies  he  literally  takes  up  his  bed  and 
walks,  assuming  that  he  has  a  bed ;  but  traveling,  except  by  return- 
ing coolies  and  porters,  is  usually  confined  to  those  who  can  afford 
a  retinue  of  servants. 

Upon  arrival  at  an  inn  in  the  evening  the  chair  carriers  pass 
through  the  outer  gate  and  set  the  traveler's  chair  down  in  the 
central  court.  It  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  crawl  out  of  the 
chair,  take  formal  possession  of  the  dining-table  and  associated 
stools  or  benches,  and  wait.  His  servants  in  the  meanwhile  unpack 
the  baggage  baskets  as  the  rest  of  the  caravan  comes  straggling  in, 
set  up  the  beds  and  help  the  cook  prepare  and  serve  the  evening 
meal.  The  best  servants  in  the  world,  these  operations  progress 
rapidly  considering  the  difficulties,  but  to  the  tired  traveler  dinner 
often  seems  a  long  time  in  coming. 

There  are  two  great  nations  of  cooks — the  French  and  the 
Chinese.  But  in  the  culinary  art  as  in  everything  else  there  is  such 
a  wide  difference  between  eastern  and  western  taste  that  the  occi- 
dental traveler  generally  prefers  to  take  with  him  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions from  foreign  Shanghai  and  hire  a  train  of  coolies  to  carry 
the  outfit  rather  than  accommodate  himself  to  Chinese  cuisine.  A 
fare  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  an  American  camping  party,  but 
varied  with  much  steamed  rice  and  chicken  curry,  is  a  compromise 
commonly  adopted. 

While  such  a  compromise  placates  the  palate  of  the  Occidental, 
it  arouses  the  greatest  curiosity  among  the^  natives.  At  breakfast 
or  dinner  this  curiosity  makes  little  difference,  for  these  meals  are 
eaten  within  the  semi-private  recesses  of  the  inn,  but  the  noon 
luncheon  while  on  the  march  is  taken  in  the  public  court  of  some 
wayside  inn  or  some  tea  house.  There  is  nothing  to  keep  back  the 
swarm  of  inquisitive  spectators  except  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
the  servants  and  the  pair  of  soldiers  whom  the  local  magistrate 
sends  along  to  serve  as  an  escort.  A  crowd  of  a  hundred  peering 
villagers  press  in  as  close  to  the  lunch  table  as  they  dare,  and 
elbow  each  other  for  choice  positions  in  the  front  row  where  they 
may  watch  the  foreign  menagerie  eat.  Not  a  motion  by  one  of  the 
diners  on  exhibition  but  what  is  observed  by  a  score  of  eyes.    If  the 
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encircling  wall  of  vastly  amused  spectators  draws  rather  too  close 
under  pressure  from  the  less  favored  ones  behind,  or  becomes  too 
noisy,  the  soldiers  make  a  show  of  forcing  the  assemblage  back 
just  as  policemen  clear  necessary  space  for  the  players  on  a  crowded 
baseball  field  at  home.  But  these  crowds  are  so  thoroughly  good 
natured  that  they  are  more  amusing  than  offensive.  It  is  a  free 
circus  for  them  and,  like  a  group  of  boys  around  a  monkey  cage, 
they  enjoy  nothing  more  than  a  joke  turned  on  one  of  their  own 
number. 

There  is  no  real  privacy  for  the  foreigner  anywhere  in  the 
interior  of  China,  but  the  evening  meal  eaten  in  the  chief  guest 
room  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  innermost  court  may  be  enjoyed  in 
comparative  quiet.  Still  it  is  likely  to  be  interrupted  once  or  twice 
by  the  fu-to,  or  official  representative  of  the  coolies,  who  is  not 
likely  to  fail  to  seize  the  psychological  moment  to  come  for  the 
day's  wages  of  the  chairmen  and  baggage  carriers.  The  negotia- 
tion of  this  requires  time  and  patience,  for  the  fertile  mind  of  the 
coolie  chief  usually  discovers  some  reason  why  more  than  the 
regular  amount  of  money  should  be  paid  on  each  particular  day. 
But  after  a  due  amount  of  diplomatic  sparring  the  sum  stipulated 
in  the  contract  is  paid  over  and  he  retires. 

The  native  traveler  spreads  out  his  bedding,  if  bedding  he  has, 
upon  a  bunk  platform,  perhaps  two  and*  one-half  feet  high,  built 
along  the  side  or  across  the  end  of  the  sleeping-room.  The  for- 
eigner does  well  to  use  a  folding  cot  upon  which  he  may  place  his 
camp-roll  or  sleeping-bag.  Chinese  crawling  insects  have  not  yet 
solved  the  problem  of  the  camp-cot  legs,  and  if  strong  and  strange 
odors  can  be  ignored,  there  is  every  reason  for  a  sound  night's  rest. 
Though  the  Chinese  are  very  hard  workers  and  toil  well  into  the 
night,  the  noisy  street  traffic  which  disturbs  slumber  in  American 
and  European  cities  is  completely  absent.  Disturbance  of  slumber 
may  come  from  another  quarter  in  the  cold  season  of  the  yean 
The  foreigner  accustomed  to  tight  houses  and  steam  heat  is  apt 
to  be  roused  before  daylight  by  an  all-pervading  sense  of  chill,  for 
the  doors  of  the  abode,  even  when  closed,  are  not  proof  against  the 
wind,  and  the  only  source  of  artificial  warmth  is  the  limited  heat 
that  may  be  supplied  from  beneath  the  brick  platforms  or  by  small 
charcoal  braziers  if,  indeed,  either  of  these  have  been  provided. 
But  life  in  China  being  essentially  an  open-air  life,  even  behind 
closed  doors,  harm  does  not  often  result. 
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In  the  morning  little  time  is  lost  in  dressing,  for  the  tedious 
conventionalities  of  western  dress  have  been  curtailed.  Water  for 
washing  is  fetched  from  some  well  or  nearby  rice  field  and  before 
being  serv'ed  is  warmed  over  the  cook's  fire  by  the  attentive  servants. 
The  personal  traps  are  bundled  into  the  grips  and  turned  over  to 
the  coolies  who  have  to  select,  assemble,  and  adjust  their  individual 
packs  for  the  day  and  start  ahead  while  the  westerner  gets  his 
breakfast.  After  the  meal  comes  the  settling  of  the  "hotel"  bill  and 
the  departure,  leaving  the  servants  to  gather  up  the  remaining 
paraphernalia  and  follow.  Should  some  member  of  the  party  so 
far  forget  himself  as  to  mourn  over  some  luxury  of  home  hotel 
life  lacking  in  the  night's  appointments,  he  justly  lays  himself  open 
to  reproof,  for  the  party  has  perhaps  paid  at  the  rate  of  four  cents 
apiece  for  the  night's  accommodations. 


A  UNIVERSITY  CONSCIOUSNESS 

BY  DONALD  RICHBERG,  A.B.,  'oi 

IN  less  than  two  decades  money  and  brains  have  forced  the  growth 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  until  now,  through  the  achieve- 
ments of  builders  of  stone  and  masons  of  intellect,  we  present  to 
an  amazed  and  somewhat  irritated  collegiate  world  the  semblance 
of  a  great  university. 

Those  who  study  the  University  with  loyal  interest,  but  without 
illusion,  may  well  be  impressed  with  the  idea  that  in  the  very  shadow 
of  this  semblance  there  ever  lurks  a  timid  actuality,  conscious  appar- 
ently of  defects  in  clothes  or  manners — putting  forward  the  fair 
appearing  Christian  to  repeat  to  the  world's  Roxane  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  him  hidden  beneath  the  balcony. 

The  realized  dreams  of  architects  cannot  make  us  a  great  uni- 
versity. A  faculty  roll  of  honored  names  is  merely  the  index  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  accomplishment  of  workers  in  laboratory  and 
library,  and  I  beg  leave  to  assert  that  a  great  catalogue  fails  to  insure 
a  great  university. 

The  University  is  a  mighty  factory.  The  most  modern  and 
efficient  machinery  has  been  graciously  donated  for  its  service. 
Trained,  high-salaried  superintendents,  foremen,  and  machinists 
have  been  employed  to  keep  the  wheels  going  round.  Wood,  stone, 
steel,  cement,  system — all  the  essentials  of  great  business — are 
found  here.  But  personality — the  breathing,  pulsing  personality 
that  means  life ;  reproduction ;  immortality ;  a  university  conscious- 
ness— its  poor  oxygen-stimulated  heart  flutters  feebly  in  the  breasts 
of  the  alumni  who  gather  around  the  big  tables  in  Hutchinson  Hall 
on  Alumni  Day. 

Having  written  what,  despite  the  protests  of  the  English  depart- 
ment, I  shall  insist  on  calling  an  introduction,  let  me  start  on  my  real 
preachment.  Why  is  it  that  we,  the  alumni,  have  no  common  con- 
sciousness that  makes  us  and  the  University  "now  and  forever,  one 
and  inseparable"  ?  Or,  to  put  it  otherwise :  why  is  that  consciousness 
so  feeble  as  to  be  almost  nonexistent,  a  thing  of  so  little  force  and 
energy  that  it  is  only  at  odd  moments  that  we  feel  its  existence? 

As  a  collection  of  individuals  we  are  not  at  all  ashamed  of  our- 
selves.   We  are  willing  to  place  our  achievements  and  personalities 
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in  competition  with  any  equal  number  of  graduates  of  any  college. 
But  as  an  alumni  body,  surely  we  are  a  poor  weak  thing.  Admitting 
this,  of  course  our  first  search  should  be  for  someone  on  whom  to 
lay  the  blame.  Ah!  Here  we  are:  the  faculty!  Let  us  chant  in 
unison:  ''They  started  us  out  all  wrong.  They  certainly  did.  As 
individuals  they  are  beyond  reproach.  In  individual  work  they  are 
worthy  all  honor  and  acclaim.  But  as  a  collective  body  they  have 
no  appreciation  of  what  a  university  consciousness  or  personality  is, 
and  that  is  where  we  caught  the  disease  that  killed  our  spirit." 

No,  even  as  we  listen  to  our  complaining,  we  are  conscious  that 
we  have  not  yet  found  the  cause.  Whatever  be  the  sins  of  the 
faculty  they  are  simply  caught  in  the  same  net  that  has  enmeshed  us. 
Either  of  us  could  have  given  the  other  body  a  university  spirit  and 
neither  did. 

Now,  brother  alumnus,  if  at  this  point  you  know  just  what  the 
matter  is,  please  stop  reading.  Sit  down  and  write  the  Last  Word 
on  the  Subject,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  printed  in  the  very  next 
issue  of  this  Magazine.  But  if  you  feel  the  perplexity  which  has 
grown  on  me  in  the  last  few  years  of  cogitation  on  the  Subject  and 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  arouse  in  your  mind,  pray  read  on; 
since  here,  without  attempting  to  excite  interest  by  delaying  until 
future  issues,  I  will  present  to  you  my  remedy.  I  present  it  shrink- 
ingly.  I  am  not  entirely  confident  of  its  ability  to  resist  attack.  I 
am  not  as  proud  of  the  child  as  I  thought  I  would  be. 

In  the  opening  paragraph  I  observed  that  the  University  was 
a  forced  growth.  It  did  not  grow  slowly  from  a  small  beginning.  It 
did  not  start  in  the  usual  way:  a  man,  an  idea,  and  a  struggle  for 
carfare.  The  man  and  the  idea  may  be  discerned  by  the  alert- 
minded,  but  the  struggle  for  carfare,  which  is  equally  important,  was 
conspicuously  absent.  Money  and  brains,  enormous  quantities  of 
both,  were  contributed.  Inside  less  time  than  necessary  for  a  class 
to  graduate,  a  full-fledged  university  was  in  operation.  Of  course 
it  was  impossible  to  grow  a  personality  in  that  time.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  supply  the  lack  by  adopting  the  orphan  personality  of 
the  old  University,  but  the  chief  eflFects  of  that  adoption  seem  to  be 
the  eflforts  of  the  old  alumni  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  Old, 
despite  the  gray  paint  brush  of  the  New,  and  an  assumption  of 
maturity  and  paternity  by  the  new  alumni  bearing  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  spectacle  of  Willie  clad  in  father's  trousers. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  of  the  new  University  must 
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have  been  great,  but  they  could  hardly  have  been  greater  than  those 
of  the  students.  Those  noble  souls  did  their  very  best  in  the  early 
days.  All  the  usual  activities  of  college  were  hurried  into  birth; 
athletic  teams,  students'  publications,  rushes,  songs,  and  traditions, 
were  created  overnight.  When  the  wearied  undergraduates  paused 
for  breath,  or  perhaps  for  time  to  cram  for  examinations,  the  faculty, 
alive  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the  day,  "made  student  customs."  All 
this  panting  activity  might  have  supplied  that  spirit  of  which  we 
are  now  in  need,  but  for  one  inevitable  weakness.  The  student  body 
being  small  in  numbers  naturally  provided  what  might  be  termed 
a  small  college  personality  and  for  a  few  years  their  work  appeared 
well  done.  Then  the  absurdity  of  such  provision  began  to  dawn 
upon  both  faculty  and  students.  The  University  had  grown  to  be 
as  a  man  of  mighty  stature  and  even  mature  intellect,  yet  otherwise 
was  as  undeveloped  as  a  child. 

Our  powers  of  assimilation  had  not  been  cultivated.  We  had 
grown  on  predigested  foods.  Even  now  we  do  not  assimilate.  The 
University  does  not  fuse  its  students.  They  come  as  individuals. 
The  University  has  become  no  larger,  no  more  permanent  for  their 
presence.  They  have  not  become  part  of  an  institution.  The  spirit 
of  the  institution  has  not  become  a  part  of  them.  These  are  broad 
statements ;  they  are  not  wholly  true.  But  we  must  state  our  prob- 
lem in  broad  terms  if  we  are  to  attempt  its  solution.  Time  will 
probably  solve  our  questions,  but  we  are  intolerant  of  delay.  The 
spirit  which  built  the  University  in  a  decade  is  impatient  to  build 
its  personality.  We  must  give  to  this  forced  growth  a  forced  indi- 
viduality— a  soul  big  enough  to  rule  the  body.  This  is  my  guess 
at  the  Remedy. 

The  Alumni  Association  should  be  an  endowed  institution.  It 
should  be  possible  for  that  association  to  keep  in  touch  with  each 
graduate  of  the  University  and  keep  him  in  touch  with  Chicago. 
The  annual  meeting  should  be  made  a  great  gathering,  a  festal  occa- 
sion, arranged  and  planned  through  the  preceding  year.  The  alumni 
clubs  in  distant  cities  should  be  federated  into  the  one  central  organi- 
zation. They  should  be  in  close  communication  with  the  campus  at 
all  times.  Class  secretaries  should  keep  their  lists  up  to  date,  ready 
at  call  to  co-operate  with  the  general  secretary.  All  alumni  publi- 
cations should  go  free  to  every  alumnus  of  sufficient  spirit  to  join 
an  alumni  club.  All  these  are  platitudes — stale  demands — obvious 
needs — yet  the  various  organizations  of  alumni  are  insufficient  to 
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satisfy  even  the  fundamental  necessities  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
university  spirit.    The  business  is  too  large  for  the  capital  available. 

The  alumni  of  fifty  years  would  be  required  to  finance  the  needs 
for  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  It  is  properly  the  part 
of  the  administrative  officers  of  the  University  to  call  attention  to 
its  needs,  to  increase  its  service  to  education.  They  must  also  rec- 
ognize the  transitory  character  of  that  service  unless  the  University 
becomes  a  breeding  force,  a  creating  energy,  a  conscious  life,  apart 
from  its  buildings,  its  equipment,  and  its  faculty.  Yet  is  it  as  fitting 
that  the  administrative  officers  should  call  attention  to  this  need  as 
that  the  alumni  themselves  should  announce  it?  We  are  a  part  of 
the  University.  We  are  not  passing  beneficiaries  of  charitable 
donors.  We  are  not  products  of  a  man-refinery.  We  are  the  red- 
blood  corpuscles  in  a  self-perpetuating  institution.  But  we  realize, 
alas !  that  our  pulse  is  so  feeble  that  it  serves  for  exhibition  purposes 
only,  while  a  galvanic  battery  operates  the  heart.  Pray  do  not 
understand  that  I  am  proposing  more  electrical  stimulation  through 
a  subsidized  alumni  association.  We  do  need,  however,  sufficient 
funds  to  get  our  red-blood  corpuscles  together  in  a  fighting  mass, 
to  overpower  the  germs  of  indiflFerence,  to  work  for  the  time  when 
the  heart  of  the  University  will  beat  independent  of  artificial  stimu- 
lation. 

If  each  donor  of  buildings  or  endowment  funds  to  the  University 
of  Chicago  had  set  apart  a  small  percentage  of  his  gift  for  an  alumni 
endowment  fund,  he  would  have  added  to  the  monument,  which  he 
will  leave  at  the  University,  that  element  of  permanent  value,  which 
with  all  due  regard  for  the  power  of  invested  capital,  I  respectfully 
suggest,  exists  only  in  that  intangible  quantity  sometimes  termed 
college  spirit,  sometimes  alumni  interest,  and  which  I  have  termed 
University  consciousness. 

This  consciousness  exists.  You  may  feel  its  pulse  feebly  beating 
in  the  communications  that  come  to  the  Alumni  Council.  Perhaps 
you  are  seized  with  contrition.  You  wish  to  pay  dues  to  the  College 
Alumni  Association.  You  ask  for  the  treasurer.  The  secretary 
smiles  sadly.  "There  is  no  treasurer — nothing  for  him  to  do.  There 
are  no  dues.  You  may  subscribe  to  the  Magazine  for  one  dollar." 
Poor  weak  pulse — yours  and  mine!  Can  we  buy,  beg,  or  borrow 
food  and  strengthen  its  beat — or  must  we  let  it  flutter  on  until  the 
coming  generations  accomplish  the  task  that  should  be  ours?  We 
must  have  either  voluntary  service  or  funds  with  which  to  purchase 
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that  service.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  that  our  small  alumni  can  con- 
tribute all  the  service  required  or  the  funds  wherewith  to  do  the 
work.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  both  money  and  time  would  be 
contributed  in  much  more  generous  measure  were  the  possibility 
of  success  during  his  lifetime  within  the  reasonable  expectation  of 
the  alumnus. 

It  would  seem  proper  at  this  point  to  suggest  at  least  in  outline 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  this  capitalized  alumni  energy. 
Such  a  suggestion  will  be  no  better  as  a  prophecy  than  outlining  the 
career  of  a  toddling  child.  Yet  we  are  under  the  obligation  of 
parenthood.  The  University  consciousness  is  our  child  and  we  must 
nourish  and  cherish  it  in  the  fond  hope  that  its  maturity  will  justify 
our  labors.  To  cheer  ourselves  through  its  measles  and  colic, 
through  its  childish  perversities  and  follies,  we  may  well  dream  of 
the  accomplishments  of  its  distant  manhood. 

First,  we  must  gather  into  one  compact,  disciplined  army  our 
scattered  soldiers. 

Second,  we  must  adopt  definite,  written  policies  and  designate 
officers  to  carry  them  out. 

Third,  we  must  establish  mediums  of  communication  which  will 
keep  all  alumni  and  alumni  clubs  in  close  touch  with  the  central 
organization  and  the  University.  Alumni  should  receive  not  only 
the  Magazine,  but  also  the  official  News  Letter  and  special  notice 
of  all  important  developments  in  the  University.  They  should  be 
notified  of  any  opportunities  whereby  in  any  particular  locality  or 
under  special  circumstances  they  may  be  of  service  to  the  University. 
Statistics  should  be  collected  regularly  by  class  secretaries  and 
alumni  clubs  for  permanent  reports  and  items  of  passing  interest 
gathered  to  make  the  Magazine  a  real  medium  of  alumni  news. 

When  the  alumni  are  a  unit,  capable  of  enduring  accomplish- 
ment, their  real  work  can  be  undertaken^— the  transmission  of  the 
personality  of  the  University  from  class  to  class,  benevolently 
assimilating  succeeding  generations  of  undergraduates. 

A  system  might  be,  adopted  whereby  each  class  would  regard 
itself  as  peculiarly  responsible  for  the  welfare  and  guidance  of  the 
class  of  five  years  later.  Representatives  of  the  alumni  could  lend 
their  aid  as  desirable  in  class  affairs  of  their  wards  through  college 
and  finally  officially  receive  them  into  the  alumni  association.  These 
alumni  councilors  would  be  near  enough  their  wards  in  college 
years  to  appreciate  and  understand  them  and  at  the  same  time  their 
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own  interest  in  the  University  would  thus  be  sustained  during  the 
second  year  out  of  college,  when  that  interest  is  subject  to  most 
rapid  decline. 

As  I  try  to  write  down  a  mass  of  unformed,  half-baked,  probably 
wholly  futile  suggestions  for  the  activity  of  a  future  great  alumni 
organization,  I  am  again  impressed  with  the  uselessness  of  planning 
the  manhood  labors  of  the  teething  child.  Our  task  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  University  consciousness.  The  sooner  we  discard  our 
sham  maturity  and  accept  our  youth  as  an  opportunity  and  not  a 
burden,  the  sooner  we  begin  to  work  and  talk  sincerely,  the  sooner 
there  will  come  into  being  a  greater  University  of  Chicago — a  uni- 
versity which  will  not  only  organize,  but  breed  men  to  serve  the 
world  in  the  light  of  fixed  ideals  and  to  fabricate  dreams  into  purpose 
and  achievement. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR   CHARLES  R.   BARNES 

Charles  Reid  Barnes,  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology  in  the 
University,  died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Chicago  on  February 

24. 

Professor  Barnes,  who  received  the  Bachelor's,  Master's,  and 
Doctor's  degrees  from  Hanover  College,  Indiana,  and  later  took 
special  courses  in  botany  at  Harvard  University,  was  for  several 
years  professor  of  natural  history  at  Purdue  University,  and  in 
1886  took  charge  of  the  department  of  botany  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  for  twelve  years.  In  1896,  when  the 
Department  of  Botany  was  organized  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  Head  of  the  Department  invited  Professor  Barnes  to  come  to 
Chicago,  and  in  1898  he  accepted  the  invitation.  Professor  Barnes 
was  co-editor  of  the  Botanical  Gazette  from  1883,  and  gave  close 
supervision  to  all  the  details  of  the  journal.  He  was  also  Dean  of 
the  Colleges  of  the  University  of  Chicago  from  1900  to  1904;  and 
Examiner  for  Colleges  from  1904  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  for  the  year  1895-96,  and  vice-president  of  the 
same  organization  in  1899;  and  also  secretary  of  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America  from  1894  to  1898,  being  elected  in  1903  to 
the  presidency  of  the  same  society. 

At  the  funeral  service,  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  February  27,  the  President  of  the  University 
presided  and  the  University  Chaplain,  Professor  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son, gave  an  address.  An  address  was  also  given  by  Dr.  Oscar 
C.  Helming,  pastor  of  the  University  Congregational  Church.  An 
appreciation  of  Professor  Barnes  by  his  colleague.  Professor  John 
M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  appears  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 


HONORS  FOR  EXPLORATION  AND  RESEARCH 

Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  discoverer  of  the  north  pole,  was 
the  guest  of  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  a  large  reception 
given  at  the  President's  House  on  the  afternoon  of  February  26. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Commander  Peary  was  the  guest 
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of  the  Geographic  Society  of  Chicago  at  a  banquet  and  reception 
held  in  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  when  he  was  presented  with  the  Helen 
Culver  gold  medal  for  arctic  exploration;  and  a  similar  medal  was 
presented  to  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  original  research 
in  glacial  formations.  Professor  Chamberlin  accompanied  Mr. 
Peary  on  one  of  his  expeditions  to  Greenland.  President  Judson 
presided  at  the  banquet,  at  which  six  hundred  guests  were  present. 
Later  in  the  same  evening  Commander  Peary  was  the  guest  at  the 
University  Club,  where  Professor  Rollin  D.  Salisbury,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Geography,  made  a  brief  address,  introducing  Mr. 
Peary  to  the  members  of  the  club.  Professor  Salisbury  was  a 
member  of  a  relief  expedition  that  several  years  ago  went  to  Green- 
land in  search  of  Mr.  Peary. 


THE  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH  CONCERTS  BY  THE  THEODORE  THOMAS 

ORCHESTRA 

On  January  25,  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  Frederick  Stock,  gave  to  a  large  audience  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  a  programme  of  great  interest,  as  follows: 

Overture — "Jessonda" Spohr 

Symphony  No.  6,  "Pathetique,"  B  Minor,  Opus  74,  Tschaikowsky 

Norwegian    Rhapsody Lalo 

Finale    from    "Das    Rheingold" Wagner 

On  March  i,  the  Orchestra  presented  a  request  programme  of 
unusual  variety,  which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  audi- 
ence. The  programme  included  the  following  selections,  especial 
interest  being  shown  in  the  unfinished  symphony  and  in  the  closing 
number : 

Overture — "The    Magic    Flute" Mozart 

Symphony  No.  8,  B   Minor   (unfinished)       .      .      .      Schubert 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Opus  56      .      .        Brahms 

Overture — "Merry   Wives   of   Windsor"   ....         Nicolai 

Suite — from  the  Ballet  "Casse-Noisette,"  Opus  710,  Tschaikowsky 

I.  Ouverture  miniature;  2,  Danses  caracteristiqucs ;  (o)  Marche, 

(b)  Danse  de  le  fee  dragee,   (c)   Trepak,  Danse  Russe,   (d) 

Danse  Arabe,  (e)  Danse  Chinoise,  (/)  Danse  des  Mirlitons; 

3,  Valse  des  Fleurs. 

The  sixth  and  last  concert  of  the  season  will  be  given  on  the 
afternoon  of  April  5  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  and  will 
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be  preceded  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4  by  a  free  lecture-recital  by- 
Mr.  Glenn  Dillard  Gunn,  illustrating  the  following  programme : 
Overture — "Leonore,"  Opus  72,  No.  3     .       .      .      .      Beethoven 
Symphony   No.   4,    D    Minor,   Opus    120      ..      .      Schumann 

Overture— "Sakuntala" Goldmark 

Scene  Religieuse   from  "Les   Erinnyes"      .      .      .         Massenet 
Violoncello  obligato  by  Mr.  Bruno  Steindel 

Suite— "Sylvia"  Delibes 

Military  March — "Pomp  and  Circumstance,"  Opus  39        Elgar 


THE  FACULTIES 

At  the  recent  election  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was  elected  a  member  for  three  years 
of  the  Committee  on  Political  Action. 

"An  Apology  for  Tennyson"  was  the  subject  of  a  lecture  before 
the  Woman's  Aid  Society  of  Chicago  on  March  i,  by  Professor 
Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek. 

"Social  Utopias"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  before  the  Chi- 
cago section  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  held  in  Sinai  Temple 
on  February  14,  by  Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology. 

In  the  January  ( 1910)  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic 
Languages  and  Literatures  appears  an  article  on  "Some  Hittite  and 
Milannian  Personal  Names,"  by  Dr.  Daniel  D.  Luckenbill,  of  the 
Department  of  Semitics. 

At  an  open  meeting  of  the  Equal  Suffrage  League,  held  in  Cobb 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  February  23,  an  address  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Helen  Loring  Grenfell,  former  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

"Improvements  in  Industrial  Life  Insurance"  is  the  subject  of  a 
discussion  in  the  January  (1910)  number  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology,  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  23,  19 10,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  discussed 
the  advantage  to  the  city  of  Chicago  of  allowing  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict to  construct  the  new  harbor  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Bernhard  C.  Hesse,  who  received  his  Doctor's  degree  in 
chemistry  from  the  University  in  1894,  has  been  made  temporary 
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secretary  of  the  Eighth  International  Congress  of  Applied  Chem- 
istry, which  is  to  meet  in  the  United  States  in  19 12. 

In  Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Chicago  Women's  Aid,  Professor  Ferdinand  Schevill,  of  the 
Department  of  History,  gave  an  illustrated  lecture,  February  9,  on 
the  subject  of  "Venetian  Art." 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Olympic  Games" 
was  given  in  Kent  Theatre  on  February  11,  by  Professor  Charles 
B.  Gulick,  of  the  Department  of  Greek  in  Harvard  University. 

"The  Nitrate  Deposits  of  Chili"  is  the  subject  of  the  opening 
contribution  in  the  January-February  (1910)  number  of  the 
Journal  of  Geology,  by  Professor  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  Jr.,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology.  The  contribution  is  illustrated  by  seven 
figures. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs  of  the 
^  twelfth  congressional  district  of  Illinois,  held  in  Rockford,  January 
21-26,  1910,  Associate  Librarian  Zella  Allen  Dixson  gave  an  illus- 
trated lecture  on  the  subject  of  "Monte  Casino,  the  Cradle  of  Lit- 
erature." 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard  University,  gave 
a  series  of  four  lectures  in  Haskell  Assembly  Room  from  February 
7  to  February  10,  the  subject  of  the  series  being  "An  American  in 
the  Orient — Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  and  English  and  Russian 
Possessions." 

"Education  in  the  Philippines"  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
before  the  Woman's  Club  on  February  9,  in  the  Fine  Arts  Building, 
Chicago,  by  Professor  William  D.  MacClintock,  of  the  Department 
of  English.  Mr.  MacClintock  gave,  about  a  year  ago,  a  series  of 
lectures  on  English  literature  before  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
Manila. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  German  emperor's  fifty-first  birthday, 
held  by  the  German  Maennerchor  of  Chicago  on  January  28,  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  gave, 
partly  in  English  and  partly  in  German,  a  tribute  to  the  emperor; 
and  Professor  Starr  W.  Cutting,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ger- 
man, also  eulogized  Emperor  William  in  German. 

The  second  contribution  on  "Excavations  in  Palestine,"  by  Dr. 
Daniel  D.  Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  appears  in  the 
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February  issue  of  the  Biblical  World.  The  article  has  three  illus- 
trations. In  the  same  number  also  is  a  contribution  entitled  "Jesus' 
Work  in  Galilee :  His  Healing  Ministry,"  by  Professor  Theodore  G. 
Soares,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Practical  Theology. 

Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
gave  an  address  before  the  Syracuse  section  of  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  January  8,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Electric  Theory  of 
Oxidation  and  Reduction,"  and  also  an  address  before  the  Illinois 
Academy  of  Science,  February  19,  on  "The  Relation  of  Pure  and 
Applied  Chemistry  to  the  Progress  of  Knowledge  and  to  Practical 
Affairs." 

"Principles  of  Teaching  Latin"  was  the  subject  of  an  address 
by  Professor  Frank  J.  Miller,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  at  the 
sixth  annual  conference  of  Secondary  School  Principals  and  Teach- 
ers held  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  February  26,  1910.  At  the 
same  conference  Mr.  John  M.  Crowe,  of  the  University  High 
School,  gave  an  address  on  certain  needs  in  the  teaching  of  English 
composition. 

"A  University  Professor  in  Politics"  is  the  subject  of  a  contri- 
bution in  the  February  (1910)  issue  of  the  World  To-Day,  by 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  editor  of  the  magazine.  The  article 
describes  the  work  of  Associate  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of 
the  Department  of  Political  Science,  as  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Commission  on  City  Expenditures,  and  is  illustrated  by  a  full-page 
portrait  of  Mr.  Merriam. 

"Temples  and  Tombs  of  Western  Thebes"  is  the  subject  of  a 
contribution,  fully  illustrated,  in  the  February  (1910)  issue  of  the 
Chautauquan  magazine,  by  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the 
Department  of  Semitics.  The  article  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  entitled 
"A  Reading  Journey  through  Egypt."  Mr.  Breasted  also  gave  a 
lecture,  February  25,  before  the  Arche  Club  of  Chicago  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Early  Portraiture  in  Sculpture." 

Associate  Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Supervisor  of  Nature 
Study  in  the  School  of  Education,  contributes  to  the  February 
number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  an  article  on  "Natural 
History  in  the  Grades."  In  the  same  number.  Professor  Walter 
Sargent,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  has  a  contribution  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  the  Elementary 
Schools,  Grades  4  and  5."    The  article  has  six  illustrations. 
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At  the  eleventh  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America,  held  in  New  York  City  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity library  on  December  31,  1909,  Dr.  Adolph  C.  von  Noe,  of 
the  Department  of  German,  presented  a  paper  entitled  "On  Recent 
German  Books  on  the  United  States  of  America."  At  the  same 
meeting  Associate  Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy,  gave  a  paper  on  the  "Bibliography  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  United  States." 

Professor  Eduard  Meyer,  LL.D.,  of  the  University  of  Berlin, 
gave  a  series  of  three  lectures  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall 
on  February  23  and  24,  the  subjects  being  as  follows:  "Alexander 
the  Great  and  the  Absolute  Monarchy,"  "Papyri  of  the  Jewish 
Colony  at  Elephantine,"  and  "The  Greek  Colonization  of  the  East 
after  Alexander."  Professor  Meyer  received  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  the  fiftieth  Convocation  on  March  22,  1904,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Associate  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Municipal  Expenditures,  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Magazine 
an  article  on  "The  Revenues  and  Expenditures  of  American  and 
European  Cities."  Mr.  Merriam  is  the  author  of  a  monograph  on 
municipal  expenditures,  which  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago,  and  has  also  written  volumes  entitled  "A 
History  of  American  Political  Theories"  and  "Primary  Elections." 

"Main  Currents  in  Contemporary  German  Literature"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  before  the  Institute  of  Arts  and  Science  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  February  16,  by  Assistant  Professor  Martin 
Schiitze,  of  the  Department  of  German.  Mr.  Schiitze  is  also  to 
give  during  the  summer  two  series  of  lectures  at  the  University  of 
Miinster,  Germany,  on  the  subjects  of  "The  Naturalistic  Movement 
in  Literature"  and  "Modern  American  Literature."  On  March  21, 
he  gave  an  address  on  "The  Poetic  Drama"  at  Erie  College,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

"The  Ultimate  Test  of  Religious  Truth:  Is  It  Historical  or 
Philosophical?"  was  the  subject  of  a  discussion  in  the  January 
(1910)  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  by  Professor 
James  H.  Tufts,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy.  The  dis- 
cussion was  also  participated  in  by  Professor  Eugene  W.  Lyman, 
of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  and  Professor  E.  Hershey  Sneath, 
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of  Yale  University.  In  the  same  number  Professor  James  H. 
Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  has  a  critical  note  on  "The 
Earliest  Social  Prophet." 

Among  the  fifty  members  of  the  permanent  Chicago  committee 
of  the  National  Conservation  Association  are  Professor  Julian  W. 
Mack,  of  the  Law  School ;  Mr.  Harold  F.  McCormick,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees;  and  Mr.  Wallace  Heckman,  General 
Counsel  and  Business  Manager  of  the  University.  Professor 
Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  as 
president  of  the  Quadrangle  Club,  was  one  of  the  presidents  of 
eighteen  organizations  in  Chicago  to  welcome  President  Taft  on 
March  17,  when  he  gave  an  address  in  the  Auditorium  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Conservation  of  National  Resources." 

Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education,  con- 
tributes to  the  February  number  of  the  School  Review  an  article 
"On  Scientific  Study  of  High-School  Problems."  The  article  was 
first  given  in  the  form  of  an  address  delivered  November  20,  1909, 
at  the  twenty-second  Educational  Conference  of  Academies  and 
High  Schools  in  Relations  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  the 
same  number  of  the  journal  is  a  contribution  on  "The  Place  of 
Manual  Arts  in  the  Secondary  Schools,"  by  Professor  Walter 
Sargent,  of  the  Department  of  Education.  This  article  was  also 
first  given  as  an  address  at  the  twenty-second  Educational  Confer- 
ence of  Academies  and  High  Schools. 

The  Astrophysical  Journal  for  January,  1910,  contains  a  contri- 
bution entitled  "On  a  Great  Nebulous  Region  and  on  the  Question 
of  Absorbing  Matter  in  Space  and  the  Transparency  of  the  Nebu- 
lae," by  Professor  Edward  E.  Barnard,  of  Yerkes  Observatory. 
The  contribution  is  illustrated  by  three  plates.  Mr.  John  A.  Park- 
hurst,  also  of  the  Observatory,  has  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
"Precautions  Necessary  in  Photographic  Photometry."  The  con- 
tribution is  illustrated  by  nine  figures.  In  the  same  number  of  the 
journal  is  a  contribution  on  "The  Analysis  of  the  Principal  Mercury 
Lines  by  a  Diffraction  Grating  and  a  Comparison  with  the  Results 
Obtained  by  Other  Methods,"  by  Assistant  Professor  Henry  G. 
Gale  and  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Lemon.  The  contribution  is  illustrated 
by  ten  figures. 

"Industrial  and  Commercial  Education  in  Relation  to  Condi- 
tions in  the  City  of  Chicago"  is  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  the 
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Committee  on  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce.  The  report,  of  sixty-four  pages,  by  six 
members  of  the  Association,  one  of  whom  is  Professor  Nathaniel 
Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  consists  of  nine  parts,  as 
follows :  I.  On  the  Meaning  of  Industrial  Education ;  II.  Aim  and 
Scope  of  Industrial  and  Commercial  Education ;  III.  Present  Social 
and  Economic  Conditions ;  IV.  Graphic  Representation  of  the  Edu- 
cational Situation;  V.  Some  Provisions  for  Industrial  and  Com- 
mercial Education  in  Chicago ;  VI.  Some  Provisions  for  Industrial 
and  Commercial  Education  in  Other  Cities;  VII.  Suggestive  Pro- 
grammes; VIII.  Recommendations  and  Conclusion;  and  IX.  Ref- 
erences. 

Dr.  Johann  Jacob  Meyer,  of  the  Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures,  published  in  the  year  1909  through  the 
London  press,  Luzac  &  Co.,  in  a  book  of  300  pages,  an  English 
translation  of  Professor  Hermann  Georg  Jacobi's  Ausgew'dhlte 
Erzahlungen  in  Mdhdrdshiri,  Leipzig,  1886.  The  title,  Hindu  Tales, 
gives  little  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  Dr.  Meyer's  critical  and 
explanatory  notes  on  the  Prakrit  originals  of  these  stories,  the 
significance  of  which  has  been  recognized  by  European  critics.  Mr. 
Meyer  has  also  just  published  through  the  press  of  Georg  Wigand, 
Leipzig,  a  volume  of  650  pages  entitled  Vont  Land  der  tausend 
See  en.  Eine  Abhandlung  Uber  die  neuere  finnische  Literatur  und 
eine  Auszvahl  aus  modernen  finnischen  Novellisten.  The  book  in- 
cludes a  two-hundred-page  sketch  of  the  development  of  Finnish 
literature,  regarded  by  Finnish  critics  as  authoritative.  The  interest 
of  the  Finns  in  this  first-hand  study  of  their  national  literature  is 
seen  in  the  recent  gift  to  Dr.  Meyer  of  an  album  containing  a  large 
collection  of  photographs  and  autographs  of  living  Finnish  writers. 

The  opening  contribution  in  the  January  (1910)  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette  is  entitled  "Chromosomes  in  Osmunda,"  by  Dr. 
Shigeo  Yamanouchi,  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  This  is  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-second  contribution  from  the  Hull  Botanical 
Laboratory  and  is  illustrated  by  one  plate.  The  one  hundred  and 
thirty-third  contribution  from  the  Laboratory  is  entitled  "The 
Origin  of  Heterospory  in  Marsilia,"  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Shattuck, 
of  the  University  of  Idaho.  The  contribution  is  illustrated  with 
four  plates  and  one  figure,  and  acknowledgments  are  expressed  to 
Professor  John   M.   Coulter  and  Assistant   Professor   Charles  J. 
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Chamberlain,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  under  whose  direction 
the  work  was  carried  on.  The  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  contri- 
bution from  the  Hull  Botanical  Laboratory,  entitled  "The  Re- 
forestration  of  Sand  Plains  in  Vermont,"  appears  in  the  February 
number  of  the  same  journal.  The  author  is  Clifton  Durant  Howe, 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  a  map 
and  fifteen  figures.  An  acknowledgment  of  assistance  is  made  to 
Assistant  Professor  Henry  C.  Cowles,  of  the  Department  of  Botany. 

At  the  meeting  of  principals  and  superintendents  of  Eastern 
Illinois  held  at  Charlestown  from  January  22  to  26,  Director  Charles 
H.  Judd,  of  the  School  of  Education,  was  a  representative  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  gave  a  commencement  address  at  the 
Eastman  High  School  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  January  26;  and  also 
at  the  Central  High  School  of  Detroit  on  January  27.  Mr.  Butler 
also  spoke  on  February  10  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  School 
Conference  at  Ottawaj_Ill.  Professor  George  E.  Vincent,  Dean  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science,  gave  an  address 
before  the  Northwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  Cleveland, 
on  February  14.  Mr.  Butlef  and  Mr.  Judd  also  gave  addresses 
before  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  from  March  i  to  4;  and  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendents  which  met  at  the  same  time.  Associate  Professor 
Clyde  W.  Votaw,  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Litera- 
ture, was  a  representative  of  the  University  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Religious  Education  Association  held  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  from 
March  8  to  10. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society — 
Section  C  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence— papers  were  presented  by  the  following  men  who  were  at 
one  time  connected  with  the  Department  of  Chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago :  Richard  S.  Curtiss,  formerly  Docent  in  the 
University,  now  professor  of  organic  chemistry  at  the  University 
of  Illinois;  William  McPherson,  Ph.D.,  1899,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemistry  in  the  Ohio  Sta:e  University;  Ralph  H.  McKee, 
Ph.D.,  1901,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Maine; 
William  D.  Richardson,  chief  chemist  of  Swift  and  Company;  H. 
C.  Cooper,  professor  of  chemistry,  Syracuse  University ;  William  L. 
Evans,  Ph.D.,   1905,  associate  professor  in  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
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versity;  S.  F.  Acre,  Ph.D.,  1894,  professor  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  J.  Bishop  Tingle,  professor  in  Toronto  University; 
William  J.  Hale,  Research  Assistant  in  the  University,  1904,  now 
assistant  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Papers  were  also  presented  at  the  same  meeting  by  Professor 
Alexander  Smith,  Professor  Julius  Stieglitz,  Dr.  Edith  E.  Barnard, 
and  Mr.  A.  W.  C.  Menzies,  of  the  present  staff  cf  the  Chemistry 
Department. 


LIBRARIAN'S  ACCESSION  REPORT 

FOR    THE    AUTUMN 

QUARTER,   1909 

During  the  Autumn  Quarter,  1909, 
there  was  added  to  the  library 
of  the  University  a  total  number  of 
5,851  volumes,  from  the  following 
sources : 

BOOKS    ADDED    BY    PURCHASE 

Books  added  by  purchase,  3,267  vol- 
umes, distributed  as  follows :  Anat- 
omy, 33 ;  Anthropology,  32 ;  As- 
tronomy (Ryerson),  8;  Astronomy 
(Yerkes)  ,  31;  Bacteriology,  18;  Bi- 
ology, 5;  Botany,  12;  Chemistry,  17; 
Church  History,  44 ;  Commerce  and 
Administration,  23 ;  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, 12;  Dano-Norwegian  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  18;  Dano-Norwegian 
and  Swedish  Theological  Seminary, 
16;  Embryolojry,  3;  English,  136; 
English,  German,  and  Romance,  3 ; 
General  Library,  99 ;  Geography,  32 ; 
Geology,  40 ;  German,  95  ;  German  and 
Romance,  i;  Greek,  119;  Haskell,  36; 
History,  376 ;  History  of  Art,  16 ; 
History  of  Art,  and  Latin,  4 ;  House- 
hold Administration,  2;  Latin,  138; 
Latin  and  Greek,  14 ;  Latin,  History 
of  Art,  and  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive philology,  I  ;  Law  School,  348 ; 
Mathematics,  33 ;  New  Testament, 
SI  ;  Pathology,  23 ;  Philosophy,  59 ; 
Physical  Culture,  4;  Physics,  31; 
Physiology,  20 ;  Physiological  Chemis- 
try, 18;  Political  Economy,  105;  Po- 
litical Science,  27 ;  Practical  Theology, 
28 ;  Psychology,  6 ;  Romance,  1 73  ; 
Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology, 
43 ;  School  of  Education,  732 ;  Sem- 
itics,  36 ;  Sociology,  70 ;  Sociology 
(Divinity),  21  ;  Systematic  Theology, 
26 ;  Zoology,  29. 


Books  added  by  gift,  1,902  volumes, 
distributed  as  follows :  Anatomy,  i  ; 
Anthropology,  4 ;  Astronomy  (Ryer- 
son), 2;  Astronomy  (Yerkes),  12; 
Biology,  is;  Botany,  6;  Chemistry,  13; 
CHiurch    History,    68 ;    Commerce    and 


Administration,  29 ;  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, 2;  English,  10;  General  Li- 
brary, 751;  Geography,  11;  Geology, 
18;  (German,  2;  Greek,  6;  Haskell, 
284;  History,  41;  History  of  Art,  4; 
Latin,  5 ;  Law  School,  55 ;  Mathe- 
matics, 21;  New  Testament,  12;  Path- 
ology, 3 ;  Philosophy,  i  ;  Physical 
Culture,  25  ;  Physics,  5 ;  Physiology, 
I  ;  Physiological  Chemistry,  2 ;  Politi- 
cal Economy ,  s6 ;  Political  Science, 
10;  Practical  Theology,  75;  Romance, 
4 ;  School  of  Education,  250 ;  Semitics, 
36;  Sociology,  35 ;  Sociology  (Divin- 
ity), 2;  Systematic  Theology,  23; 
Zoology,  2. 

BY    EXCHANGE 

Books  added  by  exchange  for  Uni- 
versity publications,  682  volumes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Astronomy 
(Ryerson),  i  ;  Astronomy  (Yerkes), 
1 5  ;  Biology,  2 ;  Botany,  i  ;  Church 
History,  58 ;  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 2 ;  Comparative  Religion,  6 ; 
English  2;  General  Library,  136; 
(jeology,  12;  Greek,  51:  Haskell,  4; 
History,  5  ;  History  of  Art,  30 ;  Latin, 
40 ;  Latin  and  Greek,  6 ;  Mathematics, 
156;  New  Testament,  7;  Philosophy, 
I  ;  Physics,  5  ;  Political  Economy,  31  ; 
Political  Science,  3 ;  Practical  The- 
olo^,  II  ;  Sanskrit  and  Comparative 
Philology,  2 ;  School  of  Education, 
26;  Semitics,  40;  Sociology,  12; 
Systematic    Theology,    1 7. 

SPECIAL    GIFTS 

F.  L  Carpenter,  Princesse  Gloria,  or 
The   Royal   Romance,    1665 — i    volume. 

C.  R.  Henderson,  theological  and 
miscellaneous — 199  volumes  and  245 
pamphlets. 

Harriet  Monroe,  Bridgewater  Treat- 
ises, and  Vindiciae  Hibernicae,  1819 — 
13  volumes. 

A.  K.  Parker,  miscellaneous — 107 
volumes  and   28  pamphlets. 

V.  V.  Phelps,  miscellaneous — 112 
volumes  and  74  pamphlets. 

Quadrangle  Club,  periodicals — 663 
pamohlets. 

G.  L.  Raymond,  his  own  works — % 
volumes. 

United  States  government,  docu- 
ments and  reports — 403  volumes. 


DISCUSSION  AND  COMMENT 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  WEST 

THAT  the  development  of  educational  institutions  in  the  Middle 
West  has  been  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  a  similar  develop- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  country  was  clearly  shown  in  a  series  of 
tables  given  by  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Ph.D.,  '03,  in  his  final  paper  on 
"Great  American  Universities,"  published  in  the  Independent  of 
March  3,  "Western  University  Competition"  was  likewise  made 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  editorial  in  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly  of 
recent  date,  and  although  comment  was  entirely  on  the  figures  for 
the  last  decade,  the  eflFect  of  which  Yale  is  considered  to  have  over- 
come, the  article  was  nevertheless  illuminating  from  many  points 
of  view.  In  considering  the  new  Yale  University  Catalogue  the 
Weekly  deduced  the  following: 

Taking  ten  western  states,  including  California,  each  with  its  large  and 
thriving  state  university,  it  will  be  found  that  during  ten  years,  while  the 
total  Yale  registration  has  increased  about  30  per  cent.,  the  Yale  representa- 
tion from  the  ten  western  states  has  increased  58  per  cent.  If  the  decade, 
however,  be  split  in  two  and  certain  allowances  made,  it  will  be  found  that 
Yale,  during  the  last  five  years,  has  been  running  almost  neck  and  neck 
with  her  western  rivals.  Their  competition  has  simply  cut  off  her  earlier 
gains  and  a  trifle  more  and  the  actual  rivalry  seems  to  have  largely  spent 
itself.  The  leading  competitive  states  appear  to  have  been  Ohio  and  Illinois 
with,  very  likely,  the  University  of  Chicago  a. special  force  in  the  latter 
commonwealth  added  to  the  state  institution. 

Mr.  Slosson's  figures,  we  will  admit,  were  not  intended  to  show 
the  growth  of  western  educational  institutions  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  East,  but  were  drawn  up  to  compare  fourteen  univer- 
sities which  he  felt  merited  the  title  that  he  gave  his  series.  The 
comparison,  however,  is  so  favorable  to  the  Middle  West  that  we 
are  tempted  to  give  details,  based  as  they  are  on  the  authentic  reports 
given  by  university  authorities.  Professor  Tombo's  recent  contribu- 
tion to  Science  on  comparative  registration,  the  figures  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  the  World  Almanac.  In  choosing  the 
fourteen  universities  Mr.  Slosson  took  seven  which  may  be  grouped 
as  of  the  East:  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
Cornell,  and  Johns  Hopkins ;  five  which  belong  to  the  Middle  West : 
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Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Chicago ;  and  two  of 
the  Pacific  Coast:  Stanford  and  California.  In  age  the  East  totals 
1,042  years.  Harvard,  the  oldest  institution,  having  273  years,  and 
Johns  Hopkins,  the  youngest,  33.  Together  the  Middle  West  can 
show  only  233  years  of  life,  while  California  and  Stanford  together 
make  67.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  this  great  disparity  in  age  in 
considering  the  following  totals : 

COMPARATIVE  GROUP  STATISTICS 


East 


Middle  West 


Pacific  Coast 


Total  number  of  students 

Students  in  the  College  of  Arts  fundef' 

graduate] 

Students  in  the  graduate  schools 

Students  in  the  summer  schools 

Students  in  law  schools 

Students  in  schools  of  medicine 

Number  of  living  alumni 

Income  for  the  last  fiscal  year 

Doctorates  conferred 


27.173 

7,799 
2,588 

4,234 
a,o3S 
2,149 
84,817 
$8,075,216 
2  167 


24,065 

7,331 

1,226 

6,263 

1,664 

1.244 

45.653 

$7,315,070 

699 


6,267 

2,823 
498 
878 
160 
188 

10,459 

$2,193,500 

66 


Figures  such  as  these,  dealing  with  groups,  bring  small  satisfac- 
tion to  the  alumni  of  a  university  which,  they  know,  has  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  the  rise  of  western  universities.  Here  we 
find  Chicago,  the  youngest  of  the  fourteen,  younger  than  Stanford 
by  one  year,  occupying  the  following  positions  in  the  tables: 

Total  number  of  students  enrolled  (third):  Columbia,  6,132;  Harvard, 
5,558;  Chicago,  5487;  Michigan,  5,259. 

Students  in  the  college  of  arts  (sixth):  Harvard,  2,720;  California, 
1,827;  Michigan,  1,770;  Wisconsin,  1,617;  Minnesota,  1,567;  Chicago,  1464; 
Yale,  1,229. 

Students  in  the  graduate  schools  (second)  :  Columbia,  797,  Chicago,  441 ; 
Harvard,  423;  California,  414. 

Students  in  the  summer  schools  (first)  :  Chicago,  3,253;  Columbia,  1,968; 
Harvard,  1,377;  Wisconsin,  1,333;  Michigan,  1,225. 

Students  in  the  law  schools  (eighth)  :  Harvard  and  Michigan  tie  for 
first  place  with  760;  Chicago  enrolling  199. 

Students  in  schools  of  medicine:  Pennsylvania  first  with  544;  Chicago 
tenth  with  146. 

Number  of  living  alumni:  Michigan  first  with  20,205;  Chicago  twelfth 
with  4,915. 

Income  for  the  last  fiscal  year :  Columbia  first  with  $2,207,501 ;  Chicago 
second  with  $1,899,755;  Harvard  third  with  $1,827,789. 

Doctorates  conferred:  Chicago  first  with  448;  Columbia,  436;  Harvard, 
418;  Yale,  394. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  ALUMNI 

What  Donald  Richberg,  'oi,  says  in  his  article  on  "A  University 
Consciousness"  in  this  Magazine  brings  before  the  reader  some 
of  the  things  alumni  have  been  thinking  about  for  a  decade.  As  a 
criticism  of  conditions  it  is  a  great  deal  more  important  than  the 
facile  smoothness  of  the  style  and  the  good  humor  of  the  writer 
would  indicate.  Mr.  Richberg  has  given  us  something  to  think 
about,  and  more  than  that,  has  suggested  a  way  for  the  alumnus 
whose  intentions  are  good  but  whose  spirit  is  weak  to  be  of  some 
value  to  the  institution  that  gave  him  his  degree.  Alumni  interests 
in  the  University  are  still  in  the  formative  period,  but  they  will  not 
be  there  long  if  every  one  of  the  men  and  women  graduated  from 
Chicago  contributes  his  mite  of  interest  to  the  allied  organizations. 
This  year  the  alumnus  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to  show  the 
valuation  he  places  upon  the  ties  that  bind  him  to  his  alma  mater. 
The  alumni  events  in  June  will  be  important  enough,  and  spectacular 
enough,  if  need  be,  to  make  the  occasion  thoroughly  interesting, 
even  for  the  loop  business  man  who  has  been  wont  to  discuss  the 
inefficacy  of  alumni  propaganda  while  subscribing  to  some  other 
magazine,  and  to  lament  the  lack  of  spirit  over  his  lunch  in  a  down- 
town restaurant.  Ample  notice  of  all  events  will  be  given  likewise, 
so  that  everyone  near  and  far  will  have  plenty  of  warning,  and 
engagements  may  be  made  weeks  beforehand,  and  seats  for  the 
dinners  reserved  by  mail,  telephone,  and  telegraph.  Whatever 
general  comment  in  Mr.  Richberg's  article  is  applicable  to  alumni,  is 
in  the  same  degree  applicable  to  the  University.  Let  us  begin  an 
earnest,  determined  effort  to  make  the  future  alumnus  feel  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  to  be  gained  in  a  university  than  three 
majors  of  learning  a  quarter;  let  a  moderate  emphasis  be  kept  like- 
wise on  what  we  at  Chicago  are  wont  to  correlate  under  the  name  of 
"student  activities" ;  let  the  students  get  a  better  and  more  effect- 
ive glimpse  of  the  tangibility  of  the  University  by  frequent  general 
meetings  in  which  both  students  and  faculty  take  part,  thereby 
insuring  its  homogeneity.  The  true  spirit  of  a  university  is  not  in- 
stilled into  men  after  they  have  a  degree,  but  during  their  four  years 
of  undergraduate  work.  Frequently  it  is  not  absorbed — not  even 
in  those  universities  where  every  other  short  cut  through  the  shrub- 
bery is  a  poet's  walk,  and  every  room  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
some  hero  in  love,  war,  and  industry — often  it  is  instilled  only  by 
teaspoon  doses  of  required  attendance  at  meetings  that  a  student 
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might  shun  if  they  seemed  perfunctory  and  ritualistic,  but  later 
learn  to  love  if  he  found  them  helpful  and  inspiring.  Following  out 
the  thought  of  Mrs.  Weber's  contribution  in  the  January  Magazine 
let  us  inject  into  the  four  years  of  undergraduate  work  a  little  more 
of  personality  and  a  little  less  of  system;  a  little  more  kindly  inter- 
course between,  instructors — yes,  and  even  professors — and  the 
young  men  and  women  who  some  day  are  to  pass  the  torch  of 
knowledge  on  to  another  generation;  for,  after  all,  the  supreme 
achievements  of  mankind  are  achievements  of  personality,  and  while 
we  admire  the  accuracy  and  endurance  of  a  mechanical  instrument 
which  performs  without  fatigue,  we  worship  the  master  whose 
brain  makes  that  instrument  a  living  and  a  breathing  thing.  Let  us 
consider  both  sides  of  the  problem  and  then  seek  its  solution  with 
all  the  strength  at  our  command. 


THE  MODERN  DRAMA  FOR  UNIVERSITY  STUDY 

When  the  modern  commercial  world  turns  to  universities  and 
colleges  for  advice  and  inspiration,  we  of  the  charmed  academic 
circle  are  wont  to  rub  our  hands  in  glee  and  look  with  mild  disdain 
upon  the  intrusion  of  the  newcomers.  Truly,  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Henry  B.  Harris,  a  New  York  producer  of  plays, 
wishes  to  endow  a  chair  of  dramatic  literature  and  play-writing  in 
an  eastern  university,  and  that  Mr.  Frederic  Thompson,  of  the 
same  city,  offers  $5,000  for  the  best  drama  of  American  life  written 
by  a  Yale  undergraduate.  And  yet,  after  our  first  feeling  of  satis- 
faction has  passed,  and  we  look  the  gift-horse  in  the  mouth,  we  are 
prompted  to  remark  that  perhaps  both  these  men  are  not  appealing 
for  aid,  but  actually  conferring  a  benefit;  that  they  have  become 
philanthropists  instead  of  mendicants;  that  they  are  asking  us  to 
get  up  and  do  something  which  it  has  long  been  our  duty  to  do,  and 
which,  with  a  singular  aloofness  not  at  all  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can aggressiveness  and  unconventionality,  we  have  consistently 
refrained  from  doing. 

The  university  world  has  become  actively  interested  in  politics 
and  journalism;  why  not  the  modern  drama?  Not  so  many  years 
ago  learned  professors  preferred  writing  abstruse  monographs  on 
the  decadence  of  American  political  institutions  to  leadership  in  the 
battle  for  clean  public  morals.    The  coming  of  courses  on  journal- 
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ism  into  the  curricula  of  American  universities  is  even  more  recent ; 
today  schools  of  journalism  are  still  regarded  as  a  doubtful  experi- 
ment, and  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  minds  of  the  elect  is  a 
little  lower  than  the  departments  of  literature  and  English,  and 
halfway  between  manual  training  and  agriculture.  Yet  the  Ameri- 
can press  remains  the  greatest  factor  for  influencing  public  opinion 
ever  created  by  man,  and  without  the  inspiration  of  men  whose 
minds  have  been  trained  to  think  clearly  and  logically  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  common  good,  it  goes  on  perverting  news,  suppressing 
truth,  abetting  corruption,  and  violating  the  sanctity  of  the  home 
and  the  family. 

Lastly  come  the  plays  on  the  contemporaneous  stage.  Modern 
productions  are  so  far  beneath  the  notice  of  the  litterateur  that  few 
universities  give  any  attention  whatsoever  to  American  dramatic 
conditions,  even  from  an  empirical  standpoint,  and  plays  of  the 
present  that  are  discussed  in  lectures  for  their  virtues  and  their 
faults  are  largely  continental  in  origin.  At  the  same  time  the 
American  theater  speaks  to  an  audience  only  a  little  less  in  propor- 
tions to  that  addressed  by  the  American  newspapers;  an  audience 
willing  to  laugh,  to  cry,  to  be  humored,  encouraged,  aroused, 
alarmed,  and  educated  by  all  the  subtle  arts  of  representation. 

It  is  this  which  makes  us  think  that  perhaps  the  debt  to  Mr. 
Harris  and  Mr.  Thompson  is  on  our  side ;  that  they  are  calling  our 
attention  to  a  problem;  that  they  are  giving  us  the  opportunity  to 
come  honorably  out  of  hiding,  drop  the  air  of  indifference  to  things 
of  the  moment,  and  become  a  living  force  for  the  good  of  that  which 
must  soon  claim  a  place  in  our  national  life — the  American  drama. 

This  cannot  be  done  without  due  attention  to  undergraduate 
needs.  It  should  begin  with  a  helpful  supervision  of  plays  produced 
by  students,  not  so  drastic  as  nearly  every  member  of  the  faculty 
might  recommend,  but  with  a  view  toward  building  up  the  desire  for 
better  drama  even  in  the  simpler  forms.  The  substitution  of  the 
classics  as  a  regular  diet  on  short  notice  would  hardly  bring  about 
the  desired  change  in  taste.  There  is  room  for  the  classics  side  by 
side  with  the  modern  drama,  influencing  its  development  to  better 
and  higher  forms;  but  one  can  hardly  hope  that  our  great  body  of 
candidates  for  a  Ph.B.  will  care  to  sit  through  a  play  in  Latin  except 
for  curiosity's  sake.  The  substitute  of  Greek  and  Latin  plays  for 
the  present  work  of  the  students  at  the  University  is  naively  sug- 
gested by  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  March  8 — one  day  after  its  own 
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inexplicable  exploitation  of  the  recent  performance  of  Goliath  by 
the  Dramatic  Club — in  the  following : 

The  University  is  now  old  enough  to  justify  its  classical  students  in 
producing  one  of  the  Greek  or  Latin  classics,  as  has  been  done  in  England 
and  at  our  older  institutions  of  learning  in  the  eastern  states. 

So  far  as  undergraduate  plays  are  concerned,  they  are  as  a  rule  trivial 
nonsense,  poor  copies  of  meretricious  music  hall  material.  Even  in  the 
lighter  vein  our  students  are  far  behind  their  cousins.  The  recent  original 
Latin  play  vjrritten  and  produced  by  the  boys  of  Westminster  school,  an 
extract  from  which  was  reproduced  in  these  columns  a  few  months  ago, 
proved  this.    It  was  excellent,  not  only  as  to  its  Latinity,  but  also  in  its  fun. 

It  is  a  long  step  from  a  musical  satire  to  the  Latin  play  of  the 
Westminster  School,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  bridging  the  chasm  we 
do  not  forget  that  modern  drama  has  a  place  in  our  national  life, 
and  that  perhaps  it  is  worth  study  in  spite  of  its  many  faults.  It  is 
always  worth  remembering  that  nearly  all  the  great  playwrights  of 
the  ages  achieved  not  only  greatness  in  their  own  time,  but  won  also 
the  plaudits  of  the  multitude,  and  that  there  was  nothing  esoteric 
about  William  Shakspere's  personality  or  his  writings. 

In  the  Wisconsin  Alumni  Magazine  Thomas  H.  Dickinson, 
associate  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  de- 
clares that  an  enlightened  patronage  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  a  better  drama.  Answering  the  question,  "What  can  the 
universities  do  in  raising  the  standard  of  drama  in  the  United 
States  ?"  he  says : 

The  first  service  such  a  chair  could  render  would  be  in  raising  the 
standard  of  average  information  as  to  the  place  the  drama  can  occupy  in 
the  world  of  thinking  men.  The  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  far  behind  any 
continental  country  in  the  respect  given  to  drama  as  a  molder  of  opinion ; 
and  America  is  far  behind  England.  Partly  by  heritage  and  partly  by 
training  the  English  speaking  peoples  have  grown  to  look  upon  drama  as  a 
vehicle  for  frivolous  amusement  only.  In  France,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and 
Germany  drama  has  flourished  in  a  far  more  significant  way  than  this. 
There  it  has  been  the  people's  forum  and  the  people's  newspaper.  That 
there  is  nothing  inherently  despicable  in  drama  itself  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  these  nations  the  keenest  thinkers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  use 
its  strong  forces  of  popular  appeal  for  the  spreading  of  their  doctrines  and 
ideals. 

The  universities  can  help  no  less  significantly  by  cultivating  the  better 
taste  for  plays  as  carefully  as  they  now  try  to  cultivate  the  better  taste 
for  reading. 
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ALUMNI  CLUBS 

NEW  YORK 

A  group  of  about  forty  enthu- 
siastic eastern  alumni  gathered  to 
greet  President  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  F'^rmitage,  New  York,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  Feb- 
ruary 2.  A  keen  disappointment 
was  in  store,  however,  for  Presi- 
dent Judson  was  summoned  im- 
mediately before  the  dinner  to 
the  sickbed  of  a  near  relative.  Mrs. 
Judson,  carrying  out  her  commis- 
sion, in  a  very  neat  speech  not  only 
made  the  company  feel  the  presi- 
dent's sincere  regrets,  but  also  nar- 
rated in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
recent  happenings  at  the  Univer- 
sity, thus  posting  the  eastern  alumni 
up  to  date. 

The  toastmaster  was  Mr.  Joseph 
E.  Freeman,  '98,  president  of  the 
association.  The  following  toasts 
were  given:  "The  National  Scope 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,"  Dr. 
p.  C.  Sage  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Board;  "Evolution  and  the 
Alumni  Association,"  Professor 
Harry  B.  Learned  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School;  "The  Branches," 
Dr.  Isabel  Bronk  of  Swarthmore 
College,  and  "Loyalty  to  the  Uni- 
versity," Dr.  J.  Herman  Randall  of 
the  Mount  Morris  Church,  New 
York. 

The  annual  election  of  officers 
which  followed  the  dinner  resulted 
in  the  following  being  chosen  to 
serve   for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Dr.  E.  C.   Sage. 

Vice-Presidents — Miss  Anna  Bodler 
and   Joseph   E.   Freeman. 

Treasurer — Charles   V.   Drew. 

Secretaries — Miss  Maudie  L.  Stone 
and   Milton  J.  Davies. 

Executive  Committee — Miss  Edith 
E.  Schwarz,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Caraway, 
Dr.  J.  Herman  Randall,  Maximilian 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  F.  S.  Wein- 
garten. 

The  alumni  are  planning  to  hold 
a  "Bohemian  dinner"  within  the 
next  few  months. 

Milton  J.  Davies,  '03 

Secretary 


SIOUX  CITY 

Although  announced  for  March  4 
an  unavoidable  change  in  arrange- 
ments necessitated  the  postponement 
of  the  Sioux  City  dinner  for  Dean 
George  E.  Vincent  to  April  i.  The 
dinner  took  place  at  the  Mon- 
damin  Hotel.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
succeeding  year.  Besides  the  regu- 
lar list  of  alumni  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Brackney,  the  president  of  the  club, 
has  succeeded  in  getting  the  ad- 
dresses of  thirty-five  former  stu- 
dents   of   the   University. 


^   ST,  LOUIS 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  to 
St.  Louis  on  March  8,  when  he  made 
the  annual  address  before  the  Civic 
League,  a  group  of  interested 
alumni  of  the  University  under  the 
leadership  of  Mayo  Fesler,  '97, 
gave  him  a  reception  on  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  at  which  the  St. 
Louis  Alumni  Club,  the  twenty- 
third  in  the  list,  was  organized. 
The  following  invitation  was  sent 
to  about  sixty  alumni  residing  in 
St.    Louis   and   vicinity: 

The  alumni  and  former  students  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  are  invited 
to  an  informal  reception  in  honor  of 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  in  the 
parlors  of  the  Southern  Hotel,  at  5 
p.  M.,   Tuesday,   March   8,    19 10. 

The  question  of  organizing  a  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Alumni  Club  will 
probably  be   considered   at   that   time. 

Will    you    kindly    extend    this    invi- 
tation  to   any   alumni   and   former  stu- 
dents whom  you  know? 
E.  A.   Balch,  '97 
Abram    Ebersole,   '95 
Alice  Lachmund,   '00 
E.   P.   Lyon,   '07 
Wm.    C.    Gunnerson,    '04 
Lewis    Gustafson,    '00 
Althea    Somerville,    '01 
Mayo    Fesler,    '97 
Daniel  M.   Schoemaker,   '08 


SEATTLE 

The  Northwest  Alumni  Club  held 
its  winter  meeting  informally  at  the 
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residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milo  J. 
Loveless,  ex,  in  Seattle,  on  Febru- 
ary 12.  The  programme  consisted 
of  the  reading  by  Charles  Eugene 
Banks,  late  of  Chicago,  of  some  of 
his  own  poems,  and  dramatic  read- 
ings by  Mrs.  Lillian  Williams 
Coiseman.  This  was  followed  by 
a  valentine  party  in  which  the  men 
present  selected  their  partners  for 
supper  by  shooting  darts  from  an 
air-gun  at  paper  hearts  labeled  with 
the  names  of  the  alumnae.  The 
committee  ruled  that  the  man 
should  pair  with  the  woman  whose 
heart  he  pierced,  no  one  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  one  aimed  at  or 
not,  and  suggested  this  as  a  good 
rule  in  real  life.  Twenty-four  Chi- 
cago alumni  and  a  dozen  more  of 
their  friends  enjoyed  this  most  de- 
lightful evening. 

S.  D.  Barnes,  '94 


OMAHA  AND  DAVENPORT 

Informal  reunions  of  alumni  took 
place  in  cities  visited  this  year 
by  the  tour  of  the  Glee  Club  of  the 
University.  The  principal  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Omaha  and 
Davenport,  la.  At  the  latter  city 
the  Rock  Island  Alumni  Club  was 
a  strong  factor  in  giving  the  club 
a  welcome.  The  engagements  for 
vacation  week  filled  by  the  Glee 
Club  were  as  follows : 

March    19 — Lincoln,    Neb. 
March   20 — Omaha,   Neb. 
March    22 — Newton,    la. 
^  March   23 — Davenport,   la. 

March   24 — Dixon,   111. 


TEXAS 


A  reunion  of  all  alumni  and 
former  students  in  Texas  for  pur- 
poses of  organization  has  been 
planned  for  next  month.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  John 
Simnson  Abbott,  '07,  who  holds  the 
position  of  dairy  and  food  com- 
missioner for  the  state  •  of  Texas, 
with  offices  at  Denton.  The  re- 
union will  probably  be  held  in  Fort 
Worth  or  Dallas.  Mr.  Frank  W. 
Dignan,  A.B.,  '97,  Ph.D.,  '05,  is 
planning  to  represent  the  Alumni 
Council. 


SPOKANE 

The  following  alumni  reside  in 
Spokane,  Wash.,  according  to  a  cor- 
rected list  sent  to  Secretary  Han- 
sen by  Miss  Lily  Grey: 

Guy  Broackway,   331   Rose  Avenue. 

Jessie  Cecelia  Boyington,  804  Alice 
Avenue. 

Oscar  Paul  Lineau,  604  Augusta 
Avenue. 

Signa    D.    Bostrom,    Fifth    Avenue. 

William   Corbett    Healion. 

Margaret  B.  Allardyce,  2524  La- 
monte   Street. 

Thomas  A.  Bonser,  29  Twenty- 
seventh   Avenue. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Calhoun,  1025  East  In- 
diana St,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Lily  Grey,  care  Spokesman-Review, 


CHICAGO 

Over  eight  hundred  invitations 
were  sent  out  by  the  officers  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Club  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  annual  dinner  of  the  club. 
A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be 
given  in  the  next  Magacine.  The 
invitations  read   as   follows : 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Qub  will  be  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club,  Monroe  Street  and  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  at  6:30,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, March  17,  This  is  not  the 
alumni  association.  Every  man  who 
has  ever  attended  the  University  is 
welcome.  There  will  be  good  food 
and  lots  of  it.  There  will  be  good 
speaking  and  little  of  it.  The  athletic 
situation  will  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. No  evening  clothes  allowed. 
Illinois  had  125  out.  Shall  we  take 
their  dust?  $1.50.  Come.  Reply 
now    on    attached    card. 

J.  W.  Linn,  '97,  President 

G.   O.    Fairweather,   '07,    Secretary 


THE  EASTERN  ORGANIZATION 

Milton  J.  Davies,  '03,  secretary  of 
the  Elastern  Alumni  Club,  has  sent 
the  Alumni  Council  Secretary  a 
copy  of  hi'  card  file  of  alumni  in 
the  New  England  and  eastern 
Atlantic  states.  This  list  proves 
the  care  taken  by  this  club  to  pre- 
serve a  complete  record  of  the 
alumni,  and  is  deserving  of  emula- 
tion by  clubs  which  have  not  yet 
adopted  this  method  of  keeping  in 
touch  with  members  in  their  own 
cities  and  in  places  near  by. 
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William  R.  Roney,  '76,  is  now 
president  of  the  Guanajuato  De- 
velopment Co.,  president  of  the  Oro 
Grand  Mines  Co.,  vice-president  of 
the  Securities  Corporation,  vice- 
president  of  the  Pinguico  Mines 
Co.,  The  Peregrina  Mining  Co., 
and  Milling  Co.,  and  the  Mexican 
Milling  and  Transportation.  He 
was  general  engineer  for  the  West- 
inghouse  interests  for  twenty-four 
years  and  has  had  large  experience 
in  mining,  smelting,  and  milling 
enterprises  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  Mr.  Roney's  address 
is   165   Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Charles  R.  McMillen,  '03,  who  is 
also  in  New  York  City,  became  in- 
terested in  the  legal  aspects  of  real 
estate  and  the  administration  of  es- 
tates soon  after  his  graduation  and 
for  some  time  was  connected  with 
Chauncey  Keep  and  Seymour  Mor- 
ris at  135  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
In  May,  1907,  he  moved  to  New 
York  City  and  at  the  present  time 
is  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
Union  Bag  and  Paper  Co.,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  Mr.  McMillen  lives  at 
78  Beech  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

CLAY  CLEMENT'S  CAREER 

Many  a  reminiscence  of  the  old 
University  of  Chicago  was  called 
up  by  graduates  of  that  institution 
when  they  read  of  the  death  of 
Clay  Clement,  actor  and  playwright, 
on  February  20,  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Mr.  Clement  had  been  play- 
ing the  part  of  the  drainman  in 
The  Servant  in  the  House  there 
when  taken  ill  with  pneumonia, 
which  was  comnlicated  by  uraemic 
poisoning. 

Clay  Clement  was  the  stage  name 
of  Clement  Vlasingham  Geiger, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  pre- 
paratory department  of  the  old 
University  and  later  became  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1887. 
Properly  Mr.  Geiger  should  appear 
on  the  alumni  records  as  ex-'87, 
but  the  Class  of  '87  failed  to  re- 
ceive its  diplomas,  the  institution 
closing  its  doors  before  that  time. 
Mr.  Geiger  read  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  W.  L.  Snell  following  the 


close  of  the  University,  although 
he  appeared  on  the  stage  as  early 
as  1884.  He  won  a  position  for 
himself  by  the  success  of  his  own 
play,  The  New  Dominion,  in  which 
he  took  the  leading  role.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  A  Southern  Gen- 
tleman, and  Ping  Pong,  and  col- 
laborated in  the  writing  of  In 
Hampton  Roads  and  Sam  Houston. 
Alumni  of  the  first  University  re- 
call with  interest  his  graduation 
from  the  preparatory  department, 
when  he  delivered  an  eloquent  ora- 
tion on  "Benedict  Arnold."  He 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Tri 
Kappa  Literary  Society  and  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Psi  Fraternity.  Mr. 
Geiger  was  born  in  1863  and  was 
thrice  married.  His  body  was  taken 
to  Paris,  Texas,  for  burial,  in  order 
to  carry  out  a  compact  made  be- 
tween himself  and  a  friend  with 
whom  he  was  interested  in  a  ranch 
there.  They  agreed  years  ago  that 
when  one  died  the  other  would 
claim  the  body  and  take  it  for  burial 
to  this  property. 


LECTURES  FOR  THE  HAREM 
Professor  Emily  Ray  Gregory, 
Ph.D.,  '99,  head  of  the  department 
of  biology  in  the  American  College 
for  Girls  at  Constantinople,  has 
taken  charge  of  an  active  propa- 
ganda for  the  improvement  of  the 
public  health  in  Constantinople. 
Favorable  mention  of  her  work  is 
made  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Sur- 
vey of  New  York  City.  Under  the 
new  regime  in  Turkey  every  re- 
form is  possible,  a  condition  in 
direct  contrast  to  the  old  adminis- 
tration. Taking  advantage  of  this 
Dr.  Gregory  has  prepared  articles 
on  hygiene  and  sanitation  which 
will  be  introduced  gradually  into 
the  papers  in  all  the  different 
languages  of  Turkey  and  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  with  which  the 
American  college  is  in  touch.  Lec- 
tures are  also  offered  to  the  women 
of  the  harems  who  have  not  had 
the  proper  educational  opportuni- 
ties. These  women  are  invited  to 
the  college  one  afternoon  a  week 
for  a  lesson  in  English  on  a  popu- 
lar subject.  Dr.  Gregory  recently 
spoke  to  this  class  on  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  typhoid   fever. 


GENERAL   ALUMNI   ACTIVITIES 
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THE  ALUMNI  COUNCIL 
While  awaiting  the  report  of  the 
College  Alumni  Association  on  its 
plans  for  Alumni  Day  before  pro- 
ceeding farther  with  the  general  ar- 
rangements the  Alumni  Council  at 
its  meeting  on  February  3  in  the 
Commons  Cafe  considered  addi- 
tional plans  for  promoting  the  Maga- 
zine and  interesting  alumni  in  the 
clubs.  Each  member  of  the  Council 
present  agreed  to  write  or  com- 
municate with  alumni  who  had  be- 
come delinquent  in  their  obliga- 
tions, and  to  inspire  other  alumni 
to  join  the  band  of  active  workers 
for  the  expansion  of  alumni  inter- 
ests.   

THE  OMAHA  SETTLEMENT 

Settlement  work  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
has    been    inspired    mostly    by    the 


Social  Settlement  Association  which 
has  for  its  secretary,  Miss  Anna 
Lockvvrood  Peterson,  A.B.,  '99.  The 
organization  was  founded  in  March, 
1908,  by  the  Omaha  branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumni 
and  conducts  a  Settlement  House 
which  has  become  the  center  of  use- 
ful activity  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. Over  two  hundred  boys  and 
girls  came  to  the  house  during  the 
year  to  attend  classes  in  housekeep- 
ing, cooking,  industrial  work,  gym- 
nastics, sewing,  weaving,  and  paint- 
ing. A  story  hour  is  conducted  on 
different  days  of  the  week,  and  a 
branch  of  the  public  library  has 
been  established  in  the  Settlement. 
Miss  Peterson  is  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek  in  the  high  school  at 
Omaha. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.   Slaught,  Ph.D.,   '98,   Secretary 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

Irving  King,  '04,  has  an  article  in 
the  February,  1910,  number  of  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  on  "Aus- 
tralian Morality."  Dr.  King  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  education  in 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  the 
Autumn  Quarter  Associate  Professor 
Otis  W.  Caldwell,  '98,  visited  high 
schools  and  colleges  in  Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Ohio,  making  a  study  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  sciences,  particularly  of 
the  sciences  of  the  first  year  of  the 
high  school.  TSventy-two  high 
schools  and  seven  colleges  and  uni- 
versities  were   visited. 

Associate  Professor  Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  '98,  was  one  of  the  judges 
at  a  debate  in  Elgin,  111.,  on  the 
evening  of  February  11,  between  the 
teams  representing  the  Elgin  and 
Freeport   high    schools. 

Rev.  John  C.  Granbery,  '09,  is 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,   South,  of   Philippi,   W.  Va. 

Jerome  H.  Raymond,  '05,  is  presi- 
dent of  Toledo  University  and  pro- 
fessor of   economics   and   sociology. 

"The  Chalk  Formations  of  North- 
east Texas"  is  the  title  of  an  article 
in  the  May,  1909,  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Science,  by  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Gordon,  '95,  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee. 

The  following  articles  by  Adolph 
C.  von  Noe,  '05,  were  recently  pub- 
lished :  "Die  Oesterreicher  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten  von  Nord- 
amerika"  in  the  Oesterreichische 
Rundschau  of  July  15,  1909,  Vienna; 
"Leitgedanken  zum  Professorenaus- 
tausch"  in  the  Internationale  Woch- 
enschrift  fiir  Wissenschaft,  Kunst 
und  Technik,  of  Tuly  24,  1909, 
Berlin. 

Miss  Amy  E.  Tanner,  '98,  is  head 
of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in 
the  Children's  Institute,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

James  W.   Fertig,   '98,   is   superin- 


tendent of   schools,  at   Summerville, 
S.  C. 

Edmund  Buckley,  '94,  is  editor  of 
a  monthly  publication  called  Mud- 
lavia,  published  at  Kramer,  Ind. 

Charles  Arthur  PauUin,  '04,  is 
about  to  undertake  a  piece  of  re- 
search work  in  London  for  the  Car- 
negie Institution  of   Washington. 

David  P.  Barrows,  until  recently 
director  of  education  in  the  Philip- 
pines, is  now  professor  of  educa- 
tion in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

William  H.  Ross,  '07,  is  assistant 
chemist  of  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  at  the  University  of 
Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

John  M.  Gillette,  '01,  is  professor 
of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  He  is  also  president 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
North  Dakota  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 

Thomas  J.  Riley,  'oA,  is  assistant 
professor  in  the  department  of  soci- 
ology at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Wallace  Craig,  '08,  is  associate 
professor  of  philosophy  and  psy- 
chology at  the  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Me. 

Frederick  O.  Norton,  '06,  is  dean 
of  the  college  of  liberal  arts  and 
professor  and  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Greek,  at  Drake  Univer- 
sity, Des  Moines,  la. 

Frank  G.  Lewis,  '08,  has  been  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  Hebrew  at 
Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  Ches- 
ter, Pa.  He  also  has  charge  of  the 
library  of  the   Seminary. 

Norman  DeWitt,  '07,  of  Victoria 
College,  Toronto,  Canada,  read  a 
pa.per  before  the  meeting  of  the  Do- 
minion Educational  Association  re- 
cently held  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  and 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  section 
of  higher  education. 

Anthony  _  L.  Underbill,  '07,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
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Minnesota.  He  was  last  year  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Charles  H.  Shattuck,  '08,  has 
been  called  to  the  chair  of  forestry 
at  the  University  of  I^aho,  Moscow, 
Idaho.  He  was  formerly  professor 
of  botany  and  forestry  at  Clemson 
College,  S.  C. 

Jeremiah  S.  Young,  '02,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  the 
department  of  economics  and  politi- 
cal science  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
book  entitled  Civil  Government  of 
Wisconsin  published  by  Hinds, 
Noble  and  Eldridge.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Minnesota 
Teachers'  Association  and  read  a 
paper  on  "The  School  and  Health" 
before  the  association  at  its  recent 
annual   meeting  at  Faribault. 

Ralph  H.  McKee,  '01,  has  resigned 
as  professor  of  chemistry  at  Lake 
Forest  College  to  become  head  of 
the  department  of  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Me. 
Dr.  McKee  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
division  of  organic  chemistry  of  the 
American   Chemical   Society. 

Samuel  B.  Sinc'air,  '01,  formerly 
vice-principal  of  the  Ottawa,  Can- 
ada, Normal  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed head  of  the  School  for 
Teachers  of  MacDonald  College, 
McGill  University.  Dr.  Sinclair  is 
an  honor  graduate  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity and  comes  to  his  new  po- 
sition of  responsibility  after  long 
training  and  experience  in  the  school 
system  of  Canada. 

At  the  Puget  Sound  Marine  Sta- 
tion, Friday  Harbor,  Washington, 
there  were  present  this  year  among 
the  thirty-nine  students  and  instruc- 
tors eight  representatives  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  including 
the  following  Doctors :  Howard  S. 
Erode,  '96,  professor  of  biology, 
Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  who  was  director  of  educa- 
tional work  at  the  station ;  Theo- 
dore C.  Frye,  '04,  professor  of 
biology.  University  of  \\'ashington, 
who  was  instructor  and  business 
manager  at  the  station ;  John  F. 
Garber,    '03,    instructor    in    biology, 


Yeatman  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. ;  Roy  L.  Moody,  '08,  assistant 
professor  of  zoology,  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  who  was 
a  lecturer  at  the  station;  and  John 
P.  Munson,  '97,  professor  of  biology. 
State  Normal  School,  EUensburg, 
Wash.,  who  was  also  a  lecturer  at 
the  station. 

Among  the  promotions  at  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.  University  for  the 
present  year  were  the  following: 
Henry  W.  Stuart,  '00,  to  the  rank 
of  professor  in  philosophy,  and 
Leonas  L.  Burlingame,  '08,  to  the 
rank  of  assistant  professor  of 
botany. 

James  F.  Abbott,  '06,  has  been 
promoted  to  a  full  professorship  in 
zoology  at  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dr.  Abbott  was 
formerly  professor  in  the  Imperial 
Japanese  Naval  Academy.  He 
spent  the  past  summer  vacation  in 
the  wilder  parts  of  Japan. 

Oscar  ^Velton,  '08,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  prize  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars  by  the  Committee  of 
Economists  for  a  paper  upon  "The 
Case  against  Socialism."  Pro- 
fessor Skelton  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  Canada. 

Walter  F.  McCaleb,  '00,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  West  Texas  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Werrett  W.  Charters,  '04,  is  pro- 
fessor of  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  in  the  University  of 
Missouri. 

Hemming  G.  Jensen,  '00,  is  in- 
structor in  botany  and  pharmacy 
at  the  Northwestern  School  of 
Pharmacy  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity. 

The  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  A  Study  in  Federal 
and  Municipal  Administration,  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  three  hun- 
dred pages,  recently  issued  by  John 
Byrne  and  Co.,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  author  is  Walter  F. 
Dodd,  '05.  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  division  of  law. 
Library  of  Congress,  and  is  now  on 
the  facility  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 


THE  DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  '97,   Secretary 
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H.  C.  Leiand,  D.B.,  '79,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Lexington,  111. 
He  will   reside  at   Billings,   Mont. 

Charles  H.  Hobart,  D.B.,  '80,  of 
Oakland,  Cal.,  has  resigned  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Oakland  Church 
Extension  Society. 

J.  W.  Conley,  D.B.,  '81,  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  resigned  and  will  remove 
to  Fresno,  Cal. 

Robert  B.  Smith,  D.B.,  '92,  is 
entering  upon  the  ninth  year  of  a 
very  successful  pastorate  in  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.  As  a  result  of  its  missionary 
policy,  four  new  churches  have  in 
this  time  been  founded  and  de 
veloped  in  El  Paso  under  its  leader- 
ship. 

C.  F.  Lusk,  B.Th.,  '92,  has  re- 
signed his   pastorate  at   Stella,   Neb. 

Theodore  G.  Soares,  D.B.,  '97,  is 
acting  as  minister  in  charge  at  the 
Hyde  Park  Baptist  Church,  Chicago. 

The  Evangelistic  Band  under  the 
leadership  of  E.  L.  Dakin,  spent 
January  21-23  with  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Rockford,  111.,  giving 
important  help  to  the  pastor,  R.  B. 
Davidson,  D.B.,  '97. 


F.  W.  Bateson,  D.B.,  '98,  is  enter- 
ing upon  a  promising  pastorate  with 
the  Central  Baptist  Church,  of 
Olympia,  Wash. 

W.  A.  Waldo,  D.B.,  '99,  is  be- 
ginning his  fourth  year  in  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Wilson  Avenue  Bap- 
tist  Church,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Edwin  Simpson,  D.B.,  '03,  of 
Quincy,  III.,  has  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  Adrian,  Mich. 

E.  A.  E.  Palmquist,  D.B.,  '05,  is 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of   Connellsville,   Pa. 

W.  J.  Howell,  A.M.,  '06,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Divinity  School  1905-7. 
is  meeting  with  encouraging  suc- 
cess in  his  pastorate  at  Columbia, 
Mo. 

Arthur  E.  Myers,  D.B.  '09,  has 
entered  upon  a  promising  work 
with  the  Baptist  Church  of  Charles 
City,  la. 

E.  C.  Murphy,  a  member  of  the 
Divinity  School  in  1908-9,  has  be- 
come pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

At  the  Spring  Convocation,  held 
March  15,  1910,  the  degree  of  D.B. 
was  conferred  upon  Philip  G.  Van 
Zandt.  In  January,  1910,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Merrill,  Wis. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph   E.  Schreiber,  J.D.,  '06,   Secretary 


The  address  of  Charles  Royal 
Sercomb  is  539  Terrace  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Willard  Walter  Wynekoop  died 
at  Chicago,  February  18,   1910. 

Irving  J.  Solomon  is  with  Mayer, 
Meyer,  Austrian  and  Piatt,  with 
offices  on  the  fourteenth  floor  of 
the  American  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank   Building,   Chicago. 

Perry  Curtis  Stroud  is  in  Por- 
tage, Wis. 

Joseph  Chalmers  Ewing  is  now 
located   at   27   First   National    Bank 


Building,  in  Greeley,  Colo.  His 
home   is   at   1309   Ninth    Avenue. 

Harold  Frederick  Hecker  may  be 
addressed   at   Summerfield,   111. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  know  the 
address  of  Robert  Percy  Eubanks. 

Rufus  Clarence  Fulbright  is  with 
Andrews,  Ball  and  Freeman,  Hous- 
ton,  Texas. 

The  address  of  Thomas  S.  Miller 
is  600  E.  North  Street,  Washington, 
la. 

Ralph  Clarence  Putnam  is  in 
Aurora,  111. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
College  Alumni  Association  met  in 
the  office  of  Secretary  Hansen  in 
Ellis  Hall  on  February  24.  The 
principal  business  of  the  evening 
concerned  the  programme  for 
Alumni  Day  in  June,  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on 
Alumni  Meetings  of  the  Council 
regarding  the  direction  of  events. 
The  Council  at  its  January  meeting 
recommended  that  the  College  As- 
sociation hold  its  dinner  in  the  even- 
ing, as  heretofore;  that  it  take 
charge  of  the  athletic  events  and 
the  demonstration,  and  in  general 
act  as  the  directing  body  for  the 
day,  largely  because  the  bacca- 
laureate alumni  will  be  present  iti 
larger  numbers  than  alumni  holding 
hipher  degrees. 

Upon  vote  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee agreed  to  concur  in  the  resolution 
making  the  noon  luncheon  the 
Alumni  Luncheon,  and  to  encour- 
age alumni  to  be  present  at  this 
function.  The  plan  of  having 
alumni  march  in  the  Convocation 
procession  was  also  indorsed.  The 
question  whether  or  not  alumni 
should  wear  a  button  or  tag  of 
some  kind  designating  their  degree 
and  class  was  referred  to  the  sec- 
retary for  inquiry  and  a  later  re- 
port. It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
regular  dinner  of  the  organization 
at  6  o'clock  on  Alumni  Day  in 
Hutchinson  Hall.  The  Committee 
recommended  that  the  other  asso- 
ciations also  hold  their  dinner  at 
the  same  hour,  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  the  demonstration  later  in 
the  evening.  It  was  decided  to  ask 
each  of  the  other  associations  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  meet  with 
the  College  Association  to  perfect 
and  execute  plans  for  the  day. 

An  interesting  discussion  regard- 
ing the  standing  of  former  stu- 
dents on  the  rolls  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  brought  up.  It  was  felt 
that  proper  provision  had  not  been 
made  for  those  who  were  students 
of   several   years'   standing  but   had 


failed  to  take  their  degree,  and 
who  are  now  among  the  most  active 
supporters  of  alumni  clubs  in  the 
country.  Upon  motion  of  Mr. 
Donald  Richberg,  '01,  it  was  de- 
cided to  recommend  to  the  annual 
meeting  that  an  associate  member- 
ship be  made,  to  include  members 
of  the  alumni  clubs.  This  resolu- 
tion will  be  placed  before  the  alumni 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  June. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  take  up  current 
reports  will  be  held  during  March. 


NEWS    FROM    THE 
CLASSES 

1865 

C.  L.  Hostetter  of  Mt.  Carroll, 
111.,  is  engaged  in  editing  a  history 
of  Carroll  County,  111.,  to  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  the  Munsell  Publish- 
ing Company  of  Chicago. 

1870 
C.  N.  Patterson  lives  at  227 
Eighth  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
He  has  given  up  active  work  in  the 
pulpit  and  is  now  engaged  in  minis- 
terial supply. 

1895 

Irene  Robin <•-"  Abbott  lives  at 
2541    Peck   St.,    Muskegon,    Mich. 

Harriet  Gertrude  Blaine  is  dean 
of  women  at  Wheaton  College, 
Whcaton,  111.  She  also  teaches  Latin 
and  French   in   the  college. 

Agnes  Claypole  Moody  resides  at 
2826  Garber  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

x8o7 

Charles  Augustus  Lemon  is  a 
minister  in  Medina,  O. 

Can-  B.  Neel  is  in  business  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Philip  Rand  lives  at  Salmon  City, 
Idaho. 

1898 

Mary  Sherman  Allison  resides  at 
State  Center,  la. 

Max  Batt  is  a  member  of  the 
Public  Library  Commission  of  the 
State  of  North  Dakota. 
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Nels  Johann  Lennes  has  a  po- 
sition on  the  faculty  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  at 
Boston. 

1899 

Angeline  A.  Bergey  lives  at  445 
LaSalle  Ave.,   Chicago. 

Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes  is  on  the 
faculty   of   Tulane   University.  _ 

Amos  A.  Ebersole  is  assistant 
pastor  of  the  Central  Union  Church, 
Honolulu,  H.  I. 

Alma  Le  Due  is  teaching  in  Chi- 
cago. Her  address  is  4015  Lake 
Ave. 

1900 

Francis  Holmes  Abbott  resides  at 
431  Williams  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Margaret  J.  Calvin  lives  at  Trans- 
fer,  Pa. 

1901 

Jennie  M.  Kuyper  is  a  missionary 
in  Yokohama,  Japan. 

Anstruther  A.  Lawson  is  in  the 
botanical  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow. 

Louise  H.  Shailer  resides  at  62 
Windsor  Road,   Waban,   Mass. 

Zayda  Wentz  lives  at  7141  Yale 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

1Q02 

Arthur  F.  Beifeld  is  practicing 
medicine  at  327  Oakwood  Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Laura  T.  Brayton  lives  at  6549 
Harvard  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Elizabeth  W.  Cleaveland  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Her  address  is  133 
Howe   St. 

Grace  Coulter  Yarnelle  lives  at 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

1903 

Marie  Anna  Chamberlin's  home 
address  is  149  Reiger  Ave.,  Dallas, 
T,ex. 

Verhe  Adrain  McGeorge  lives  in 
Eureka,  Cal. 

1904 

Francesca  Beatrice  Cloby,  now 
Mrs.  John  L.  Stafford,  lives  in 
Chicago. 

Katharine  Louise  Neel  is  teach- 
ing in  Ne\yberry,  S.  C. 

Jessie  Hoyt  Ames  resides  at  123 
E.   Lovell    St.,   Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

1905 
Dora  A.  Atkinson  is  a  high-school 
teacher  in  Chicago. 


Vernon  C.  Beebe  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Seventh  Ward  Re- 
publican Organization  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Beebe  is  the  head  of  an  ad- 
vertising business  with  offices  at 
151 5   Masonic  Temple. 

Grace  M.  Charles  lives  at  150 
North  Cuyler  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

David  Charles  Cook,  Jr.,  is  with 
the  David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Com- 
pany in   Elgin,   111. 

Louise   G.    Larrabee   lives   at   5106 
Cornell  Ave.,  Chicago. 
1006 

Grace  Beed  resides  at  3402  Har- 
rison St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gertrude  L.  Bouton,  now  Mrs. 
Harold  L.  Axtell,  lives  in  Moscow, 
Idaho. 

Herbert  H.  Bunzel,  Ph.D.,  '09, 
has  been  appointed  biochemical  ex- 
pert in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Raymond  H.  Burke  is  director  of 
music  in  Miami  University,  Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Ella  May  Jones  is  a  teacher  in 
the  Chicago  schools. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon  is  a  graduate 
student  in  physics  and  mathematics 
at  the  University. 

Arthur  Newcomb  has  resigned 
his  position  as  Assistant  General 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  at  the  University.  He  will 
devote  his  time  to  the  completion 
of  his  studies  in  the  Divinity  Schooi. 

Nellie  E.  Oxnam  lives  at  home 
at  331   Englewood  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Joseph  Pedott  has  received  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of /Philosophy,  magna 
cum  laude,  from  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  intends  to  go  to  Paris 
to  study  under  the  economist,  Paul 
LeRoy-Beaulieu. 

William  H.  Symmes  resides  at 
4.700  North  Paulina  St.,  Chicago. 

Hattie  C.  Vannatta  is  a  high- 
school  teacher  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

1007 

Maud  Butts  is  engaged  as  a 
teacher  and  lives  at  6040  Ingleside 
Ave.,   Chicago. 

Grace  M.  Fernald  lives  at  2034 
North  Capitol  St.,  Washington, 
D.   C. 

Gertrude  Lennes  lives  at  Heone, 
Norway. 
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Yoshitaro  Nakamura  is  teaching 
in  Seattle,  Wash.  His  address  is 
909  First  Ave. 

Chauncey  Pettibone  is  research 
assistant  in  the  department  of 
chemistry  at   Harvard. 

Eleanor  Whiteford  is  teaching  at 
Sandwich,  III. 

igoS 

Winifred  Barnett  is  employed  in 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  Barnhart  is  living  at 
home   in  Gre^nsburg,   Pa. 

Portia  Games  is  a  teacher  of 
reading  with  studio  at  410  Handel 
Hall,  Chicago. 

Gertrude  Olive  Dickerman  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at 
Libertyville.  111. 

Grace  Bell  Dotts  is  teaching  in 
Denver,  Colo.  Her  address  is  920 
Ogden  Ave.,  Denver. 

Carrie  E.  T.  Dracass  is  teaching 
in  the  Englewood  High  School. 
She  recently  edited  an  edition  of 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns  and  Ivan- 
hoe. 

George  A.  Harper  lives  at  1424 
Forest   Ave.,   Wilmette,   111. 

Ruby  Lee  Lamb,  A.M.,  is  teach- 
ing in   Darling,   Pa. 

Arthur  Eli  Myer  is  a  minister  in 
Charles  City,  la. 

Fred  M.  Outhouse  is  practicing 
law  in  Chicago  with  offices  at  1207, 
13s  Adams  St. 

Channing  Lovell  Sentz  is  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  with  offices 
at   1003   Atwood   Bldg.,   Chicago. 


Alice  Bright,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Parker, 
lives  at  6023  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

John  Vincent  Balch  is  teaching 
at  the  St.  Albans  School  at  Knox- 
ville.  111. 

George  A.  Stephens  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  political 
economy  department  at  the  Univer- 
sity of   Nebraska. 


'09.     Harry     Osgood     Latham     to 
Marjorie   Scholle. 


MAitRlAGES 

'97.  Frank  Earl  Hering  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Claribell  Orton  on 
January  21,  in  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Mr.  Hering  is  national  president  of 
the  Fraternal   Order  of   Eagks. 

'04.  Lambert  A.  Hopkins,  ex, 
was  married  to  Marion  Stinchfield, 
'09,  on  Saturday,  March  5,  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
well  known  as  a  track  athlete  while 
in  the  University.  They  will  make 
their  home  in  Chicago. 

'06.  Helen  Newr^an  Roney  was 
married  to  Lieutenant  Commander 
Henry  B.  Price,  U.  S.  N.,  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  at  Burlington,  la.  They 
will  make  their  home  in  Washington. 

'08.  Hortense  L.  Becker  was 
married  to  Charles  Stumes  of 
Chicago  on  February  23  at  the 
Standard   Club   in   Chicago. 

'08.  George  D.  Buckley,  ex,  was 
married  to  Helen  Catharine  Ma- 
loney,  ex-'o8,  on  February  10  at  the 
home  of  the  bride   in  Ottawa,   111. 

'08.  Jack  W.  Nickolson,  ex,  was 
married  to  Wenona  Greiss,  of 
Austin,  111.,  on  December  23,  1909. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nickolson  will  re- 
side in  Ellis,  Kan,  where  the  groom 
is  in  the  mercantile  business. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'08.  Jack  Ransom  to  Gladys 
Baxter,  '08. 

'08.  Ethel  Witkowsky  to  Hugo 
Pick. 


DEATHS 

'72.  Hervey  Wistar  Booth  died  on 
Januarv  6,  1910,  at  his  home  in  Oak 
Park,  111. 

'80.  Francis  T.  Colby  died  at  his 
home  on  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago, 
December  22,  1909,  after  an  illness 
of  eight  years.  He  was  49  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Colby  was  formerly  colonel  of 
the   Seventh  Regiment  I.   N.   G. 

'87.  Clement  Geiger,  ex,  known 
as  actor  and  author  under  the  name 
of  Clay  Clement,  died  on  February 
27,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'01.  Julia  E.  Kennedy  died  last 
month  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  after  a 
long  illness.  She  was  61  years  old 
at  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss 
Kennedy  was  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Seattle  in  188& 
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'02.  Dr.  William  G.  Tight  died 
recently  in  New  Mexico.  He  was 
president  of  the  University  of  New 
Mexico. 

'04.  Willard  Walter  Wynekoop 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  Febru- 
ary 19,  at  the  home  of  his  mother, 
4442  Sheridan  Road,  of  pneumonia. 


He  took  a  J.D.  degree  from  the 
University  in  1906  and  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Chicago. 

'07.  Grace  Noblett  died  Satur- 
day, February  19,  at  the  home  of 
her  parents  in  Springfield,  111.,  of 
consumption. 
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PRACTICAL  SCIENCF 

BY  JOHN  MERLE  COULTER,  PH.D. 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 

MEN  who  spend  their  lives  in  universities  are  apt  to  develop  cer- 
tain unfortunate  peculiarities.  These  peculiarities  may  not 
make  them  less  happy,  or  less  useful  to  their  professional  students, 
but  they  diminish  the  appreciation  of  the  community  at  large.  In 
the  life  of  an  instructor  or  an  investigator  of  university  rank  there 
is  a  peculiar  kind  of  isolation  that  is  sure  to  react. 

It  is  partly  the  isolation  of  a  subject,  which  is  usually  more  or  less 
segregated  from  general  human  interests,  at  least  in  the  aspects  of 
it  the  university  man  is  cultivating.  As  a  consequence,  he  feels 
that  his  world  is  quite  apart  from  that  one  in  which  the  majority 
of  men  are  living.  He  is  conscious  of  an  interest  distinct  from 
their  interests,  which  seem  therefore  relatively  trivial.  This  sense 
of  intellectual  aloofness  does  not  result  in  a  feeling  of  loneliness 
but  rather  in  a  feeling  of  superiority,  unconscious  in  many  cases, 
but  often  naively  expressed. 

It  is  also  the  isolation  of  authority,  which  comes  from  mastery 
of  a  subject  and  from  association  with  students  wh®  recognize  this 
mastery.  To  speak  with  authority  in  intellectual  matters,  to  give 
the  deciding  word,  to  meet  a  constant  succession  of  inferiors,  is 
apt  to  affect  any  man's  brain.  Either  he  becomes  dogmatic  in 
expression,  or  he  must  hold  himself  in  check  with  an  effort.  It  is 
the  same  reaction  that  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  clergy, 

^  Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  March  15,  1910. 
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when  acknowledged  authority  in  position  resulted  in  an  assumption 
of  authority  in  belief. 

The  larger  the  university,  the  more  intense  does  this  sense  of 
the  isolation  of  superiority  and  of  authority  become,  for  it  is  stimu- 
lated by  association  with  its  own  kind.  There  is  much  honest  effort 
to  break  down  this  barrier  between  the  scholars  who  represent  uni- 
versities, and  the  great  host  of  men  who  represent  the  community. 
These  men  are  not  so  isolated,  but  they  are  just  as  dogmatic  in  their 
own  way,  and  they  are  immensely  influential.  Even  when  the  two 
groups  mingle,  the  scholar  is  often  only  a  man  of  incidental  interest, 
who  possesses  much  curious  information  about  many  useless  things. 
And  the  scholar  usually  enjoys  being  drawn  out  and  made  to  dis- 
play his  curiosities,  for  it  has  the  familiar  flavor  of  the  classroom, 
with  its  intellectually  inferior  students. 

Of  course  such  contact  between  scholar  and  community  is  not 
the  effective  one,  for  it  is  merely  that  of  audience  and  entertainer. 
Here  are  two  groups  of  men,  both  powerfully  equipped,  who  should 
be  mutually  stimulating  in  all  that  makes  for  progress.  Mutual 
stimulation  can  follow  only  after  mutual  understanding.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  explain  the  community  to  the  scholar ;  but  rather  to 
explain  the  scholar  to  the  community.  Even  this  subject  is  far  too 
large,  for  scholarship  has  many  phases,  all  the  way  from  artistic 
appreciation  to  scientific  synthesis.  I  shall  try  to  explain  in  outline 
only  the  scientific  aspect  of  scholarship,  and  its  significance  to  the 
community. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public  is  somewhat  interested  in  scientific 
research.  The  most  available  index  of  the  present  interest  is 
furnished  probably  by  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  which  try 
either  to  respond  to  the  desires  of  their  readers,  or  to  cultivate 
desires.  Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  material  they  furnish, 
which  may  be  said  to  deal  with  research,  shows  that  it  is  scanty 
in  amount,  sensational  in  form,  and  usually  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
fact  that  it  is  scanty  in  amount  is  a  cause  for  congratulation,  if  it 
must  involve  the  two  other  features.  The  sensational  form  is  a 
concession  to  what  is  conceived  to  be  public  taste;  and  while  to  a 
scientific  man  this  form  seems  to  exhibit  the  worst  possible  taste,  the 
serious  objection  is  that  to  secure  the  form  truth  is  usually  sacri- 
ficed. Some  of  the  results  of  this  kind  of  information  are  as 
follows : 

Men  engaged  in  research  are  looked  upon  in  general  as  in- 
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offensive  but  curious  and  useless  members  of  the  social  order.  If 
an  investigator  touches  now  and  then  upon  something  that  the  public 
regards  as  useful,  he  is  singled  out  as  a  glaring  exception.  If  an 
investigation  lends  itself  to  announcement  in  an  exceedingly  sensa- 
tional form,  as  if  it  were  uncovering  deep  mysteries,  the  investi- 
gator becomes  a  "wizard,"  and  his  lightest  utterance  is  treated  as 
an  oracle.  The  result  is  that  if  the  intelligent  reading  public  were 
asked  to  recite  the  distinguished  names  in  science,  they  would 
name  perhaps  one  or  two  real  investigators  unfortunate  enough 
to  be  in  the  public  eye,  several  "wizards,"  and  still  more  charlatans. 
The  great  body  of  real  investigators  are  known  only  to  their 
colleagues,  thankful  that  they  are  not  included  in  any  public 
hall  of  fame.  And  yet  the  public  is  not  to  be  blamed,  for  it  is 
.  giving  its  best  information;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  even  such 
information  indicates  an  interest  that  would  be  wiser  were  it  better 
directed.  This  better  direction  is  dammed  up  behind  a  wall  of 
professional  pride,  which  makes  an  investigator  look  askance  at 
any  colleague  who  has  broken  through  it.  The  intelligent  public 
is  certainly  interested,  but  it  is  just  as  certainly  not  intelligently 
interested.    I  wish  to  analyze  the  situation  briefly. 

There  is  a  conventional  application  of  the  term  science,  which  I 
shall  use  for  convenience.  Thus  applied,  there  has  arisen  a  classifi- 
cation of  science  into  two  phases,  called  pure  science  and  applied 
science.  This  distinction  is  one  that  not  only  exists  in  the  public 
mind,  but  it  is  also  reinforced  by  published  statements  from  col- 
leges and  universities.  An  attempt  to  define  these  two  kinds  of 
science  reveals  the  fact  that  the  distinction  is  a  general  impression 
rather  than  a  clear  statement.  A  general  impression  is  usually 
sufficient  for  the  public,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
universities. 

If  the  impression  be  analyzed,  it  seems  that  pure  science  is  of 
no  material  service  to  mankind;  and  that  applied  science  has  to  do 
with  the  mechanism  of  our  civilization.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
is  based  upon  material  output.  In  other  words,  pure  science  only 
knows  things,  while  applied  science  knows  how  to  do  things.  This 
impression,  rather  than  distinction,  has  been  unfortunate  in  several 
ways. 

The  public,  as  represented  by  the  modern  American  community, 
believes  in  doing  things ;  and  therefore  to  them  pure  science  seems 
useless,  and  its  devotees  appear  as  ornamental  rather  than  as  vital 
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members  of  human  society,  to  be  admired  rather  than  used.  The 
reaction  of  this  sentiment  upon  opportunities  for  the  cultivation 
of  pure  science  is  obvious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  universities,  as  represented  by  their 
investigators,  beheve  in  knowing  things;  and  therefore  to  them 
applied  science  seems  to  be  a  waste  of  investigative  energy,  and  its 
devotees  appear  to  be  unscientific,  very  useful  but  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  belonging  to  the  scientific  cult.  The  reaction  of  this 
sentiment  sometimes  has  been  to  avoid  the  investigation  of  problems 
that  have  an  obvious  practical  application,  and  to  justify  Lowell's 
definition  of  a  university  as  "a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  taught." 

In  this  atmosphere  of  mutual  misunderstanding  the  public  and 
the  universities  have  continued  to  exist  and  to  make  progress,  all 
the  time  acknowledging  their  interdependence  by  mutual  service. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a  new  spirit  is  taking  possession  of 
the  public  and  it  has  invaded  the  universities.  In  fact,  so  con- 
spicuous have  the  universities  become  in  the  movement  that  they 
seem  to  be  the  leaders;  certainly  they  furnish  the  trained  leaders. 
The  new  spirit  that  is  beginning  to  dominate  increasingly  is  the 
spirit  of  mutual  service.  It  is  called  by  a  variety  of  names,  de- 
pendent upon  the  group  that  proclaims  it;  it  is  narrow  or  broad  in 
its  application,  dependent  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  equipment 
of  its  promoters ;  but  it  is  the  same  enduring  idea. 

The  university  is  no  longer  conceived  of  as  a  scholastic  cloister, 
a  refuge  for  the  intellectually  impractical;  but  as  an  organization 
whose  mission  is  to  serve  society  in  the  largest  possible  way.  Fur- 
thermore, this  service  is  conceived  of  not  merely  as  the  indirect 
contribution  of  trained  minds,  a  contribution  of  inestimable  value, 
as  we  believe;  but  also  as  the  direct  contribution  of  assistance  in 
solving  the  problems  that  confront  community  life. 

This  new  animating  spirit  is  so  attractive  and  inspiring,  appeal- 
ing to  what  seem  to  be  our  best  impulses,  that  it  threatens  to  become 
a  real  danger  not  only  to  universities,  but  to  the  whole  scheme  of 
education  down  to  the  primary  school.  The  reaction  is  natural,  and 
therefore  inevitable;  but  its  demands  must  be  recognized  as  repre- 
senting the  primary  and  extreme  recoil  stage  of  a  new  motive.  The 
new  motive  must  not  eliminate  all  the  old  motives,  but  must  adjust 
itself  efficiently  among  them.  For  example,  there  is  abroad  an 
increasingly  insistent  demand  that  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  all  instruction  in  pure  science  shall  be  discarded  and  various 
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forms  of  applied  science  substituted,  the  imaginary  distinction 
being  that  which  has  been  indicated.  The  same  pressure  is  being 
felt  in  the  college,  not  to  the  extent  of  substitution,  but  to  the  extent 
of  adding  impossible  courses  and  weakening  existing  ones.  My 
present  thesis,  however,  is  interested  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the 
same  pressure  has  begun  to  be  applied  to  the  research  work  at 
universities.  This  pressure  is  applied  not  only  by  public  demand, 
which  voices  the  supporting  constituency  of  most  universities, 
especially  of  the  Middle  West;  but  also  by  the  extensive  scientific 
work  of  state  and  federal  governments,  in  which  for  the  most  part 
the  immediate  practical  aspect  must  dominate.  The  more  recent 
developments  at  our  state  universities  are  impressive  illustrations 
of  this  pressure;  and  as  a  result,  in  such  universities  scientific  re- 
search, in  connection  with  problems  that  do  not  seem  to  be  related 
at  present  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  is  living  in  a  depressing 
atmosphere. 

It  is  time  for  the  public  and  for  the  managers  of  universities 
to  understand  the  real  relation  that  exists  between  what  they 
have  been  pleased  to  call  pure  science  and  applied  science.  I  cannot 
hope  to  make  a  statement  that  will  appeal  to  all  concerned,  but  it 
may  serve  some  useful  purpose. 

As  an  introductory  illustration,  there  may  be  outlined  the  usual 
steps  that  science  has  taken  in  the  material  service  of  mankind.  An 
investigator,  stimulated  only  by  what  has  been  called  "the  delirious 
but  divine  desire  to  know,"  is  attracted  by  a  problem.  No  thought 
of  its  usefulness  in  a  material  way  is  in  his  mind ;  he  wishes  simply 
to  make  a  contribution  to  knowledge.  No  one  can  appreciate  the 
labor,  the  patience,  the  intellectual  equipment  involved  in  such  work 
unless  he  has  undertaken  it  himself.  The  investigator  succeeds  in 
solving  his  problem,  and  is  satisfied.  Later,  perhaps  many  years 
later,  some  other  scientific  man  discovers  that  the  results  of  the 
former  may  be  used  to  revolutionize  some  process  of  manufacture, 
some  method  of  transportation  or  communication,  some  empirical 
formula  of  agriculture,  some  practice  in  medicine  or  surgery.  The 
application  is  made  and  the  world  applauds;  but  the  applause  is 
chiefly  for  the  second  man,  the  practical  man.  Any  analysis  of  the 
situation,  however,  shows  that  to  the  practical  result  both  men  con- 
tributed, and  in  that  sense  both  men,  the  first  no  less  than  the 
second,  were  of  immense  material  service.     The  ratio  that  exists 
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between  scientific  men  of  the  first  type  and  those  of  the  second  is 
not  known,  but  there  is  very  great  disparity. 

Another  illustration  is  needed  as  a  corollary.  In  this  case  an 
investigator,  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  serve  the  community,  is 
attracted  by  a  problem.  He  also  wishes  to  make  a  contribution  to 
knowledge.  He  succeeds  in  solving  his  problem,  perhaps  makes  his 
own  application,  and  is  satisfied.  Later,  some  other  scientific  man 
discovers  that  the  results  of  the  former  may  be  used  to  revolutionize 
certain  fundamental  conceptions  of  science.  His  statement  is  made 
and  the  scientific  world  applauds;  and  this  time  also  the  applause 
is  chiefly  for  the  second  man,  the  pure  scientist.  The  analysis  of 
this  case  shows,  however,  that  to  the  scientific  result  both  men 
contributed ;  and  that  both  men  were  of  large  scientific  service. 

A  third  illustration  is  needed  to  complete  the  real  historical 
picture  of  progress  in  scientific  knowledge  and  in  its  material  appli- 
cations. A  practical  man,  not  trained  as  an  investigator,  faces  the 
problem  of  obtaining  some  new  and  useful  result.  His  only  method 
is  to  apply  empirically  certain  formulae  that  have  been  developed  by 
science,  but  with  ingenuity  and  patience  he  succeeds,  although  he 
is  not  able  to  analyze  his  results.  And  yet,  his  procedure  reveals  to 
a  trained  investigator  a  method  or  certain  data  that  lead  to  a  scien- 
tific synthesis  of  the  first  order. 

With  such  illustrations  taken  to  represent  the  actual  historical 
situation,  what  may  be  some  of  the  conclusions  ? 

It  is  evident  that  responsibility  for  the  material  results  of  science 
is  to  be  shared  by  those  engaged  in  pure  science,  those  engaged  in 
applied  science,  and  those  not  trained  in  science  at  all.  The  only 
distinction  is  not  in  the  result,  therefore,  but  in  the  intent.  As  one 
of  my  colleagues  has  aptly  said,  the  difference  between  pure 
science  and  applied  science,  in  their  practical  aspects,  resolves  itself 
into  the  difference  between  murder  and  manslaughter;  it  lies  in  the 
intention.  So  long  as  the  world  gets  the  results  of  science,  it  is  not 
likely  to  trouble  itself  about  the  intention.  In  every  end  result  of 
science  that  reaches  the  public,  there  is  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
contributions.  Between  the  source  of  energy  and  the  point  of 
application,  there  may  be  much  machinery,  and  perhaps  none  of  it 
can  be  eliminated  from  the  final  estimate  of  values.  And  yet,  the 
public  is  in  danger  of  gazing  at  the  practical  electric  light  and  for- 
getting the  impractical  power  house;  and  schools  are  being  asked 
to  turn  on  the  electric  light  and  to  shut  off  the  power  house. 
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Another  conclusion  is  that  all  application  must  have  something 
to  apply,  arxi  that  application  alone  would  presently  result  in 
sterility.  There  must  be  perennial  contributions  to  knowledge,  with 
or  without  immediately  useful  intent,  that  application  may  possess 
a  wide  and  fertile  field  for  cultivation.  It  is  just  here  that  the 
menace  to  education  is  evident.  When  education  in  science  becomes 
a  series  of  prescriptions,  to  be  followed  without  understanding  and 
without  perspective,  it  will  train  apprentices  rather  than  intelligent 
thinkers.  Of  course  there  is  a  place  for  just  this  kind  of  training 
and  there  are  individuals  who  need  it;  but  the  place  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  schools  for  general  education,  and  the  individuals  are 
evidently  not  all  those  who  pass  through  these  schools,  or  even  a 
majority  of  them. 

A  third  conclusion  is  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  immediately 
useful  problems  that  would  compel  their  avoidance  by  an  investi- 
gator who  wishes  to  contribute  to  knowledge.  While  such  an  in- 
vestigator should  never  be  handicapped  by  the  utilitarian  motive,  at 
the  same  time  he  should  never  be  perversely  non-utilitarian.  I  feel 
free  to  make  this  statement,  for  perhaps  no  field,  within  the  confines 
of  my  own  general  subject,  seems  to  be  more  non-utilitarian  than  the 
special  one  I  have  chosen  to  cultivate.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
university,  especially  one  dominated  by  research,  should  not  include 
among  its  investigations  some  that  are  of  immediate  concern  to 
the  public  welfare. 

A  final  conclusion  may  be  that  all  science  is  one;  that  pure 
science  is  often  immensely  practical;  that  applied  science  is  often 
very  pure  science;  and  that  between  the  two  there  is  no  dividing 
line.  They  are  like  the  end  members  of  a  long  and  intergrading 
series;  very  distinct  in  their  isolated  and  extreme  expression,  but 
completely  connected.  If  distinciion  must  be  expressed  in  terms 
where  no  sharp  distinction  exists,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  happy 
suggestion,  made  by  one  of  my  colleagues,  is  the  distinction  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  fundamental  and  superficial.  They  are  terms 
of  comparison  and  admit  of  every  intergrade.  In  general,  a  uni- 
versity devoted  to  research  should  be  interested  in  the  fundamental 
things  of  science,  the  larger  truths,  that  increase  the  general  per- 
spective of  knowledge  and  may  underlie  the  possibilities  of  material 
progress  in  many  directions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  immediate 
material  needs  of  the  community  are  to  be  met  by  the  superficial 
things  of  science,  the  external  touch  of  more  fundamental  things. 
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The  series  may  move  in  either  direction,  but  its  end  members  must 
always  hold  the  same  relative  positions.  The  first  stimulus  may 
be  our  need,  and  a  superficial  science  meets  it,  but  in  so  doing  it 
may  put  us  on  the  trail  that  leads  to  the  fundamentals  of  science. 
,On  the  other  hand,  the  fundamentals  may  be  gripped  first,  and 
only  later  find  some  superficial  expression.  The  series  is  often 
attacked  first  in  some  intermediate  region,  and  probably  most  of 
the  research  in  pure  science  may  be  so  placed ;  that  is,  it  is  relatively 
fundamental ;  but  it  is  also  relatively  superficial.  The  real  progress 
of  science  is  away  from  the  superficial  toward  the  fundamental; 
and  the  more  fundamental  are  our  results,  the  more  extensive  may 
be  their  superficial  expression.  In  short,  my  subject,  "practical 
science,"  is  no  subject  at  all,  if  it  implies  a  special  kind  of  science, 
for  all  science  is  practical. 

I  cannot  leave  science  in  the  position  of  working  on  the  chance 
that  some  of  its  results  may  be  found  some  day  to  be  of  material 
service  to  mankind.  I  have  been  speaking  the  language  of  those 
who  measure  usefulness  in  terms  of  its  market  price,  and  even  at 
that  low  level  the  results  of  science  easily  control  the  market.  Per- 
haps there  are  some  who  think  that  this  is  the  only  level  at  which 
the  usefulness  of  science  is  conspicuous ;  for  it  is  often  thought  of 
as  the  Pullman  car  of  our  civilization,  and  not  the  passenger; 
something  that  contributes  to  our  convenience  and  comfort,  but 
something  quite  apart  from  our  intellectual  and  moral  selves. 

To  my  mind,  the  largest  usefulness  of  science,  its  contribution 
of  immeasurable  value  to  human  welfare,  is  on  the  intellectual 
level.  It  has  developed  and  is  continuing  to  develop  the  scientific 
attitude  of  mind,  an  attitude  that  has  literally  revolutionized  think- 
ing, so  that  all  subjects  and  all  education  have  become  scientific. 
No  more  impressive  testimony  to  this  wide  and  revolutionary 
influence  of  the  scientific  spirit  could  be  given  than  that  contained 
in  the  numerous  memorial  volumes  of  last  year  in  honor  of  Charles 
Darwin,  for  his  contribution  was  not  so  much  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  as  the  scientific  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the  volume  from 
his  own  university  illustrates  this  most  compactly.  It  contains 
papers  written  by  29  men,  easily  among  the  leaders  in  their  respec- 
tive fields,  and  representing  the  widest  possible  range  of  universities, 
and  all  united  in  saying  that  this  embodiment  of  the  scientific  spirit 
revolutionized  not  only  zoology  and  botany  and  geology  and 
astronomy,  but  also  the  study  of  language,  of  history,  of  sociology. 
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of  philosophy,  and  of  religion.  This  means  that  all  subjects  worthy 
of  study  and  worthily  studied  have  become  scientific.  It  also  means 
that  this  same  scientific  attitude  is  available  for  our  social  problems, 
immensely  more  important  and  vital  than  our  material  problems,  for 
they  deal  with  real  human  welfare.  Without  attempting  to  analyze 
in  any  adequate  way  what  has  been  called  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind,  or  the  scientific  spirit,  I  wish  to  indicate  three  of  its  useful 
characteristics. 

I.  It  is  a  spirit  of  inquiry. — In  our  experience  we  encounter  a 
vast  body  of  established  belief  in  reference  to  all  important  sub- 
jects, such  as  society,  government,  education,  religion,  etc.  It  is 
well  if  our  encounter  be  only  objective,  for  it  is  generally  true,  and 
a  more  dangerous  fact,  that  we  find  ourselves  cherishing  a  large 
body  of  belief,  often  called  hereditary,  but  of  course  the  result 
of  early  association.  Nothing  seems  more  evident  than  that  all 
this  established  belief  that  we  encounter  belongs  to  two  categories : 
the  priceless  result  of  generations  of  experience,  and  heirloom  rub- 
bish. Toward  this  whole  body  of  belief  the  scientific  attitude  of 
mind  is  one  of  unprejudiced  inquiry.  So  far  as  the  attitude  is 
prejudiced,  it  is  unscientific.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  iconoclasm, 
but  an  examination  of  the  foundations  of  belief.  It  is  evident  that 
this  spirit  is  diametrically  opposed  to  intolerance,  and  that  it  can 
find  no  common  ground  with  those  who  afiirm  confidently  that  the 
present  organization  of  society  is  as  good  as  it  can  be;  that  our 
republic  represents  the  highest  possible  expression  of  man  in  ref- 
erence to  government;  that  the  past  has  discovered  all  that  is  best 
in  education;  that  the  mission  of  religion  is  to  conserve  the  past 
rather  than  to  grow  into  the  future.  This  is  not  the  spirit  of  unrest, 
of  discomfort,  but  the  evidence  of  a  mind  whose  every  avenue  is 
open  to  the  approach  of  truth  from  every  direction.  For  fear  of 
being  misunderstood,  I  hasten  to  say  that  this  beneficial  result  of 
scientific  training  does  not  come  to  all  those  who  cultivate  it,  any 
more  than  is  the  Christlike  character  developed  in  all  those  who 
profess  Christianity.  I  regret  to  say  that  even  some  who  bear 
great  names  in  science  have  been  as  dogmatic  as  the  most  rampant 
theologian.  But  the  dogmatic  scientist  and  theologian  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  examples  of  "the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness,"  for 
the  general  ameliorating  influence  of  religion  and  of  science  are 
none  the  less  apparent.     It  is  not  the  speech  of  the  conspicuous 
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few  that  is  leavening  the  lump  of  human  thought,  but  the  quiet 
work  of  thousands  of  teachers. 

2.  It  is  a  spirit  which  demands  that  a  claimed  cause  shall  he 
demonstrated. — It  is  in  the  laboratory  that  one  first  really  appre- 
ciates how  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  the  count  in  considering 
any  result,  and  what  an  element  of  uncertainty  an  unknown  factor 
introduces.  Even  when  the  factors  of  some  simple  result  are  well 
in  hand,  and  we  can  combine  them  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
the  result  will  appear,  we  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  our  conclusion 
as  to  what  in  the  combination  has  produced  the  result.  For  example, 
the  forms  of  certain  plants  were  changed  at  will,  by  supplying  to 
their  surrounding  medium  various  substances.  It  was  easy  to  obtain 
definite  results,  and  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the  chemical 
structure  of  these  particular  substances  produced  the  result,  and 
our  prescription  was  narrowed  to  certain  substances.  Later  it 
was  discovered  that  the  results  are  not  due  to  the  chemical  nature 
of  the  substances,  but  to  a  physical  condition  developed  by  their 
presence,  a  condition  which  may  be  developed  by  other  substances 
or  by  no  substances ;  and  so  our  prescription  was  much  enlarged. 

There  is  a  broad  application  here.  In  education,  we  are  in 
danger  of  slavery  to  subjects.  Having  observed  that  certain  ones 
may  be  used  to  produce  certain  results,  we  prescribe  them  as  essen- 
tial to  the  process,  without  taking  into  account  the  possibility  that 
other  subjects  may  produce  similar  results.  In  religion,  we  are  in 
danger  of  formulating  some  specific  line  of  conduct  as  essential  to 
the  result,  and  of  condemning  those  who  do  not  adhere  to  it.  That 
there  may  be  many  lines  of  approach  to  a  given  result,  if  that  result 
be  a  general  condition,  is  a  hard  lesson  for  mankind  to  learn. 

If  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  at  the  real  factors  of  a  simple  result 
in  the  laboratory,  and  still  more  difficult  to  interpret  the  significance 
of  factors  when  found,  in  what  condition  must  we  be  in  reference 
to  the  immensely  more  complex  problems  that  confront  us  in  social 
organization,  government,  education,  and  religion,  especially  when 
it  is  added  that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  offered  answers 
to  these  problems  have  had  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  reaching  truth?  The  proper  effect  of  such  knowledge  is  not 
despair,  but  an  attentive  and  receptive  mind. 

The  prevailing  belief  among  the  untrained  is  that  any  result  may 
be  explained  by  some  single  factor  operating  as  a  cause.  They 
seem  to  have  no  conception  of  the  fact  that  the  cause  of  every 
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result  is  made  up  of  a  combination  of  interacting  factors,  often  in 
numbers  and  combinations  that  are  absolutely  bewildering  to  con- 
template. An  enthusiast  discovers  some  one  thing  which  he  regards 
and  perhaps  all  right-thinking  people  regard  as  an  evil  in  society  or 
in  government,  and  straightway  this  explains  for  him  the  whole  of 
our  present  unhappy  condition.  This  particular  tare  must  be  rooted 
up,  and  rooted  up  immediately,  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
possible  destruction  of  the  plants  we  must  cultivate. 

This  habit  of  considering  only  one  factor,  when  perhaps  many 
are  involved,  indicates  a  very  primitive  and  untrained  condition  of 
mind.  It  is  fortunate  when  the  leaders  of  public  sentiment  have 
gotten  hold  of  one  real  factor.  They  may  overdo  it,  and  work 
damage  by  insisting  upon  some  special  form  of  action  on  account 
of  it,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  is  the  truth.  It  is  naore  apt  to  be  the 
case,  however,  that  the  factor  claimed  holds  no  relation  whatsoever 
to  the  result.  This  is  where  political  demagoguery  gets  in  its  most 
unrighteous  work,  and  is  the  soil  in  which  the  noxious  weeds  of 
destructive  socialism,  charlatanism,  and  religious  cant  flourish. 

3.  It  keeps  one  close  to  the  facts. — There  seems  to  be  abroad  a 
notion  that  one  may  start  with  a  single  well-attested  fact,  and  by 
some  logical  machinery  construct  an  elaborate  system  and  reach 
an  authentic  conclusion,  much  as  the  world  has  imagined  that 
Cuvier  could  do  if  a  single  bone  were  furnished  him.  The  result 
is  bad,  even  though  the  fact  may  have  an  unclouded  title.  But  it 
happens  too  often  that  great  superstructures  have  been  reared  upon 
a  fact  which  is  claimed  rather  than  demonstrated.  Facts  are  like 
stepping  stones ;  so  long  as  one  can  get  a  reasonably  close  series  of 
them  he  can  make  some  progress  in  a  given  direction,  but  when  he 
steps  beyond  them  he  flounders.  As  one  travels  away  from  a  fact 
its  significance  in  any  conclusion  becomes  more  and  more  attenuated, 
until  presently  the  vanishing  point  is  reached,  like  the  rays  of  light 
from  a  candle.  A  fact  is  really  influential  only  in  its  own  immediate 
vicinity ;  but  the  whole  structure  of  many  a  system  lies  in  the  region 
beyond  the  vanishing  point. 

Such  "vain  imaginings"  are  delightfully  seductive  to  many 
people,  whose  life  and  conduct  are  even  shaped  by  them.  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  large  development  of  this  phase  of  emotional 
insanity,  commonly  masquerading  under  the  name  of  "subtle  think- 
ing." Perhaps  the  name  is  expressive  enough,  if  it  means  thinking 
without  any  material  for  thought.    And  is  not  this  one  great  danger 
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of  our  educational  schemes,  when  special  stress  is  laid  upon  train- 
ing? There  is  danger  of  setting  to  work  a  mental  machine  without 
giving  it  suitable  material  upon  which  it  may  operate,  and  it  reacts 
upon  itself,  resulting  in  a  sort  of  mental  chaos.  An  active  mind, 
turned  in  upon  itself,  without  any  valuable  objective  material, 
certainly  can  never  reach  any  very  reliable  results.  It  is  the  trained 
scientific  spirit  which  recognizes  that  it  is  dangerous  to  stray  away 
very  far  from  the  facts,  and  that  the  farther  one  strays  away  the 
more  dangerous  it  becomes,  and  almost  inevitably  leads  to  self- 
deception. 

It  is  such  an  attitude  of  mind  that  scientific  training  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  service  of  mankind.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  scientific 
men  exhibit  this  attitude  to  the  full,  but  that  it  is  their  ideal.  This 
ideal  has  realized  some  tremendous  results  during  the  last  half 
century,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  it  is  accumulating  mo- 
mentum for  a  much  larger  expression.  Compared  with  this  contri- 
bution, the  material  usefulness  of  science  seems  tawdry.  In  general, 
the  world's  standards  of  usefulness  are  tawdry,  but  education  ought 
to  correct  them  rather  than  maintain  them. 

The  conclusion  is  that  all  science  is  immeasurably  useful,  from 
fundamental  to  superficial,  on  the  material  plane  and  on  the  intel- 
lectual plane ;  and  that  in  these  two  regions  of  human  need  it  is  the 
most  valuable  practical  asset  the  world  possesses. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  A  UNIVERSITY 
TO  MUSIC 

BY  WARDNER  WILLIAMS 

Former    Director    of    Music    in    the    University    of    Chicago ;    President    of    the 

Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Club 

IN  the  evolution  of  the  university  with  its  ever-widening  sphere  of 
investigation  and  instruction  in  its  various  schools  of  literature, 
science,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  sociology,  and  commerce,  music  is 
still  unprovided  for. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  university  to  stimulate  and  elevate 
every  form  of  knowledge  and  give  direction  to  its  ideals  and 
accomplishments.  No  profession  needs  the  fostering  care  and  appli- 
cation of  university  standards  more  than  does  the  profession  of 
music,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  university  needs  the  softening  and 
refining  influence  which  only  music  can  give.  There  is  an  obligation 
which  our  universities  owe  to  the  musical  profession,  that  has  never 
yet  been  fulfilled.  It  is  to  the  throng  of  serious  students  of  music, 
scattered  over  the  world,  and  to  the  privilege  of  institutions  of 
higher  education,  to  assist  these  students,  that  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

The  art  centers  of  this  and  other  countries  are  filled  with 
thousands  of  American  students  seeking  instruction  in  music.  This 
throng  of  students  may  be  said  to  be  without  a  home,  or  adequate 
provision  for  their  instruction  within  university  walls  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  Naturally  these  students  must  go  where  they  can 
find  instruction,  although  subjected  to  standards  without  uniformity 
or  relation  to  other  branches  of  higher  education. 

The  atmosphere  and  environment  of  the  student  should  be  the 
best.  Who  can  sit  in  the  classroom  of  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  our  time,  Alexander  Guilmant,  knowing  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  before  him  are  to  be  the  future  organists  of  the  cathedrals  of 
France,  and  not  be  stirred  with  the  possibilities  of  development  of 
music  in  our  own  land;  or  who  could  have  come  into  the  presence 
of  Theodore  Thomas,  with  his  wonderful  faith  in  the  future  of 
American  music,  or  sit  under  the  spell  of  his  superb  orchestra,  and 
not  feel  the  power  of  an  ideal  realized  and  divinely  expressed  ? 

We  can  never  fully  adopt  either  German,  French,  English,  or 
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Italian  models,  for,  if  we  should,  they  would  not  be  American. 
The  American  student  should  avail  himself,  not  only  of  the  methods, 
culture,  and  ideals  of  one  school,  but  of  all  of  them. 

When  the  lamented  President  Harper  spoke  to  Mr.  Charles  T. 
Yerkes  concerning  an  observatory  for  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
replied:  "If  you  want  me  to  build  an  observatory  I  am  not  inter- 
ested, but  if  you  want  me  to  build  the  finest  observatory  and  erect 
the  largest  and  most  powerful  telescope  in  the  world,  I  will  do  it" ; 
and  he  did. 

In  the  founding  of  a  small  and  inadequate  school  of  music  I  am 
not  interested,  but  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  music  in 
America,  which  shall  be  the  most  complete  in  the  world,  I  earnestly 
plead.  It  is  due  to  America  to  have  such  a  school,  and  may  we 
not  add  that  we  would  like  to  see  it  established  as  a  part  of  the 
University  of  Chicago? 

The  old-time  thinker  would  say  this  is  visionary,  but  the  careful 
student  of  events  knows  that  every  great  achievement  is  first  a 
vision  in  the  mind  of  someone.  The  most  practical  men  of  our  age, 
or  of  any  age,  are  those  who  first  see  a  thing  and  then  produce  it; 
in  fact  their  vision  and  foresight  are  what  make  them  practical. 

After  having  visited  most  of  the  great  colleges  and  universities 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  besides  many  of  the  music  schools  of 
this  and  other  countries,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  with  a 
gift  of  sufficient  size  America  and  the  university  we  all  love  could 
have  the  greatest  school  of  music  in  the  world. 

Who  can  estimate  what  the  establishment  of  a  school  such  as 
this  suggests  would  mean  to  the  development  of  music  in  America  ? 
Thousands  of  talented  young  people  from  all  parts  of  our  land,  and 
foreign  countries  as  well,  would  seek  instruction  in  this  school, 
which  would  become  a  model  and  a  standard  for  the  entire  world. 

With  a  faculty  representing  the  best  of  the  schools  of  the  old 
world,  as  well  as  the  best  musical  educators  of  our  country,  and 
with  an  attendance  limited  to  persons  who  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  talent,  the  influence  of  such  an  institution  in  the  development  of 
music  in  America  is  beyond  the  ability  of  anyone  to  estimate. 
Where  could  such  a  school  be  established  to  so  great  advantage,  in 
serving  the  entire  nation,  as  in  Chicago?  Why  should  not  Chicago 
have  the  greatest  music  school  in  the  world,  and  why  should  not 
such  a  school  be  a  part  of  the  University  of  Chicago? 

A  school  of  music,  presided  over  by  an  executive  mind  that 
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realizes  its  possibilities  and  relates  it  to  the  other  departments  of 
the  university,  would  be  a  triumph  as  yet  unattained  in  the  cause 
of  musical  education. 

The  fact  that  many  musicians  are  one-sided  in  their  development 
is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
not  fostered  music  as  they  should.  Every  student  of  music  should 
be  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of  regular  university  work, 
along  with  his  professional  instruction.  The  profession  of  music 
can  never  attain  the  recognition  of  other  professions  until  this  is 
done.  Breadth  of  foundation  is  as  essential  to  music  as  it  is  to 
any  other  profession. 

The  university,  typifying  the  tree  of  knowledge,  with  its  ever- 
spreading  branches,  would  render  to  the  world  a  great  service  by 
taking  under  its  fostering  care  the  art  and  science  of  music,  now  left 
outside  the  pale  of  university  life. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  REPORT  FOR  THE 
YEAR  1908-9 

IN  March  there  was  issued  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
the  President's  Report  for  the  year  1908-9.  The  volume,  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty  pages,  is  opened  by  the  personal  report  of 
President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  (twenty-three  pages),  in  which  are 
considered  the  following  subjects:  Under  the  heading  of  "Finance": 
the  budget,  the  Press  and  journals,  the  Commons,  gifts,  deficits,  and 
needs ;  under  "The  Faculties" :  publications  and  research,  appoint- 
ments and  promotions,  and  the  Faculty  reorganization ;  under  "The 
Students":  attendance  and  geographical  distribution.  Other  sub- 
jects discussed  in  the  report  are  Scholarship  in  the  Colleges,  and 
Scholarship  in  the  Law  School.  As  a  matter  of  record  a  list  of 
honorary  degrees  conferred  by  the  University  from  June  18,  1901, 
to  December  18,  1908,  is  included  in  this  report;  and  there  is 
appended  a  full  statement  of  gifts  paid  in  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1909,  including  those  for  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature 
and  for  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library. 

The  report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts,  Literature,  and 
Science  is  presented  under  the  following  heads :  "Attendance," 
"Legislation,"  "Departments,"  "Instruction,"  "Scholarships,"  "Ad- 
ministration," and  "Appointments  to  Fellowships."  Under  "Legis- 
lation" are  presented  changes  in  entrance  requirements,  the  new 
marking  system,  rules  for  eligibility  for  public  appearance,  and 
organization  of  undergraduate  groups.  Under  "Departments,"  ref- 
erence is  made  to  the  death  of  Assistant  Professor  Paul  O.  Kern, 
of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  and 
that  of  Mr.  David  A.  Covington,  Assistant  in  the  Department  of 
Greek.  Under  "Instruction,"  are  discussed  the  distribution  of  in- 
struction through  the  four  quarters,  the  amount  of  work  required 
from  instructors,  and  the  marking  system;  under  "Scholarships," 
the  budget,  officers'  vouchers.  University  service  for  scholarship 
aid,  the  academic  work  of  scholars,  and  subsidy  vouchers;  and 
under  "Administration,"  the  Recorder's  office,  student  service,  and 
centralization    of    registration    and    routine    correspondence.      The 
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report  of  nine  pages  concludes  with  the  list  of  University  and 
Divinity  Fellows  appointed  for  the  year  1908-9. 

The  reports  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Literature  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Ogden  Graduate  School  of  Sci- 
ence are  followed  by  the  statistics  of  the  Graduate  Schools,  which 
show  the  institutions  from  which  the  students  have  entered  the 
Schools,  the  attendance,  the  higher  degrees  by  states  and  countries, 
and  the  total  higher  degrees  in  the  Graduate  Schools. 

The  reports  of  the  Deans  of  the  Divinity  School,  the  Law  School, 
Medical  Students,  College  of  Education,  University  High  School, 
University  Elementary  School,  the  Senior  Colleges,  the  College  of 
Commerce  and  Administration,  University  College,  the  Junior  Col- 
leges, Unclassified  Students,  and  the  Dean  of  Women  cover  about 
fifty  pages. 

The  University  Extension  Division  contains  reports  from  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Lecture-Study  and  Correspondence-Study  De- 
partments ;  and  there  are  also  reports  from  the  Associate  Librarian, 
the  Director  of  the  Haskell  Oriental  Museum,  and  the  Director  of 
the  University  Press.  University  Relations,  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  the  Religious  Agencies  of  the  University,  University 
Houses,  and  the  Board  of  Recommendations  are  likewise  represented 
in  the  Report. 

Reports  of  Research  in  Progress  include  those  from  twenty- 
four  departments  and  cover  seventeen  pages. 

The  reports  of  other  officers  include  those  of  the  Counsel  and 
Business  Manager,  the  Registrar,  and  the  Auditor,  the  report  of  the 
last  mentioned  containing  twelve  tables  and  covering  eighteen  pages. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of  the  publications  by  members 
of  the  Faculties  during  the  year  July  i,  1908,  to  July  i,  1909,  which 
covers  twenty-six  pages. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  ON  THE  EDUCATION 
OF  WOMEN 

IN  April  there  was  issued  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press 
a  significant  volume  entitled  The  Education  of  Women,  by 
Professor  Marion  Talbot,  of  the  Department  of  Household  Admin- 
istration, who  is  also  Dean  of  Women  in  the  University.  The 
volume,  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  considers  in.  Part  I, 
"Women's.  Activities,  Past  and  Present" ;  in  Part  II,  "The  Educa- 
tional Machinery";  and  in  Part  III,  "The  Collegiate  Education  of 
Women," 

In  the  opening  chapters  are  discussed  industrial  and  commercial 
changes  as  affecting  women,  and  also  civic,  philanthropic,  domestic, 
and  social  changes,  the  discussion  including  also  a  summary  and 
outlook.  In  the  chapters  of  Part  II  are  discussed  school  attendance, 
the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  Chicago,  a  woman's  college,  a 
state  university,  and  educational  progress.  The  chapter  headings 
of  the  last  division  of  the  book  are  the  following:  "The  Elective 
System,"  "The  College  Curriculum,"  "Social  Activities,"  "Hygienic 
Education,"  "The  Domestic  Environment,"  and  "Educational  Needs 
of  College  Women," 

In  the  prefatory  note  the  author  says : 

So  far  then  as  the  social  and  economic  arrangements  of  society  allot 
to  men  and  women  different  tasks,  so  far  must  the  educational  machinery 
be  developed  differently  for  the  two  sexes.  That  both  shall  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  sound  psychological  principles,  while  to  each  is  given  the  op- 
portunity for  being  trained  for  such  social  tasks  as  await  the  well-equipped 
member  of  a  modern  democratic  community,  is  the  ideal  to  be  sought. 

The  book  contains  twenty  chapters  and  an  index  of  seven  pages, 
and  is  dedicated  to  the  author's  colleague,  Sophonisba  Preston 
Breckinridge,  Assistant  Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Social  Economy  in  the  Department  of  Household  Administration. 
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THE  SOUTH  END  CENTER,  CHICAGO 

A  RECORD  of  the  successful  work  of  graduates  of  the  University 
in  settlements  and  neighborhood  clubs  in  Chicago  must  include 
the  results  achieved  by  Miss  Grace  Darling,  '97,  in  the  South  End 
Center  at  3212  Ninety-first  Street,  South  Chicago.  The  Center  was 
opened  in  November,  1907,  in  a  store  on  Superior  Avenue  which 
had  been  used  for  a  meat-market.  Miss  Darling  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  community  while  teaching  in  the  South  Chicago 
High  School.  The  South  End  Women's  Club  saw  the  need  for 
settlement  work  and  asked  Miss  Darling  to  take  charge  of  the 
undertaking.  By  May,  1908,  the  work  had  grown  to  such  propor- 
tions that  it  was  necessary  to  move  to  the  more  comfortable  and 
adequate  quarters  now  occupied  by  the  Center. 

Important  work  was  done  last  summer  when  the  Center  joined 
the  campaign  that  was  being  waged  all  over  Chicago  by  the  Health 
Department  and  the  United  Charities,  to  save  the  babies.  South 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  four  worst  districts  of  the  city  for  high  death- 
rate  among  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Hence  it  seemed 
best  for  the  settlement  to  co-operate  actively  in  the  movement,  and 
money  was  raised  to  employ  a  nurse  and  another  worker,  while  an 
interpreter  was  provided  by  the  United  Charities.  The  campaign 
consisted  mainly  of  house-to-house  visits  by  Miss  Sarah  Ryder,  a 
trained  nurse,  assisted  by  Miss  Louise  Cottrell,  and  Miss  Louise 
Frankowski,  a  Polish  interpreter.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was 
to  instruct  the  mothers  how  to  wash,  clothe,  and  feed  their  babies, 
and  to  persuade  them  to  send  the  sick  infants  to  the  baby  tent  pro- 
vided by  the  United  Charities.  Seventy  blocks  were  covered.  The 
number  of  visits  recorded  at  the  Health  Department  was  2,104. 
Re-visits  and  calls  of  inquiry  where  there  were  no  babies  raised 
the  total  to  more  than  four  times  this  number. 

Dr.  Caroline  Hedger,  who  was  in  close  touch  with  the  campaign 
for  the  saving  of  babies  declared  that  South  Chicago  showed  the 
greatest  reduction  in  death-rate  of  any  ward  in  the  summer  of 
1909.  Several  factors  enter  into  this  reduction:  the  campaign  for 
gardens;  the  baby  tent  and  visiting  of  the  United  Charities;  the 
system  of  medical  charity  carried  out  by  the  South  Chicago  Medical 
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Society;  the  wonderful  cleanliness  of  the  alleys;  and,  by  no  means 
least,  the  work  done  by  South  End  Center  in  bottling  and  distribut- 
ing milk,  making  house-to-house  visits  of  instruction,  and  attend- 
ing to  cases  needing  continued  care. 

From  July  i  to  January  i  the  modified  milk  for  babies,  which  is 
prepared  at  West  Adams  Street,  was  sent  out  in  quart  bottles,  and 
bottled  at  the  settlement.  The  bottling  of  the  milk  and  sterilizing 
the  bottles  required  four  hours'  work  daily.  In  addition,  the  nurse 
prepared  some  i,ooo  extra  feedings.  From  the  first  of  April,  1909, 
to  April,  1910,  South  End  Center  distributed  about  21,000  bottles. 

The  many  activities  conducted  at  the  Center  bring  an  average 
of  more  than  3,000  people  to  the  settlement  each  month.  These 
come  for  milk,  work,  advice,  and  to  attend  the  clubs  and  classes. 
These  include  a  class  in  the  English  language  for  foreigners,  which 
meets  three  times  a  week;  a  class  of  Servians  for  business  forms 
and  advanced  English;  a  grammar  class  of  young  women;  a  class 
of  young  women  in  elementary  English ;  a  reading  club ;  two  cooking 
classes ;  one  embroidery  class ;  a  sewing  club ;  graded  sewing  classes ; 
a  girl's  dancing  class ;  a  dancing  class  for  young  people ;  four  classes 
a  week  in  manual  training ;  a  boys'  club  known  as  the  Johnson  Club, 
and  another,  the  South  End  Stars ;  two  story  hours ;  two  open  clubs 
for  games ;  a  women's  club,  and  the  Day  Nursery  Association, 


THE  UNIVERSITY  RECORD 

EXERCISES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTY-FOURTH  CONVOCATION 

Professor  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Botany,  was  the  Convocation  orator  on  March  15,  1910,  his 
address,  which  was  given  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  being 
entitled  "Practical  Science."  The  address  appears  elsewhere  in  full 
in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  the 
evening  of  March  14.  In  the  receiving  line  were  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson ;  the  Convocation  orator,  Professor  John  Merle 
Coulter,  and  Mrs.  Coulter;  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Science,  Professor  George  Edgar  Vincent,  and  Mrs. 
Vincent. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  THE  SEVENTY-FOURTH  CONVOCATION 

At  the  Seventy-fourth  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  in  the 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  March  15,  1910,  four  students  were 
elected  to  membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  for  especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the  Univer- 
sity; and  twenty-three  students  were  elected  to  Sigma  Xi  for 
evidence  of  ability  in  research  work  in  science. 

Forty-three  students  received  the  title  of  Associate;  six,  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  twenty-seven,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy ;  and  twelve,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  Divinity  School  one  student  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  one  student  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  Law  School  three  students  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Law  (J.D.). 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  one 
student  was  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy,  and  one 
student  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  making  a  total  of  fifty-two 
degrees  (not  including  titles)  conferred  by  the  University  at  the 
Spring  Convocation. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  ORCHESTRAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  last  of  the  series  of  six  concerts  arranged  by  the  University 
Orchestral  Association  for  the  current  year  was  given  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  April  5  by  the  Theodore 
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Thomas  Orchestra  and  in  range  and  interest  was  a  striking  close 
to  the  series,  the  composers  represented  including  Beethoven,  Schu- 
mann, Goldmark,  Massenet,  Delibes,  and  Elgar. 

The  enthusiastic  interest  shown  by  the  University  community 
in  this  new  movement  during  the  first  season  seems  to  make  possible 
the  presentation  of  an  increased  number  of  concerts  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Association  next  year. 

The  University  Orchestral  Association  consists  of  one  hundred 
members  of  the  University  community  who  have  perfected  an 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  an  interest  in  good  music 
by  means  of  an  annual  series  of  orchestral  concerts  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  supplemented  by  such  other  programs  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  officers  of  the  Association  will  contribute  to 
that  end. 

The  success  of  the  season  was  assured  with  the  advance  sale  of 
995  season  tickets,  354  of  which  were  purchased  by  students  in  the 
University.  At  each  of  the  six  concerts  nearly  all  of  the  seats  in 
the  hall  (1,141)  have  been  occupied. 

The  programs  were  arranged  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Association  in  co-operation  with  the  conductor  and  manager  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra.  In  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
agreed  upon,  each  concert  included  one  symphony,  the  other  numbers 
being,  so  far  as  practicable,  request  numbers.  The  composers  repre- 
sented in  the  symphonies  were  Dvorak,  Tschaikowsky,  Brahms, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  Schumann. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the  Haskell 
Assembly  Room  on  April  7.  The  secretary-treasurer  submitted  a  re- 
port indicating  that  the  year  had  been  not  less  successful  financially 
than  otherwise.  The  Association  is  now  in  possession  of  a  small 
surplus,  which  will  be  preserved  as  a  fund  to  guarantee  the  success 
of  future  seasons.  The  members  present  at  the  annual  meeting  voted 
unanimously  to  authorize  the  officers  to  plan  for  the  presentation  of 
at  least  six  concerts  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  and  at  least 
two  artist  recitals  for  the  next  year.  These  plans  are  now  well 
under  way.  The  concerts  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  afternoons  as 
during  the  present  year,  and  will  be  presented  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  five  weeks.  The  dates  and  other  details  will  be  announced 
before  the  close  of  the  Spring  Quarter  so  that  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity may  make  reservation  of  their  seats  for  another  year  before 
leaving  for  the  summer  vacation. 
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The  present  officers  of  the  Orchestral  Association — George 
Herbert  Mead,  president ;  Mrs.  Sherwood  J.  Larned,  vice-president ; 
Walter  A.  Payne,  secretary-treasurer;  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson, 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Parker,  James  Henry  Breasted,  and  Wallace  Heck- 
man,  directors — were  re-elected  for  another  year. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONVOCATION 

The  Seventy-fifth  Convocation  in  addition  to  having  the  usual 
attractions  of  the  June  Convocation  will  be  made  significant  by  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  Friday,  June  lO,  will  be  Junior  College  Day.  Already 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  substitution  of  a  more  in- 
formal dance  than  the  customary  Junior  Promenade.  The  Dramatic 
Club  for  its  annual  Junior  Day  play  is  considering  the  presentation, 
out  of  doors  or  in  Leon  Mandel  Hall,  of  Aristophanes'  The  Clouds. 
The  Orchestral  Association  intends  to  make  the  day  significant  by 
a  special  program  of  music  appropriate  to  the  Schumann  centenary. 
The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  will  present,  probably  on  Friday, 
a  Schumann  program.  Saturday,  June  ii,  will  be  the  customary 
Interscholastic  Day.  Director  Stagg  is  making  even  greater  prepara- 
tion than  usual  for  the  entertainment  of  students  from  the  com- 
peting high  schools.  Convocation  Sunday  will  be  marked  by  the 
usual  morning  religious  services  and  the  vesper  service.  Class  Day 
will  be  Monday,  June  13.  The  candidates  for  degrees  and  titles 
from  the  School  of  Education  will  also  hold  exercises  on  this  day. 
The  President's  Reception  will  be  held  Monday  evening  in  Hutchin- 
son Court. 

Convocation  Day  will  open  with  the  corner-stone  exercises  at 
ten  o'clock.  The  concrete  foundations  of  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library  are  already  well  in  place,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt 
about  the  possibility  of  laying  the  corner-stone  at  this  time. 
Immediately  after  the  corner-stone  exercises  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
vocation will  be  held  in  Hutchinson  Court.  At  one  o'clock  the 
University  luncheon  will  be  held.  Alumni  should  make  applica- 
tion at  once  to  the  Secretary  to  the  President.  Seats  for  the 
luncheon  are  in  great  demand.  Alumni  classes  will  be  favored  in 
the  order  of  graduation.  At  some  time  during  the  Convocation 
season  there  will  be  unveiled  at  the  base  of  Hutchinson  Tower  a 
bronze  tablet  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  The  memorial  has  been 
designed  by  Daniel  Chester  French,  the  New  York  sculptor,  and 
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is  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bells  in 
the  Tower  are  in  memory  of  the  University's  first  Dean  of  Women. 
Announcement  of  the  Convocation  preacher  and  Convocation  orator 
will  soon  be  made.  It  is  the  intention  to  secure  for  these  exercises 
persons  not  only  of  national  reputation  but  of  notable  friendship 
with  President  Harper. 


INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER  OF  1910 

The  work  of  the  Summer  Quarter,  which  in  value  and  credit  is 
recognized  by  the  University  as  the  equivalent  of  that  in  the  other 
quarters,  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  an  experiment.  For  each  of 
the  Summer  Quarters  of  1908  and  1909  more  than  three  thousand 
students  were  in  attendance,  and  the  average  maturity  of  the  student 
and  the  seriousness  of  his  work  would  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  students  in  other  quarters. 

For  the  Summer  Quarter  of  19 lo  two  hundred  instructors  will 
offer  instruction  in  Arts,  Literature,  Science,  Divinity,  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Education,  affording  a  choice  of  about  four  hundred 
courses. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  instructors  thirty-seven  come  from  other 
institutions,  among  the  universities  and  colleges  represented  being 
Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Brown,  Dartmouth,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan, 
Leland  Stanford,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Northwestern, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas,  South  Dakota,  Cincinnati,  and  Lake 
Forest. 


THE  FACULTIES 

Before  the  Germania  Mannerchor  of  Chicago  on  the  evening  of 
April  21,  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of 
Semitics,  gave  an  address  on  "The  Temples  of  the  Nile." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Kremer,  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Admiralty 
Law,  began  on  April  4,  in  the  Law  Building,  a  series  of  five  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  "Admiralty  Law." 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Latin,  has  the  opening  contribution  in  the  April  issue  of  the  School 
Review,  entitled  "Latin  Composition  in  the  High  School." 

On  February  18  Associate  Librarian  Zella  A.  Dixson  gave  a 
lecture  entitled  "Storied  Castles  and  Abbeys"  before  the  members 
of  the  West  End  Club  of  Chicago.     The  lecture  was  illustrated. 
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On  March  30  Mr.  William  M.  Salter,  lecturer  of  the  Chicago 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture,  began  in  the  Law  Building  a  series  of 
eleven  University  public  lectures  on  the  general  subject  of  "Nietz- 
sche's Philosophy." 

"Observations  of  the  Aurora,  Made  at  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
1902-1909"  is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Astrophysical  Journal  by  Professor  Edward  E.  Barnard,  of  the 
Yerkes  Observatory. 

"Shakspere's  London"  was  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  lecture 
before  the  Polytechnic  Society  in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute, 
Chicago,  on  April  15,  by  Mr.  David  Allan  Robertson,  of  the  De- 
partment of  English. 

"Legislation  and  the  Laws  of  Trade"  was  the  subject  of  an 
address  on  April  16,  before  the  John  Marshall  Law  School  of  Chi- 
cago, by  Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Political  Economy. 

"The  Increased  Cost  of  Living"  is  the  title  of  a  contribution  in 
the  May  number  of  Scrihner's  Magazine  by  Professor  J.  Laurence 
Laughlin,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy.  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  diagrams. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  a  discussion  of  "The  Sociological 
Stage  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Social  Sciences." 

Commodore  John  Rodgers  is  the  title  of  a  biography  recently 
issued  by  the  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the 
author  being  Mr,  Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  who  received  his  Doctor's 
degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1904. 

"Human  Development  and  Evolution"  was  the  subject  of  an 
illustrated  address  under  the  auspices  of  the  Field  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  on 
April  23,  by  Professor  Frank  R.  Lillie,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology. 

In  the  February-March  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Geology  is  a 
contribution  entitled  "Certain  Valley  Configurations  in  Low  Lati- 
tudes," by  Professor  Thomas  C.  Chamberlin,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Geology,  and  Dr.  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  Research  Associate 
in  Geology. 
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President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  gave  an  address  before  the  Civic 
League  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  March  8,  on  the  subject  of  "Civic  Right- 
eousness," and  on  March  25,  before  the  Alabama  Educational 
Association  in  Birmingham,  an  address  on  "The  Teacher  and  the 
Community." 

"The  Legend  of  the  Trojan  Settlement  in  Latium"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  paper  at  the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Classical  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Middle  West  and  South  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assem- 
bly Hall  on  April  29,  by  Associate  Professor  Gordon  J.  Laing,  of 
the  Department  of  Latin. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new  Illinois  Park  Commission 
appointed  by  the  governor  of  Illinois  is  Assistant  Professor  Wallace 
W.  Atwood,  of  the  Department  of  Geology.  The  commission  will 
make  recommendations  to  the  next  legislature  regarding  the  estab- 
lishment of  state  parks. 

"Education,  Old  and  New,  in  China"  is  the  subject  of  an  illus- 
trated contribution  to  the  April  issue  of  the  World  To-Day  by 
Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical 
and  Patristic  Greek.  Professor  Burton  was  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Oriental  Educational  Commission. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute  of  America  a  University  public  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Growth  of  Naturalism  in  Italian  Painting :  Fra  Angelico, 
Filippo  Lippi,  and  Botticelli"  was  given  by  Professor  Oliver  S. 
Tonks,  Ph.D.,  of  Princeton  University.    The  lecture  was  illustrated. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  contribution  from  the  Hull 
Botanical  Laboratory,  entitled  "The  Prothallia  of  Aneimia  and 
Lygodium,"  with  two  plates,  appears  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Botanical  Gazette,  the  writer  being  Edith  Minot  Twiss,  who  re- 
ceived the  Doctor's  degree  from  the  University  at  the  September 
Convocation  in  1909. 

"The  Good  and  the  Bad  in  the  Western  Invasion  of  China"  is 
the  subject  of  a  contribution  to  the  March  issue  of  the  World 
To-Day,  by  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Oriental  Educational  Commission.  This  is  the  second  in  a 
series  of  illustrated  articles. 

Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics, 
contributed  to  the  March  number  of  the  Chautauquan  magazine  an 
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illustrated  article  on  "Esneh,  El  Kab,  and  Edfu,"  and  also  to  the 
April  issue  of  the  same  magazine  an  article  entitled  "The  First 
Cataract;  Aswan  and  Philae."  The  last-mentioned  article  is  the 
eighth  in  a  series  under  the  general  title  of  "A  Reading  Journey- 
through  Egypt,"  and  has  seventeen  illustrations. 

Among  the  seven  members  of  the  Illinois  Tax  Commission 
recently  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  state,  is  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Science. 
Mr.  Merriam  is  also  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Commission  on 
Municipal  Expenditures  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago  city  council. 
The  law  providing  for  the  Commission  requires  all  reports  to  be 
made  to  the  governor  of  Illinois  on  or  before  January  15,  191 1. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Vassar  Alumnae  Association  of  Chi- 
cago, for  the  benefit  of  an  endowment  fund  for  Vassar  College, 
there  was  given  on  April  16  in  the  Fortnightly  rooms  of  the  Fine 
Arts  Building  a  lecture  by  Associate  Professor  Myra  Reynolds,  of 
the  Department  of  English,  entitled  "Some  Borrowings  from  the 
Eighteenth  Century  Stage."  In  connection  with  the  paper  there  were 
presented  short  scenes  from  representative  productions  of  the  time. 

Henry  W.  Prescott,  Associate  Professor  of  Classical  Philology, 
contributes  to  the  April  number  of  Classical  Philology  a  discussion 
of  "The  Versus  inconditi  of  Pap.  Oxyrhynch.  219."  In  the  same 
issue  of  the  journal  appears  a  contribution  entitled  "On  the  Eight- 
Book  Tradition  of  Pliny's  Letters  in  Verona,"  by  Professor  Elmer 
T.  Merrill,  of  the  Department  of  Latin ;  and  Professor  Paul  Shorey, 
the  managing  editor,  contributes  notes  on  "Homer  Iliad  24,  367,  and 
Plato  Republic  492  C." 

Assistant  Professor  Wallace  W.  Atwood,  of  the  Department 
of  Geology,  has  been  re-elected  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Science.  The  academy  is  undertaking  several  lines  of  educa- 
tional work,  which  is  under  the  general  direction  of  the  secretary. 
Mr.  Atwood  has  also  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  assistant 
geologist  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  that  of  geologist, 
and  has  received  a  new  assignment  from  the  National  Survey  for 
several  years'  work  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains  in  Colorado. 

Assistant  Professor  Howard  T.  Ricketts,  of  the  Department  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of 
pathology  in  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, taking  up  his  duties  in  the  autumn.     Mr.  Ricketts  became 
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Assistant  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1902,  was 
made  an  Instructor  in  1903,  and  has  held  his  present  position  as 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  since  1907.  Mr.  Ricketts  recently 
received  from  the  American  Medical  Association  a  medal  in  recog- 
nition of  his  investigations  concerning  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever.  Since  this  was  written  the  news  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Professor  Ricketts  in  the  City  of  Mexico  has  reached  Chicago. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago  there  has  been 
established  a  free  lecture  bureau  which  furnishes,  on  application, 
lecturers  who  will  discuss  various  civic  questions  and  problems  in 
their  own  particular  fields  of  study  and  investigation.  Among  the 
lecturers  who  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  support  the  move- 
ment with  their  services  are  Professor  Roscoe  Pound,  of  the  Law 
School,  who  will  speak  on  the  subject  of  "Social  Justice  and  Legal 
Justice,"  and  Associate  Professor  Charles  E.  Merriam,  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science,  who  will  discuss  "City  Finances." 
Other  speakers  will  be  the  Health  Commissioner  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
William  A.  Evans,  and  the  Public  Librarian,  Mr.  Henry  E.  Legler. 

To  the  March  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  Associ- 
ate Professor  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  con- 
tributes the  fourth  article  in  a  series  on  "Natural  History  in  the 
Grades,"  and  in  the  same  number  of  the  journal  Professor  Walter 
Sargent,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  discusses  the  subject  of 
"The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools,  Grade  6." 
The  article  is  illustrated  by  six  figures.  In  the  April  issue  of  the 
same  journal  Associate  Professor  S.  Chester  Parker,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  a  contribution  on  "Our  Inherited  Prac- 
tice in  Elementary  Schools."  This  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
contributions  and  discusses  "Free  Schools  and  the  Lancasterian 
System." 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  Anthropology,  is  giving  a  series  of  ten  open  lectures  on  the 
general  subject  of  "The  Relation  of  the  Social  Sciences."  The  first 
and  second  lectures  were  given  April  i  and  8  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall 
on  the  subjects  respectively  of  "The  Unity  of  Social  Science,"  and 
"The  Disunity  of  Social  Science."  The  subjects  of  the  following 
lectures  are:  (3)  "The  Sociological  Reassertion  of  the  Unity  of 
Social  Science,"  (4)  "The  Center  of  Orientation  in  Social  Science,"" 
(5)  "The  Social  Sciences  as  Terms  of  One  Formula,"  (6)  "The 
Objective  Phase  of  Social  Science,"  (7)  "The  Analytical  Phase  of 
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Social  Science,"  (8)  "The  Evaluative  Phase  of  Social  Science," 
(9)  "The  Constructive  Phase  of  Social  Science,"  and  (10)  "The 
Future  of  Social  Science."    The  series  of  lectures  ends  on  June  3. 


LIBRARIAN'S  ACCESSION  REPORT 

FOR  THE  WINTER  QUARTER 

1910 

During  the  Winter  Quarter,  Janu- 
ary-March, 1910,  there  was  added  to 
the  library  of  the  University  a  total 
number  of  4,673  volumes,  from  the 
following  sources : 

BOOKS     ADDED     BY     PURCHASE 

Books  added  by  purchase,  2,530  vol- 
umes, distributed  as  follows :  Anatomy, 
47 ;  Anthropology,  5 ;  Astronomy 
(Ryerson),  9;  Astronomy  (Yerkes), 
19;  Bacteriology,  2;  Botany,  3; 
Chemistry,  7 ;  Church  History,  55 ; 
Commerce  and  Administration,  152; 
Comparative  Religion,  5 ;  Embryology, 
14;  English,  147;  English  and  Ger- 
man, I  ;  English,  German,  and  Ro- 
mance, 2 ;  General  Library,  90 ;  Geog- 
raphy, 21;  Geology,  18;  German,  13; 
Greek,  191;  Haskell,  17;  History,  206; 
History  of  Art,  12;  Latin,  73;  Latin 
and  Greek,  19;  Latin  and  History  of 
Art,  I  ;  Latin,  New  Testament  and 
Church  History,  7;  Law  School,  173; 
Lexington  Hall,  19;  Mathematics,  12; 
New  Testament,  39 ;  Palaeontology,  i ; 
Pathology,  7;  Philosophy,  21;  Physi- 
cal Culture,  I  ;  Physics,  53 ;  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  7;  Physiology,  22; 
Political  Economy,  52 ;  Political  Sci- 
ence, 22 ;  Practical  Theology,  33 ; 
Psychology,  23 ;  Public  Speaking,  6 ; 
Romance,  193;  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology,  48 ;  Scandinavian  Semi- 
nary, 21 ;  School  of  Education,  463 ; 
Semitics,  74 ;  Semitics  and  History  or 
Art,  3;  Sociology,  51;  Sociology 
(Divinity),  20;  Systematic  Theology, 
25  ;    Zoology,    5. 

BY     GIFT 

Books  added  by  gift,  1,609  volumes, 
distributed  as  follows :  Anatomy,  i ; 
Anthropology,  i  ;  Astronomy  (Ryer- 
son), 2;  Astronomy  (Yerkes),  8; 
Biology,  17;  Botany,  6;  Chemistry,  2; 
Church  History,  18 ;  Commerce  and 
Administration,     3 ;     Comparative     Re- 


ligion, 2  ;  Embryology,  9  ;  English,  7  ; 
General  Library,  1,159;  Geography, 
1 5  ;  Geology,  22 ;  German,  3 ;  Greek, 
10;  Haskell,  57;  History,  25;  History 
of  Art,  2 ;  Latin,  25 ;  Latin  and  Greek, 
2;  Law  School,  2;  Mathematics,  14; 
New  Testament,  9 ;  Philosophy,  8 ; 
Physical  Culture,  i ;  Physics,  13  ;  Phys- 
iology, I  ;  Political  Economy,  34 ; 
Political  Science,  24 ;  Practical  The- 
ology, 21  ;  Romance,  3 ;  Sanskrit  and 
Comparative  Philology,  1 1  ;  Scandi- 
navian Seminary,  i ;  School  of  Edu- 
cation, 49  ;  Semitics,  4 ;  Sociology,  7 ; 
Sociology  (Divinity),  i  ;  Systematic 
Theology,    4 ;    Zoology,    7. 

BY     EXCHANGE 

Books  added  by  exchange  for  Uni- 
versity publications,  534  volumes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows  :  Anthropology,  2  ; 
Astronomy  (Yerkes),  2;  Biology,  3; 
Botany,  5 ;  Chemistry,  2 ;  Church 
History,  14 ;  English,  2 ;  General 
Library,  163 ;  Geogfraphy,  2 ;  Geology, 
8;  Greek,  6;  Haskell,  121;  History, 
14;  Latin,  11:  Latin  and  Greek,  a; 
Law  School,  2 ;  Mathematics,  64 ;  New 
Testament,  6 ;  Philosophy,  4 ;  Physics, 
3  ;  Political  Economy,  20 ;  Practical 
Theology,  4 ;  Psychology,  i ;  Romance, 
22 ;  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, 6 ;  School  of  Education,  1 1 ; 
Semitics,  7;  Sociology,  15;  Systematic 
Theology,    12. 

SPECIAL    GIFTS 

F.  I.  Carpenter,  Periamma,  or;  Vul- 
gar errours  in  practice  censured,  1659 
— I    volume. 

Zella  A.  Dixson,  miscellaneous — 28 
volumes. 

A.  A.  Michelson,  periodicals  and 
miscellaneous — 15  volumes  and  38 
pamphlets. 

A.  A.  Stagg,  periodicals — 579  pamph- 
lets. 

Quadrangle  Club,  periodicals — 517 
pamphlets. 

H.  L.  Willett,  Modern  Sermons  by 
World  Scholars — 10  volumes. 

United  States  government,  docu- 
ments and  reports — 626  volumes  and 
75  pamphlets. 


APPOINTMENTS    TO    FELLOWSHIPS 
FOR  THE  YEAR    1910-11 

More  than  one  hundred  appointments  to  fellowships  have 
recently  been  made  by  the  University  of  Chicago  for  the  year 
1910-11,  as  given  below.  The  wide  distribution  of  the  fellowships 
is  shown  in  the  fact  that  sixty-three  educational  institutions  are 
represented.  Of  the  total  number  of  new  Fellows  sixteen  are 
women.  Eighteen  of  the  new  appointees  are  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  fellowships  range  in  value  from  $120 
to  $550. 


Harriett  May  Allyn 
Leon  Ardzrooni 

Ralph   Philip   Boas 
William  Bode 

Emory    Stephen    Bogardus 

Albert  Dudley  Brokaw 
Henry  Raymond  Brush 
William  Frank  Bryan 

Daniel  Buchanan 

Ernest   Watson    Burgess 
Edward   Moore   Burwash 
Charles    Boyle    Campbell 
Arthur   Shamberger 

Chenoweth 
Herbert  Guy  Childs 

Edward   Wilson   Chittenden 
Grace  Lucretia   Clapp 
John  Addison  Clement 
Robert   Cameron   Colwell 

Carlos   Everett   Conant 

Harold    Caswell    Cooke 

Willam  Skinner  Cooper 
Edmund  Vincent   Cowdry 
Frances    Eunice   Davis 
Lloyd   Lyne   Dines 

Alice  May  Durand 
Henry  Ellsworth   Ewing 
Vernor  Clifford  Finch 


A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Zoology 

A.B.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  Politi- 
cal Economy 

A.B.  Brown  University,  English 

A.B.  Penn  College  and  Haverford  College; 
D.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Semitics 

A.B.  and  A.M.  Northwestern  University,  So- 
ciology 

S.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Geology 

A.B.  Adelbert  College,  Romance 

Ph.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, English 

A.B.  and  A.M.  McMasters  University,  As- 
tronomy 

A.B.   Kingfisher   College,   Sociology 

A.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  Toronto,  Geology 

Ph.B.   De  Pauw  University,  German 

A.B.  University  of  Colorado,  Greek 

S.B.      University      of      Minnesota,      Political 

Economy 
A.B.  University  of  Missouri,  Mathematics 
A.B.  and  A.M.  Smith  College,  Botany 
A.B.  and  A.M.  McPherson  College,  Education 
A.B.  Harvard  University;  A.M.  University  of 

New  Brunswick,  Physics 
A.B.    and    A.M.    Lawrence    University,    San- 
skrit 
A.B.     and     A.M.     University     of     Toronto, 

Geology 
S.B.  Alma  College,  Botany 
A.B.  University  of   Toronto,  Anatomy 
A.B.  Wellesley  College,  Greek 
A.B.     and     A.M.     Northwestern     University, 

Mathematics 
A.B.  Oberlin  College,   Sociology 
A.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  Illinois,  Zoology 
S.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Geography 
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Harvey   Fletcher 

Frederic   Benjamin   Garver 

Richard   White   Gentry 

Curwin  Henry  Gingrich 
John   William    Edward 

Glattfeld 
Talitha  Jennie  Green 
Carl    Frederich   Greve 
Grace  Elvira  Hadley 
Usta  Caroline  Hagen 
Arthur  Jackson  Hall 


Wilmer  Carlyle  Harris 
Heber  Michael   Hays 
Herbert  Waldo  Hines 
Oscar  DeWitte  Hollenbeck 
Howard  Archibald  Hubbard 

James  Root  Hulbert 
Alfred  Proctor  James 
Thomas  Neil  Johnson 
Richard   Orlando  Jolliflfe 
Easley  Stephen  Jones 
Clyde  Lyndon   King 

George   Lester   Kite 
Oliver  Justin  Lee 
Harvey   Brace    Lemon 
Edwin  Russell  Lloyd 
Milton   Early   Loomis 

William  Ferdinand  Luebke 
Charles  Adam  Mohr 


Howard  Wilson  Moody 
Aljen  Jefferson   Moon 
Josiah  John  Moore 
Harold  Glenn   Moulton 

Harry  Albert   McGill 
Bertram   Reid   MacKay 
Chester  William  New 


John  Hector  Palmer 
John  Panaiotoff 
Theodore  Calvin    Pease 
David  Derrick  Peele 
Fleming  Allen  Clay  Perrin 
Norma  Etta  Pfeiffer 
Paul   David   Potter 
Donald   Irving   Pope 
William  Alexander  Rae 
Carl  Leo  Rahn 
Isaiah  March  Rapp 


S.B.    Brigham  Young  University,   Physics 

A.B.  University  of  Nebraska,  Political  Econ- 
omy 

A.B.  University  of  Missouri;  D.B.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Church  History 

A.B.  and  A.M.  Dickinson  College,  Astronomy 

S.B.  and  S.M.  Dartmouth  College,  Chemistry 
A.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  Missouri,  Latin 
A.B.   Northwestern  University,   German 
A.B.  Mount  Holyoke  College,  Greek 
Ph.B.   University  of   Chicago,   German 
A.B.  and  A.M.  Richmond  College;  D.B.  and 
Th.M.   Crozer   Theological   Seminary, 
Practical  Theology 
Ph.B.   University  of   Chicago,   History 
A.B.  Mount  Morris  College,  Greek 
A.B.  and  A.M.  Harvard  University,  Semitics 
S.B.  Colgate  University,  Geology 
A.B.    and    A.M.    Ohio    Wesleyan    University, 

Political   Economy 
A.B.  University  of  Chicago,  English 
A.B.   Randolph-Macon   College,   History 
A.M.  Wake  Forest  College,  Practical  Theology 
A.B.   University   of   Toronto,   Latin 
A.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  Colorado,  English 
A.B.  and  A.M.  University  of  Michigan,   Po- 
litical  Science 
S.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Zoology 
A.B.  University  of  Minnesota,  Astronomy 
A.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Physics 
A.B.  Oxford  University,  Geology 
A.B.    Western    Reserve    University,    Political 

Science 
A.B.  University  of  Wisconsin,  German 
A.B.    Franklin    and    Marshall    College;    D.B. 
Union     Theological     Seminary,     Sys- 
tematic Theology 
A.B.  Cornell  College,  Physics 
A.B.  Howard  College,  Greek 
S.B.  University  of  Montana,   Pathology 
Ph.B.  University  of  Chicago,   Political  Econ- 
omy 
A.B.  University  of  Chicago,  History 
S.B.  Queens  University,  Geology 
B.A.  University  of  Toronto;  B.Th.  and  B.D. 
McMasters    University,    Church    His- 
tory 
A.B.   Brown   University,   Biblical   Greek 
A.B.  Park  College,  History 
Ph.B.   University  of   Chicago.   History 
A.B.  Trinity   College,   English 
Ph.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Psychology 
S.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Botany 
A.B.    University    of    Wisconsin,    Chemistry 
A.B.   University  of   Nebraska,   Sociology 
A.B.  University   College,   Toronto,   Latin 
Ph.B.  University  of  Chicago,  Psychology 
A.B.  Ursinus  College,  Physics 
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Homer  Blosser  Reed  A.B. 

Irwin    Magnus    Ristine  A.B. 

John   Daniel  Roads  A.B. 

Huw  Roberts  A.B. 

Ralph   Eugene   Root  S.B. 

Jens  Madsen  Rysgaard  A.B. 

Carl  Ortwin  Sauer  a.B. 

Clara  Schmitt  A.B. 
Theophilus    Henry    Schroedel  A.B. 

Ernest  Lyman  Scott  S.B. 

Maude  Slye  A.B. 

Otha  Bowman  Staples  A.B. 

Alonzo  Rosecrans  Stark  A.B. 

Anna   Morse   Starr  A.B. 

George  Ware  Stephens  Ph.B 

Julia  Jessie  Taft  Ph.B 

Shiro  Tashiro  S.B. 

Arthur   Lawrie   Tatum  S.B. 
Archibald   Wellington   Taylor  A.B. 

Clare  Chrisman   Todd  S.B. 

Mary  Treudley  A.B. 

Harlan  Leo  Trumbull  A.B. 

Adolph  Vermont  A.M. 

Stella  Burnham  Vincent  S.B. 

William  Claude  Vogt  A.B. 

Melicent  Eda  Waterhouse  A.B. 

LeRoy   Samuel   Weatherby  A.B. 

Franklin  Lorenzo  West  S.B. 

Dean  Rockwell  Wickes  Ph.B 

Herrick  East  Wilson  A.B. 

Stanley  Davis  Wilson  A.B. 
Edward   James    Woodhouse     A.B. 

Jay  Walter  Woodrow  A.B. 

Erwin  Paul  Zeisler  A.B. 


and     A.M.     Indiana    University,     Phi- 
losophy 
Kingfisher  College,  Education 
Ohio   Wesleyan   University,   German 
Carmarthen     College,     South     Wales, 
Semitics 
Morningside  College,   Mathematics 
Univ.  of  North  Dakota,  Mathematics 
Central  Wesleyan  College,  Geography 
University  of  Missouri,  Education 
Northwestern    University    (Wisconsin), 

Semitics 
Ohio  Wesleyan   University,   Physiology 
Brown    University,    Zoology 
and  A.M.  Southwestern  University,  Edu- 
cation 
Franklin   College,   Biblical   Greek 
Oberlin  College,  Botany 
.    Iowa    Wesleyan    University,    Political 

Economy 
.   University   of    Chicago,    Philosophy 
University     of     Chicago,     Physiological 

Chemistry 
Penn  College,  Physiology 
Doane  College,   Political  Economy 
Washingon  State  College,  Chemistry 
Ohio  University,  Latin 
and    A.M.    University    of    Washington, 

Chemistry 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Romance 
University  of  Chicago,  Psychology 
Kingfisher  College,  Philosophy 
Oberlin  Colle"-e,   Philosophy 
and  A.M.  University  of  Kansas,  Chem- 
istry 
Utah  Agricultural   College,  Chemistry 
.  University  of  Chicago,  Biblical  Greek 
Oberlin  College,   Paleontology 
Wesleyan  University  (Conn.).  Chemistry 
Randolph-Macon    College,    History 
Drake  University,  Physics 
University  of  Chicago,  Pathology 


DISCUSSION  AND  COMMENT 

ALUMNI  DAY— JUNE  14,   1910 

CONVOCATION  DAY  and  Alumni  Day  in  June  will  come 
this  year,  as  last,  on  the  same  day — ^June  14.  The  event  will 
have  unusual  significance  for  alumni  because  the  corner-stone  of 
the  new  William  Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  will  be  laid  on 
the  morning  of  that  day — for  which  alumni  from  many  other  cities 
besides  Chicago  are  expected  to  come.  The  unusual  character  of 
the  exercises  makes  this  an  opportunity  for  alumni  reunions,  as 
graduates  who  knew  President  Harper  and  who  helped  make  up  the 
subscription  fund  for  the  memorial  will  be  present  in  large  numbers. 

In  the  eyes  of  University  men  and  women  the  event  must  assume 
historic  significance.  Those  who  knew  and  loved  President  Harper 
will  find  this  the  first  occasion  when,  in  common  with  the  University, 
they  may  honor  the  memory  of  the  first  president.  Realizing  the 
importance  of  the  exercises  the  Alumni  Council  has  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  all  alumni  to  attend  the  luncheon  at  noon  on  Con- 
vocation Day,  in  addition  to  such  other  dinners  as  may  be  held  by 
the  associations  elsewhere,  making  the  noon  luncheon  the  official 
Alumni  Luncheon,  at  which  graduates  young  and  old  may  meet  with 
the  President  of  the  University  and  members  of  the  faculty.  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  this  year  to  eliminate  the 
big  dinner  of  the  College  Association  in  the  evening  and  concen- 
trate attention  upon  the  noon  luncheon. 

Special  notices  giving  the  order  of  exercises  for  the  day  and 
such  matters  of  interest  as  will  be  likely  to  affect  alumni  will  be 
issued  in  the  next  few  weeks  by  the  University,  and  reservations 
will  be  made  for  alumni  for  the  corner-stone  laying,  the  Convocation 
exercises,  and  the  luncheon.  It  is  now  planned  to  hold  the  exercises 
at  the  library  site  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  Convocation  at 
II  o'clock  and  the  Alumni  Luncheon  at  i  o'clock.  The  alumni  will 
then  have  charge  of  the  day,  which  will  be  devoted  to  sports  and 
ball  games  on  Marshall  Field,  class  reunions,  and  other  events  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  of  which  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Speik, 
'05,  is  chairman. 

Excavations  for  the  new  library  were  begun  in  March  and  since 
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that  time  work  has  progressed  rapidly.  The  foundations  will  be 
ready  by  the  time  the  corner-stone  is  to  be  laid.  Descriptions  of 
the  new  library  have  been  printed  in  the  leading  magazines  and 
newspapers  of  the  country,  testifying  to  the  wide-spread  interest 
taken  in  the  erection  of  this  building,  which  will  be  one  of  the 
remarkable  library  buildings  of  the  country  when  completed,  serving 
as  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  man  who  builded  so  well  in  the  first 
days  of  the  University, 


THE  VALUE  OF  A  GOAL 

Chicago  men  who  gathered  in  the  University  Club  for  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  Chicago  Alumni  Club  on  March  17  were  proud  to 
find  the  enthusiasm  of  the  graduates  grown  to  large  proportions. 
Undoubtedly  all  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Illini  Club,  com- 
posed of  graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  residing  in  Chicago, 
which  started  its  existence  with  a  membership  goal  of  five  hundred, 
reached  that  mark  long  ago  and  is  now  making  an  effort  to  increase 
its  membership  to  1,200  men.  There  are  over  800  men  holding 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  Chicago,  most  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty — the  best  time  of  life  for  active 
club  work.  How  many  more  former  students,  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  the  club  are  resident  here  has  never  been  tabulated,  but  the 
total  of  alumni  and  former  students  will  be  considerably  over  1,000. 
The  local  officers  may  find  a  valuable  suggestion  in  the  systematic 
campaign  which  has  brought  such  excellent  results  to  the  Illini  Club. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATE  CAMPAIGN   FOR  A  SEAL 

The  undergraduate  agitation  for  a  University  seal,  due  chiefly 
to  the  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  the  editors  of  the  Daily 
Maroon,  has  resulted  in  more  resolutions  on  the  part  of  the  Under- 
graduate Council.  It  has  been  decided  to  write  the  officers  of  all 
alumni  clubs  asking  their  help  in  determining  on  a  suitable  motto 
for  the  University  and  in  calling  for  ideas  for  a  seal.  In  this  effort 
the  undergraduate  body  should  have  the  support  of  all  the  alumni. 
The  choice  of  a  seal  is  a  movement  in  which  all  Chicago  men  and 
women — faculty,  students,  and  graduates — can  unite  with  good 
grace.  The  Alumni  Council  will  assist  every  effort  made  by  the 
students  to  have  suitable  designs  submitted. 
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YALE'S  ALUMNI  CLUB  MOVEMENT 

Yale  men  everywhere  are  being  organized  into  alumni  associa- 
tions. In  five  years  the  total  number  of  clubs  has  grown  from  forty- 
seven  to  seventy-three.  States  and  sections  of  states  to  the  number 
of  thirty-one  have  organizations,  as  against  seventeen,  five  years 
ago,  while  there  are  thirty-six  city  associations  and  clubs  as  against 
twenty,  five  years  back.  This  notable  increase  has  resulted  only 
because  special  efforts  were  made  by  the  University  to  extend 
alumni  interests.  Movements  of  this  character  have  been  begun  by 
nearly  every  university  of  any  prominence  whatever. 


THE  "DIRECTORY,"  THE  "MAGAZINE,"   AND  THE  ALUMNI 

Graduates  who  have  heard  much  about  the  "forthcoming" 
Directory  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  proof  sheets  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  editors  and 
that  before  long  the  volume  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  It  was 
not  without  many  misgivings  that  the  material  was  finally  submitted 
to  the  printer — for  a  directory  free  from  incorrect  addresses  re- 
mains an  unrealized  dream.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  everything  we  have  said  of  it  in  the  last  few  months  in 
letters,  circulars,  and  advertisements — "comprehensive,"  which 
means  from  the  earliest  times  until  the  present,  for  all  departments 
granting  degrees;  "accurate,"  with  the  new  house  numbers  for  the 
city  of  Chicago  and  addresses  for  the  most  part  revised  even  past 
the  May  migrations ;  "complete,"  giving  all  names,  even  in  case  the 
person  holding  the  degree  cannot  be  located.  A  month  ago  the 
Alumni  Council  sent  a  special  circular  letter  to  alumni  calling  for 
corrections  of  their  records.  This  canvass  resulted  in  several 
thousand  prompt  replies  which  have  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of 
editing.  Many  inclosed  their  order  for  the  Magazine  and  the 
Directory,  with  their  check  or  money  order,  adding  a  kind  word 
for  the  success  of  the  book  and  the  Magazine.  For  this  quickening 
of  alumni  spirit  the  Council  is  duly  grateful.  It  feels  that  the 
number  of  graduates  who  are  still  actively  interested  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  and  who  want  to  help  is  exceptionally  large.  The 
alumni  consciousness  is  molding  into  shape,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  those  kind  classmates  who  have  promised  their  contributions  for 
a  little  later  in  the  year  the  Council  will  be  enabled  to  finance  further 
undertakings. 
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The  canvass  for  information  has  brought  out  some  interesting 
facts.  An  imaginative  statistician  could  deduce  conclusions  a  great 
deal  more  startling  than  those  made  public  some  years  ago,  dealing 
with  the  tendency  of  college  women  to  remain  single.  To  trace  the 
occupations  that  men  of  certain  degrees  have  entered,  almost  suc- 
cessively; to  determine  why  bachelors  of  divinity  should  go  into 
farming,  and  what  becomes  of  men  who  start  life  as  teachers;  to 
observe  the  rise  of  graduates  from  positions  as  assistants  to  heads 
of  departments,  superintendents,  and  finally  managers,  as  the  years 
go  on;  to  realize  that  the  positions  held  the  first  twelvemonth  out 
of  college  are  generally  taken  only  to  provide  bread  and  butter  and 
rarely  represent  the  real  bent  of  the  individual ;  to  find  great  num- 
bers of  graduates  entering  settlement  and  municipal-research  work, 
striking  testimony  to  their  fitness  as  citizens — these  and  many  other 
questions  come  up  time  and  again  in  the  examination  of  the  records 
of  the  alumni.  The  drudgery  of  mere  tabulation  of  this  data  is 
mitigated  by  the  feeling  that  each  one  of  these  names  represents  an 
individual  who  can  do  and  is  doing  active  good  for  the  University 
in  his  or  her  sphere  of  activity.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  the 
Council  feels  that  not  one  of  these  harbingers  of  potential  energy 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  waste ;  but  that  each  shall  be  imbued  with 
the  University  consciousness  and  the  University  spirit  of  helpful- 
ness, spreading  it  wherever  he  goes? 

Considerably  more  interest  has  been  shown  by  classes  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  University  than  those  of  the  present.  It  might 
be  contended  that  the  reason  was  largely  one  of  means,  and  as  the 
older  alumni  invariably  paid  by  check  while  the  newer  graduates 
sent  money  orders,  this  contention  is  probably  sustained.  At  the 
same  time  this  does  not  prove  conclusively  that  the  younger  alumni 
are  unable  to  support  the  Council.  The  returns  from  the  most 
recent  classes,  as  that  of  1909,  for  instance,  have  been  most  dis- 
appointing. Many  graduates  who  gave  their  orders  in  June,  1909, 
and  expressed  their  wish  to  become  members  of  their  respective 
associations  have  failed  to  reply  to  letters  and  requests.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  that  others  who  already  were  subscribers  to 
the  Magazine  renewed  their  subscriptions  without  a  day's  delay. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  alumni  sentiment  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Directory  and  the  Magazine  scheme  of  promotion. 
The  Magazine  is  tempted  to  take  its  readers  into  its  confidence 
after  the  manner  of  an  eastern  weekly  and  print  compliments  and 
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criticisms  that  have  edified  the  members  of  its  staff.     An  alumnus 
writes : 

"I  don't  see  why  your  records  of  me  shouldn't  be  complete  when  you 
have  all  the  records  of  the  University  at  your  command.  You  might  have 
asked about  my  address.    I  do  not  care  to  subscribe  to  the  Directory." 

The  following  replies,  however,  are  typical  of  a  great  bulk  of 
the  letters : 

"The  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  new  Council  shows  it  to  be  a 
promising  body.  I  trust  that  it  will  prove  a  benefit  to  the  University  and 
the  alumni." — Herbert  E.  Fleming,  '02,  Chicago. 

"I  feel  that  this  idea  is  a  most  excellent  one  and  wish  to  support  it  in 
every  possible  way." — Glenrose  Bell  Caraway,  '97,  New  York  City. 

"You  have  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  the  work  of  the  Alumni 
Council.  To  some  extent  at  least  I  can  appreciate  its  difficulties  as  an 
organization  of  organizations." — Hiram  Gillespie,  '98,  Cleveland,  O. 

"Best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking." — Ruth  Alexander,  '07, 
Chicago. 

"Trusting  that  you  will  have  a  generous  response  and  that  the  Maga- 
zine may  continue  to  grow  and  prosper." — Walter  R.  Jones,  '09,  Wakefield, 
R.I. 

"Such  a  movement  as  the  organization  of  the  Council  is  a  good  thing, 
as  it  tends  to  permanency." — Ray  P.  Johnson,  '03,  Muncie,  Ind. 

"Wishing  you  every  blessing." — William  M.  Corkery,  '83,  d'Bs. 

"Wishing  you  all  good  luck  and  a  speedy  issuance  of  the  Directory." — 
Mildred  Chamberlain,  '09. 

"I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  the  alumni  interests  in  the  University  united 
and  I  shall  be  especially  glad  to  have  the  Directory." — Caroline  L.  Judd, 
'04,  Chicago. 

It  is  planned  to  make  the  Directory  complete  through  1910,  in 
which  case  the  book  will  be  issued  in  the  Summer.  All  parts  will 
be  complete  up  to  the  June  Convocation  by  June  14,  after  which 
date  the  names  of  those  receiving  their  degrees  at  that  time  will 
be  added. 
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THE   ALUMNI    CLUBS 

DENVER 

Extensive  preparations  are  being 
made  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni 
Club  for  a  reception  to  President 
Harry  Pratt  Judson  at  Denver  on 
May  19.  Arrangements  are  in  the 
hands  of  Wardner  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  the  club.  A  large  number  of 
distinguished  guests  including  offi- 
cials of  the  state  of  Colorado  and 
heads  of  the  educational  institutions 
in  Denver,  as  well  as  alumni  of 
Michigan,  Brown,  Harvard,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Yale  will  be  present. 

At  the  banquet  in  the  Albany 
Hotel  the  speakers  will  represent 
universities  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  There  will  be  seventy  peo- 
ple at  the  speaker's  table  representing 
educators,  doctors,  lawyers,  clergy, 
and  business  men.  The  banquet 
hall  is  the  second  largest  in  the  city 
and  will  be  crowded  to  its  capacity. 
The  speakers  will  include  John  F. 
Shafroth,  LL.D.,  governor  of  Colo- 
rado, who  will  represent  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  Rev.  George 
Bedell  Vosburgh,  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of 
Denver;  Ernest  Chadsey,  Ph.D.,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Denver  public 
schools;  Rev.  John  M.  Houghton, 
A.M.,  rector  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal 
Church;  James  M.  Brinson,  B.L., 
deputy  state's  attorney-general  of 
Colorado;  A.  D.  Parker,  A.M., 
president  of  the  Colorado  Midland 
Railway  and  vice-president  of  the 
Colorado  Southern  Railway;  Wil- 
liam N.  Vaile,  A.B.,  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  Denver,  and  Joseph  Tut- 
tle,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  one  of  the  best 
speakers  in  Colorado.  Wardner 
Williams  will  be  toastmaster. 

The  visits  to  Colorado  of  Dean 
George  E.  Vincent,  Professor  S.  H. 
Clark,  and  Director  Stagg  have  done 
much  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  culminating 
in  the  reception  to  President  Judson 


which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  gatherings  of  college  men 
held  in  Denver  in   recent  years. 


DES  MOINES 

When  the  Des  Moines  Alumni 
Club  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
was  organized  in  Des  Moines  on  the 
evening  of  March  31,  the  twenty- 
fourth  alumni  club  came  into  exist- 
ence. The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
University  Club  of  Des  Moines.  The 
guest  of  honor  was  Dean  George  E. 
Vincent,  who  made  this  trip  especially 
to  speak  to  the  alumni.  Mr.  Vincent 
was  the  speaker  of  the  evening  for 
the  University  Club,  which  has  been 
recently  organized  and  is  destined  to 
become  one  of  Des  Moines'  strongest 
organizations  of  professional  and 
business  men.  The  meeting  was 
arranged  through  the  efforts  of 
Frederick  O.  Norton,  Ph.D.,  '06, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  Drake  University  in  Des  Moines. 
A  constitution  was  adopted,  and  the 
following  officers  were  chosen : 

President — Lawrence  DeGraff,  '98. 

Vice-President — Frederick  O.  Nor- 
ton, Ph.D.,  '06. 

Secretary — Florence  Richardson, 
Ph.D.,  '08. 

The  officers  will  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  will  hold  a 
meeting  shortly  to  determine  a  policy 
for  the  club,  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  unification  of  much 
Chicago  spirit.  Men  and  women  will 
be  admitted  on  equal  terms  to  mem- 
bership. 


SIOUX  CITY 

On  the  evening  following  the 
organization  of  the  Des  Moines 
Alumni  Club,  Dean  Vincent  ad- 
dressed the  Sioux  City  Alumni  Club 
at  the  Mondamin  Hotel.  The  meeting 
had  previously  been  arranged  for 
March  4  and  was  postponed  to  April 
I.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
enthusiasm  gratifying. 
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SPRINGFIELD 

Members  of  the  Springfield  Alumni 
Club  and  their  friends  met  on  Friday 
evening,  April  8,  at  dinner  in  the 
Lincoln  Inn  at  Springfield,  111.,  over- 
looking the  historic  Lincoln  monu- 
ment. After  a  pleasant  half-hour 
together  on  the  veranda  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where 
an  excellent  dinner  was  served. 
Place  cards  bearing  maroon  ribbons 
and  a  large  bouquet  of  roses  of  the 
same  color  reminded  those  present 
of  their  college  days.  Mr.  Harvey 
M.  Solenberger,  '01,  acted  as  toast- 
master  introducing  Professor  J.  G. 
Carter  Troop,  of  the  University,  who 
was  the  speaker  and  guest  of  honor. 
All  were  delighted  with  his  address 
which  dealt  with  the  development  of 
the  University,  its  present  size,  plans 
for  the  future,  the  new  William 
Rainer  Harper  Library,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  University  as  now  exhibited. 
Through  a  course  of  lectures  deliv- 
ered before  the  teachers  of  Spring- 
field, and  another  before  the 
Woman's  Club,  Professor  Troop  has 
won  many  admirers  and  the  Club 
felt  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
him  as  its  guest.  The  meeting  was 
closed  with  the  singing  of  the  "Alma 
Mater"  in  which  all  joined  enthusi- 
astically. 

Those  present  at  the  dinner  in- 
cluded: Lillian  Bergold,  Madeline 
Babcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins, 
Myrtle  Cash,  Lillian  Foley,  Emma 
Grant,  Pauline  Johnson,  Miss  Laid- 
law,  Ethel  G.  Luke,  Edith  F. 
Matheny,  Nellie  Merriam,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Polley;  Myra  Smith,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Solenberger:  Dr.  Lee 
Hogler,  and  Miss  Susan  Wilcox. 
Nellie  E.  Merriam,  '05 

Secretary 


NEW  YORK 

The  Eastern  Alumni  Club  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  met  for  an 
informal  dinner  at  the  Gainsborough 
Studios'  Restaurant,  Fifty-ninth 
Street,  near  the  Subway  station,  at  7 
o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  April  9. 
Those  present  were.  Dr.  Edward  C. 
Sage,  d'82,  president;  Milton  J. 
Davies,  '03,  recording  secretary,  and 
Mrs.    Davies,    Mr.   Rudolph   Binder, 


d'07,  Mr.  Bilder,  Mrs.  Zerlina  Hersch 
Bilder,  Prof.  Chas.  L.  Bristol,  Miss 
Luise  Haessler,  Miss  Bauer,  Miss 
Klink,  Dr.  Leiser,  Mr.  Maximilian 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  '98,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mrs.  Mary  Lakin  Pullman,  Miss 
Lamb,  Miss  Whipple,  Mr.  Sinore 
Raffle,  Miss  Maudie  L.  Stone,  Dr. 
Edwin  E.  Slosson,  Miss  Schwarz, 
Miss  Stevens,  Miss  Templeton,  Dr. 
Weingarten.  Miss  Eraser  and  Mr. 
Coit  were  guests  of  members. 

There  were  no  formal  speeches, 
but  a  large  majority  of  those  present 
had  something  definite  to  suggest. 
One  feature  which  contributed  to  the 
unusual  success  of  this  meeting  was 
that  each  one  at  the  table  rose  in 
turn  stating  his  or  her  name,  and 
enough  personal  history  relating  to 
the  time  of  residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity and  present  occupation  to  enable 
the  others  to  identify  the  speaker 
and  make  future  acquaintance  easier 
and  more  profitable. 

Suggestions  which  will  make  this 
eastern  branch  a  real  help  to  others 
and  to  its  members  were  considered 
and  discussed.  It  was  heartily  agreed 
that  this  branch  should  make  an 
especial  effort  to  welcome  new 
alumni  and  alumnae  coming  to  New 
York  and  vicinity  and  be  willing  and 
glad  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  help 
the  newcomers  in  getting  estab- 
lished. Miss  Stevens  and  several  of 
the  other  women  will  be  glad  to 
welcome  any  of  the  alumnae  for  tea 
at  the  Women's  University  Club,  17 
Madison  Square,  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  7.  It  is  hoped  that  all  new 
alumni  will  get  into  communication 
with  the  secretary,  Milton  J.  Davies, 
II  Bond  Street,  Brooklyn,  upon 
arrival;  and  the  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Maudie  L.  Stone,  525  Fifth 
Street,  Brooklyn,  will  also  be  glad 
to  see  any  alumnae. 

There  was  a  most  inspiring  indica- 
tion of  the  right  kind  of  loyalty  and 
enthusiasm  at  this  informal  affair, 
and  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be 
several  meetings  of  this  kind  each 
year. 

Maximilian  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  '98, 
has  been  made  treasurer  of  the  East- 
ern Alumni  Club  in  place  of  Charles 
V.  Drew,  '99,  resigned. 

Maudie  L.   Stone,  '96 
Corresponding  Secretary 
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PHILADELPHIA 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Alumni  Club  was  held 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Henry  Elfreth,  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, on  March  12,  at  ? :  30  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Those  present 
greatly  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elfreth  in  their  beauti- 
ful home. 

The  meeting  ratified  the  articles  of 
association  and  the  by-laws  recom- 
mended by  the  Alumni  Council  to 
govern  local  clubs.  Through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Elfreth,  his  law 
offices,  2216-20  Land  Title  Building, 
Philadelphia,  have  been  made  the 
general  office  of  the  Philadelphia 
Alumni  Club.  The  following  officers 
were   elected   for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — W.  Henry  Elfreth,  '02. 

Vice-President — Isabelle  Bronk, 
Ph.D.,  '00. 

Secretary  and  treasurer — Edwin  D. 
Solenberger,  '00. 

It  was  reported  that  over  fifty 
graduates  and  former  students  of 
the  University  are  now  living  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity.  Plans 
were  discussed  for  a  meeting  to  be 
held  next  fall,  the  exact  date  being 
left  open  iii  order  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  President  Judson,  whom 
the  club  hopes  to  have  present. 

Dr.  Jesse  D.  Burks,  executive 
officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a 
most  interesting  account  of  his  ex- 
periences as  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  in  1892-93.  Mr. 
Burks  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  person  to  receive  a  degree 
of  any  kind  from  the  late  President 
Harper.  At  the  first  two  convoca- 
tions held  at  the  University  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  Harper  no 
degrees  were  given,  but  at  the  third 
convocation  held  in  June,  1893,  a 
number  of  degrees  were  granted.  At 
this  convocation  the  name  of  Mr. 
Burks  happened  to  be  the  first  on  the 
list  of  graduates.  He,  therefore, 
received  the  first  degree.  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy,  given  by  the  hand  of  Dr. 
Harper,  and  he  is  de  facto  the  "old- 
est living  graduate"  of  the  new  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Edwin  D.  Solenberger,  '00 
Secretary 


RIPON,   WIS. 

Eight  out  of  twenty-three  members 
of  the  faculty  at  Ripon  College, 
Ripon,  Wis.,  are  alumni  or  former 
students  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago.    They  are : 

Frank  M.  Erickson,  A.M.,  '95, 
dean  and  professor  of  classics. 

Jesse  Fox  Taintor,  '03-05,  pro- 
fessor of   English   literature. 

Albert  F.  Oilman,  '05-06,  professor 
of  chemistry. 

Frederick  W.  Luehring,  Ph.M.,  '06, 
professor  of  sociology  and  physical 
director. 

George  H.  Talbert,  '99-'oo,  pro- 
fessor of  biology. 

John  M.  Bridgham,  '07-08,  pro- 
fessor of  classics. 

Marie  B.  Nickell,  Ph.B.,  '01,  Ph.M., 
'06,  associate  professor  of  history. 

Burrell  O.  Ralston,  summer  '09,  in- 
structor in  chemistry. 


OMAHA 

Considerable  prominence  was  given 
the  visit  of  the  Glee  Club  of  the 
University  to  Omaha  on  March  20. 
Efforts  to  organize  an  alumni  club 
were  begun  at  that  time  under  the 
direction  of  Anderson  W.  Clark, 
d'8o,  whose  son,  Joy  R.  Clark,  was 
business  manager  of  the  club.  Mr. 
Clark  has  written  the  Alumni  Secre- 
tary as  follows: 

We  communicated  with  the  alumni 
and  planned  to  have  a  reception  in  my 
home  at  which  the  alumni  should  be 
present,  so  as  to  form  the  club  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Various  difficulties 
arose  in  bringing  together  the  alumni, 
some  of  whom  were  out  of  town,  and 
it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  or- 
ganization until  we  could  bring  to- 
gether a  large  representation.  Our 
plan  now  is  to  have  a  supper  in  a 
short  time  and  organize.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  coming  of  the  Glee 
Club  because  it  furnished  the  stimu- 
lus needed  for  the  organization.  We 
have  five  or  six  alumni  who  are  now 
physicians,  who  are  strongly  in  favor 
of   the   alumni   club. 


CHICAGO 

One  of  the  largest  gatherings  of 
Chicago  men  held  this  year  took 
place  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Chicago  Alumni  Club  at  the  Univer- 
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sity  Club  on  March  17.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly a  home  party  devoid  of  any 
elaborate  speeches,  but  full  of  good 
singing,  impromptu  talks,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  good  fellowship.  Alumni 
of  all  classes  were  present,  the  men 
of  the  last  ten  years  coming  out 
especially  strong.  James  W.  Linn, 
'98,  president,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
principal  talk  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  William  Scott  Bond,  '97, 
who  discussed  the  athletic  situation 
in  the  Middle  West  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  offered  his  report  as 
representative  of  the  alumni  on  the 
Board  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics  of  the  University.  Mr. 
Bond  expressed  his  wish  to  retire 
from  service  on  the  board  because 
of  pressure  of  other  duties,  but  it 
was  agreed  to  present  his  name  once 
more  to  President  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  continue  his  service. 
Walter  F.  Anderson  and  Donald  R. 
Richberg,  '01,  were  also  nominated. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — Stacy    Mosser,    '97. 

Vice-President — L.    Brent     Vaughan, 

'97. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Paul  V.  Harper, 
'08. 

Among  those  present  were  the  fol- 
lowing alumni : 

James  W.  Linn,  97 ;  John  F.  Dille, 
'09 ;  George  B.  Robinson,  '05 ;  Charles 
W.  Paltzer,  '05 ;  George  Graves, 
'07 ;  H.  W.  Mellinger ;  Ainsworth  W. 
Clark,  '99 ;  Abraham  Bowers,  '06 ; 
Luther  D.  Fernald,  '09 ;  John  L.  Hop- 
kins, '07 ;  H.  J.  Lurie ;  L.  Brent 
Vaughan, 'q7  ;  Charles  S.  Eaton,  '00  ;  W. 
Austen ;  Thomas  J.  Hair,  '03 ;  Daniel 
P.  MacMillan,  Ph.D.,  '99;  G.  L. 
Hoover ;  Charles  F.  Axelson,  '06 ; 
Earle  B.  Babcock,  '03  ;  Otto  N.  Berndt, 
'09 ;  George  A.  Bliss ;  William  J. 
Bogan,  '10;  William  Scott  Bond,  '97; 
Arthur  M.  Boyer,  '07 ;  Frederick  D. 
Bramhall,  '02  ;  E.  V.  L.  Bowman ;  Her- 
man E.  Bulkley,  '01 ;  Hannibal  H. 
Chandler,  '09 ;  Percy  B.  Davis,  '97 ; 
Daniel  Ferguson,  '09 ;  A.  R.  Fischer ; 
Preston  F.  Gass,  '09 ;  John  F.  Hagey, 
'08 ;  Earl  C.  Hales,  '00 ;  Francis  G. 
Hanchett,  '82 ;  Harry  A.  Hansen,  '09 ; 
Paul  V.  Harper,  '08 ;  William  H. 
Head,  '03 ;  Harold  L.  Ickes,  '07 ; 
John  L.  Liver,  '07 ;  Wayland  W. 
Magee,  '05 ;  R.  Eddy  Mathews,  '07 ; 
Stacy  C.  Mosser,  '97  ;  Paul  M.  O'Don- 
nell ;    William    J.    McDowell,    '02 ;    J. 


W.  McNally;  Bruce  McLeish ;  Elliot 
S.  Norton,  '01 ;  Theodore  C.  Pease, 
'07 ;  Charles  F.  Roby,  '99 ;  Dr.  John 
E.  Rhodes,  '76 ;  David  A.  Robertson, 
'02 ;  George  R.  Schaeffer,  '06 ;  George 
Schobinger,  '05 ;  Douglas  Sutherland, 
'02 ;  William  fi.  Symmes,  '06 ;  Fran- 
cis F.  Tische,  '03 ;  Donald  S.  Trum- 
bull, '97  ;  Francesco  Ventresca,  '09  ;  A. 
S.  Wallgren ;  Abraham  L.  Weber,  '08 ; 
John  B.  Whidden,  '07;  Charles  S. 
Winston,   '96. 

George  O.  Fairweathee,  '07 
Secretary 


CHICAGO  ALUMNAE 

The  Chicago  Alumnae  Club  held 
its  quarterly  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
April  19,  at  the  University  Settle- 
ment. It  was  decided  to  give  a  play 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Settlement  on 
the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  June  12, 
in  Mandel  Hall.  The  annual  lunch- 
eon of  alumnae  will  be  held  in  the 
Quadrangle  Club  at  noon  on  this 
date  and  the  play  is  to  follow.  Miss 
Louise  Roth,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  the  Settlement  is 
now  endeavoring  to  enlist  alumnae 
in  the  effort.  Anyone  wishing  to 
help  should  notify  her  at  once  at 
1935  Warren  Ave. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

INTER-ALUMNI  BASEBALL 

Editor  of  the  Magazine: 

Sir:  The  University  of  Illinois 
Alumni  Association  has  on  foot 
plans  for  the  formation  of  a  baseball 
league  among  the  different  college 
alumni  organizations  of  Chicago. 
Our  plan  is  to  draw  up  a  schedule 
whereby  each  club  will  play  five  or 
six  games  during  the  summer,  or 
more  if  it  is  thought  advisable.  We 
should  like  to  have  Chicago  come  in 
on  this  proposition.  A  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  colleges 
will  be  held  in  the  near  future  at 
which  preliminary  plans  will  be 
made.  Please  submit  this  to  your 
organization  and  advise  me  what 
action  is  taken. 

A.  U.  Bennett 
1623  Manhattan  Bldg., 
Chicago,  111. 
April    13,   1910 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.   Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,   Secretary 


THE   ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  will  occur  on  Monday, 
June  13,  1910,  when  the  usual  lunch- 
eon will  be  given  by  the  University 
to  the  Doctors.  This  will  take  place 
at  the  Quadrangle  Club  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  two  questions  which 
have  been  included  in  the  question- 
naire for  the  year  will  be  taken  up 
for  discussion.    These  questions  are : 

I.  Should  the  lack  of  a  broader 
culture  among  candidates  for  the 
Doctorate  be  charged  (o)  to  the 
prevalent  methods  of  administering 
graduate  work,  (&)  to  the  under- 
graduate curriculum,  (c)  to  the  elect- 
ive system  in  the  undergraduate 
work?  (d)  What  course  or  methods 
should  be  emphasized  in  college 
work  in  order  to  insure  liberal  cul- 
ture for  the  research  specialist? 

2.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  a 
resolution  was  offered  proposing  to 
ask  the  University  to  abolish  the 
giving  of  grades  on  Doctor's  ex- 
aminations, because  of  inherent  in- 
consistencies in  the  grading  system, 
both  in  the  separate  departments  and 
in  the  University  as  a  whole,  and 
because  of  the  belief  that  the  stand- 
ard will  be  raised  by  eliminating 
these  inconsistencies  in  grading. 

Please  state  in  some  detail  your 
reasons  for  or  against,  whether  per- 
sonal, departmental,  or  on  general 
principles. 

No  formal  addresses  will  be  pro- 
vided, but  a  number  of  persons  will 
take  part  informally  in  the  discus- 
sions both  among  the  Doctors  and 
others  interested.  It  is  hoped  that 
many  members  of  the  association 
will  be  present  on  this  occasion,  es- 
pecially as  the  Alumni  Council  is 
planning  an  enthusiastic  alumni  cele- 
bration. 


NEWS  NOTES 

George  F.  Reynolds,  '05,  is  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University 
of  Montana. 

Franklin  P.  Ramsev,  '03,  is  now  at 
6042  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Development  of  Religion:  A 
Study  in  Anthropology  and  Social 
Psychology  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
from  the  press  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  by  Irving  King,  '04,  who 
is  now  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  published  a  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  on 
the  "Pleistocene  Geology  of  the 
Leadville  Quadrangle,  Colorado"  by 
Stephen  R.  Capps,  '07.  This  is  a 
document  of  one  hundred  pages,  with 
many  cuts,  diagrams,  and  maps  show- 
ing the  geological  formation. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair,  '08,  has 
recently  published  her  dissertation  as 
a  reprint  from  the  Annals  of  Mathe- 
matics. It  is  entitled  Concerning  a 
Compound  Discontinuous  Solution  in 
the  Problem  of  the  Surface  of  Revo- 
lution of  Minimum  Area.  Other 
articles  published  by  Miss  Sinclair 
in  the  same  journal  are:  "The 
Absolute  Minimum  in  the  Prob- 
lem of  the  Surface  of  Revolution  of 
Minimum  Area,"  and  "On  the  Mini- 
mum Surface  of  Revolution  in  the 
Case  of  One  Variable  End  Point." 

William  H.  Emmons,  '04,  Associate 
Professor  of  Geology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  read  a  paper 
before  the  Geological  Society  of 
Washington  on  April  13,  on  "The 
Solubility  of  Gold  in  Mine  Waters." 
Dr.  Emmons  will  investigate  the 
Ducktown,  Tenn.,  ore  deposits  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer,  for  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

At  the  Christmas  meeting  of  the 
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American  Philological  Association  in 
Baltimore  Professor  Roy  C.  Flick- 
inger,  '04,  read  a  paper  entitled 
"Scaenica,"  which  has  been  chosen 
for  publication  in  full  among  the 
Transactions  of  the  association.  In 
the  January  number  of  Classical 
Philology  he  had  an  article  entitled 
"On  Certain  Numerals  in  the  Greek 
Dramatic  Hypotheses."  He  has  re- 
cently been  elected  secretary  of  the 
faculty  at  Northwestern  University. 
Ffank  L.  Stevens,  '00,  alone  or  in 
collaboration  with  W.  A.  Withers  or 
J.  G.  Hall,  has  published  during  the 
past  year  the  following  journal 
articles:    "Studies    in    Soil    Bacteri- 


ology I  and  II,"  "Hypochnose  of 
Pomaceous  Fruits."  "The  Relation 
of  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture  in 
the  Country  Schools,"  "Variation  of 
Fungi  Due  to  Environment,"  "Eine 
neue  Feigen-Anthraknoie,"  "Carna- 
tion alternariose."  Also  in  collabora- 
tion with  Hill  and  Burkett  he  has 
edited  a  series  of  readers  for  country 
schools,  and  a  book  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  on  Agriculture  for 
Beginners,  published  by  Ginn  and 
Co.,  and  in  collaboration  with  Butler 
an  arithmetic  for  the  schools,  de- 
voted largely  to  agricultural  prob- 
lems, published  by  Scribner. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph   E.   Schreiber,  J.D.,  '06,   Secretary 


George  Thomas  McDermott  is  lo- 
cated in  Winfield,  Kan. 

The  April  luncheon  was  held  at  the 
Bismarck  Hotel  on  Randolph  St.  on 
Saturday,  April  30,  at  12:30  o'clock. 

The  address  of  Arthur  Griffen 
Abbott  is  70s  W.  First  St.,  Grand 
Island,   Neb. 

Garfield  S.  Canright  is  located  at 
102  Wisconsin  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

John  E.  Foster  is  in  LaMoille,  111. 

Thuilow  Gault  Essington  has  an 
office  at  604  East  Broadway,  Streator, 
111. 

Elias  Hansen  is  located  at  328  S. 
Eighth  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

William  Reynolds  Jayne  has  his 
office  at  1402  Mulberry  St.,  Musca- 
tine, la. 

Floyd  Everett  Harper's  address  is 
the  Times  Building,  Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association 
wishes    to    know    the    addresses    of 


Charles  Edward  Gallup  and  Rufus 
Clarence  Fullbright. 

Harlan  T.  Deupree  is  located  at 
Bloomfield,  la. 

Henry  Frank  Driemeyer  is  in 
Pinckneyville,  111. 

Edgar  N.  Durfee  has  an  office  in 
Room  725,  Hammond  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Edward  Caspar  is  now  in  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla.,  having  his  office 
at  109J/2  N.  Broadway,  and  residing 
at  1414  West  Fifteenth  St. 

William  Purnell  Lambertson  is  at 
Fairview,  Kan. 

William  Henry  Leary  is  located  at 
70  Commercial  Block,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Eugene  Tullius  Lippincott  has  an 
office  in  Room  311,  Opera  House 
Block,  Lima,  O. 

Torrance  Hugh  McDonald  is  in 
Blue  Island,  III. 


THE  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


NEWS    FROM    THE 
CLASSES 

1867 

William  Thomson  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Thomson,  Stan- 
ley &  Price,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1868 
Edward    P.    Savage    is    connected 
with   the    Children's    Home    Society, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1870 
Delevan    Dewolf   is   corresponding 
secretary      and      superintendent      of 
missions.    He  resides  at  66  Ingraham 
Place,  Newark,  N.J. 

1873 
Alfred   Watts   lives   at   727    Sixth 
Ave.,  Antigo,  Wis. 

1877 
James  Langland  is  connected  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
1878 
Benjamin    Franklin    Patt   lives   at 
179  East  Court  Street,  Ottumwa,  la. 

1879 
Hector    C.    Leland    has    removed 
from    Lexington,    III,    to    Billings, 
Mont,    where    he    is    pastor    of    a 
church. 

1882 

Frederick  Lincoln  Anderson,  A.M., 
'85,  is  a  member  of  the   faculty  at 
the    Newton    Theological    Institute, 
Newton  Center,  Mass. 
1883 

Orlin  Ottman  Fletcher  is  a  teacher 
at  Furman  University,  Greenville, 
S.C. 

Henry  Frederick  Fuller  is  a 
teacher,  residing  at  6023  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Edgewater,  111. 

i88s 

Elizabeth  Faulkner  is  principal  of 
the  Faulkner  School,  4746  Madison 
Ave. 

x»86 

Isetta  Gibson  (Mrs.  E.  A.  Buz- 
zell)  resides  at  6136  Ellis  Ave. 


1893 
Jesse  D.  Burks,  the  first  student 
to  receive  a  degree  from  President 
Harper,  is  executive  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  with 
offices  in  the  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

189s 

Paul  F.  Carpenter  has  offices  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Trust  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Henry  R.  Caraway  lives  at  319  W. 
94th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

i8e6 

Henry  Thurston  Chace,  Jr.,  is  an 
attorney  with  offices  at  1509  Ashland 
Block.  He  lives  at  5740  Rosalie 
Court. 

Victor  O.  Johnson  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Wrightsman,  Bush 
&  Johnson  at  Tulsa,  Okla. 

John  Howard  Moore  is  an  in- 
structor in  Crane  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago. 

Frances  Williston  (Mrs.  J.  D. 
Burks)  lives  at  249  Harvey  St., 
Germantown,   Pa. 

1897 

Henry  M.  Adkinson  is  a  manager 
of  mines  at  Capitol  Hill  Station, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Marilla  Waite  Freeman  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  reference 
librarian  in  the  Free  Public  Library 
at  Newark,  N.J. 

Clara  Maria  Hitchcock  is  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Lake*  Erie 
College,  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Henry  B.  Hicks  has  moved 
to  6009  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Harold  L.  Ickes  has  his  law  offices 
in  the  Commercial  National  Bank 
Building,  Chicago.  He  lives  at  the 
Lakota  Hotel,  3001  Michigan  Ave. 

1898 

Harold  L.  Axtell  is  professor  of 
Greek  at  the  University  of  Idaho, 
Moscow,  Idaho. 

Frederick  R.  Barnes  is  county  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Richland 
County,  N.D.  He  resides  at  Wahpe- 
ton. 
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Laura  Gano  resides  at  Richmond, 
Ind. 

Hiram  Gillespie  is  an  instructor 
in  Latin  at  Adelbert  Collelge,  Cleve- 
land, O.  He  lives  at  11322  Hessler 
Road. 

1899 

Norman  K.  Anderson  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Anderson  & 
Eaton,  with  offices  at  1018  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building. 

John  Jackson  Crumley  has  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  forester  at  the  Ohio 
Experimental  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 

Carleton  E.  Douglass  is  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Aurora,  111. 

Charles  Verner  Drew  is  engaged 
as  a  mining  engineer  with  the  Cerro 
de  Pasco  Mining  Company  at  15 
Broad  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Sybil  Hall  (Mrs.  Henry  R.  Det- 
weiler)  resides  at  491  North  Lake 
St.,  Aurora,  111. 

Annie  Reed  (Mrs.  John  H.  Har- 
wood)  lives  at  216  Gardner  Road, 
Brookline,  Mass. 

1900 

William  S.  Broughton  is  supervisor 
of  the  census  at  Washington,  D.C. 
He  lives  at  the  University  Club  in 
Washington. 

Carl  Braden  Davis  is  practicing 
surgery  in  Chicago  with  offices  at  100 
State  Street. 

L.  A.  Higley  has  resigned  his  po- 
sition as  chief  chemist  of  the  Kenni- 
cott  Water  Softener  Co.,  and  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  Centralia  Min- 
ing Co.,  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

Charles  Halsey  is  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the  Turner-Halsey  Co.,  10 
and  12  Thomas  St.,  New  York  Cit}-, 
N.Y. 

1901 

Charles  Jonas  Boyer  is  the  Michi- 
gan representative  for  Allyn  & 
Bacon,  publishers.  He  lives  at  509 
W.  Sixty-first  Place,  Chicago. 

Charles  Walter  Britton  has  re- 
cently been  made  cashier  of  the 
Security  National  Bank,  at  Sioux 
City,  la. 

Walter  Herman  Buhlig  is  assist- 
ant clinical  professor  at  the  North- 
western Medical  School. 

Ella  Louise  Fulton  is  dean  of 
women  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.D. 

John    O.    Hamilton    has   the   chair 


in  physics  at  the  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Manhattan,  Kan. 

Clinton  L.  Hoy  is  practicing  medi- 
cine at  Three  Forks,  Mont. 

Lewis  Gustafson  is  superintendent 
of  the  David  Ranken,  Jr.,  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1902 

Mary  Judson  Averett  lives  at  150 
Elm  St.,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Cecile  B.  Bowman  is  chief  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  juvenile  court  at 
Springfield,  111.' 

Isabella  Catherine  Brodie  now 
lives  at  Port  Sanilac,  Mich. 

B.  William  Broek  is  an  instructor 
in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago. 

Herbert  Cohen  is  superintendent  of 
construction  of  United  States  public 
buildings.  He  is  at  present  in  Pitts- 
burg, Kan.,  supervising  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  post-office. 

Herbert  Easton  Fleming  is  an  in- 
vestigator for  the  Merriam  Commis- 
sion in  Chicago.  He  lives  at  1545  E. 
Sixty-first  St. 

Douglas  Sutherland  has  been  made 
secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago.  Mr.  Sutherland  took  up 
his  new  work  in  April. 

1903 

Edna  P.  Beers  is  at  present  princi- 
pal of  the  Dundee,  111.,  high  school. 

Frances  MacLeod  Bowman  is  prin- 
cipal of  Glendale  College,  Glendale, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Chamberlain  (Mrs.  Alfred  E. 
Chadwick)  resides  at  present  at  1233 
Main  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

Rollin  Thomas  Chamberlin  is  re- 
search associate  in  geology  at  the 
University. 

Piatt  M.  Conrad  is  with  the  Far- 
well  Trust  Company,  226  LaSalle  St. 

Flora  Etta  Harris  is  a  teacher  in 
Des   Moines    College.      She   lives   at 
1302  W.  Tenth  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
1904 

William  Richards  Blair  is  research 
director  with  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  Mt.  Weather,  Va. 

Luthera  Egbert  teaches  English  in 
the  Morris  High  School,  Oak  Knoll, 
West  Chicago,  111. 

Frederick  R.  Pettit  is  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Case  Threshing  Ma- 
chine Co.,  at  Racine,  Wis. 

Myrtle    Irene    Starbird    lives    at 
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McMillan  Hall,  Washington  Univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1905 

Augustus  R.  Fischer  resides  at 
1644  South  Spaulding  Avenue. 

David  R.  Kennicott  is  engaged  as 
estimator  for  McKeown  Bros.,  Gen- 
eral Contractors,  2642  Thirty-sixth 
St. 

Wayland  W.  Magee  is  an  attorney 
at  law  with  offices  at  803  Fisher 
Building,  Chicago. 

Alda  M.  Stephens  teaches  English 
and  Latin  in  the  Englewood  High 
School.  Her  home  address  is  5951 
Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago. 

1Q06 

Ambrose  M.  Bailey  is  a  clergyman, 
living  at  38  Franklin  Street,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Elmer  Alvin  Lanning  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  at  Globe,  Ariz. 

1907 

Clark  John  Dye  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  Dixon,  111. 

Katherine  Elizabeth  Forster  is 
head  of  the  English  department  at 
the  State  Normal  School,  Richmond, 
Ky. 

Url  Morris  Fox  is  a  student  at 
the  Newton  Center  Theological  In- 
stitute, Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Lilia  Bertha  Garms  teaches  Ger- 
man in  the  East  Aurora,  111.,  high 
school. 

igo8 

Bernard  I.  Bell  was  ordained  as 
an   Anglican   clergyman   this   spring. 

Austin  G.  Cato  is  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Loogootee,  Ind. 

Solomon  K.  Diebel  is  a  teacher  at 
Puyallup,  Wash. 

Ivy  Hunter  Dodge  (Mrs.  Paul  H. 
Willis)  lives  at  Clarendon,  Tex. 


ENGAGEMENTS 

'01.  James  R.  Henry,  ex,  to  Jessie 
Hill  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Henry  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  football 
team  in  his  time  and  was  captain- 
elect  when  he  left  school.  He  is 
now  with  the  National  Biscuit  Co. 

'07.  Philip  G.  Van  Zandt,  B.D.,  '10, 
to   Mary   Pope   Bowen,   of   Chicago. 


They  will  be  married  in  June.  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  is  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Merrill,  Wis. 

'08.  Henry  Buell  Roney,  to  Gwenn 
Clark,  '09.  Mr.  Roney  is  now  with 
the  American  Radiator  Co.  Miss 
Clark  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Education. 


MARRIAGES 

'99.  Ethel  Pardee  to  James 
Brackett  Beardslee  on  October  2, 
1909.  They  reside  at  145 1  East 
Fiftieth  Street. 

'05.  Ellen  Andrew^,  Ph.B.,  to  Jay 
Sproat  McCuUoch,  M.D.,  in  Wells- 
ville,  O.,  on  June  22,  1909.  They 
reside  at  738  Main  Street,  Wellsville, 
Ohio. 

'07.  Edith  Maia  Holbrook  Latham 
(Ph.B.,  Dec,  '06)  to  Dr.  Harry  B. 
Sobernheimer  on  Thursday,  April  14, 
at  St.  Thomas'  Church,  New  York 
City,  N.Y.  They  will  be  at  home 
after  June  i  at  "The  Latonia,"  Colo- 
rado Springs,  Colo. 

'09.  Harry  Halstead  Harper,  ex, 
to  Eugenia  May  MacLaurin,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Mac- 
Laurin, at  3444  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  on  May  5.  Lyle  Harper, 
'11,  was  best  man.  The  ushers  were 
George  Fairweather,  '07,  and  Harry 
Hansen,   '09. 

'09.  Helen  Judson  Dye  to  Frank 
Adams  Mitchell  on  May  29,  1909. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell  reside  in  La 
Grange,  111. 

'10.  John  Edwin  Rhodes,  ex,  to 
Helen  Frances  Riggs  of  Chicago,  on 
April  27,  1910.  They  will  live  in 
British  Columbia,  where  Mr.  Rhodes 
is  in  the  lumber  business. 

'11.  Charles  Lyle  Barnes  to  Agnes 
Louise  Gahan  at  the  bride's  home, 
4913  Drexel  Boulevard,  on  April  28. 
They  will  be  at  home  at  4923  Drexel 
Boulevard  after  June  i. 


DEATHS 
'04.  Ellen  B.  Atwater,  A.M.,  died 
on  March  4,  1910.  She  taught  in  the 
Central  High  School  in  St.  Louis 
ever  since  receiving  her  degree.  Her 
home  was  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE 


ATHLETICS 

Track  events  will  take  place  on  the 
following  dates  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Spring  Quarter: 

May   14 — Illinois  at   Champaign. 

May    21 — Wisconsin    at    Chicago. 

May  28 — Purdue  at  Chicago. 

June  4 — Conference  meet  at  Cham- 
paign. 

A  four-man  mile  relay  team  de- 
feated Kansas  City,  Iowa,  and  Ne- 
braska, at  the  indoor  track  carnival 
held  on  April  i,  at  Omaha.  The  team 
was  made  up  of  Menaul,  Earle, 
Straube,  and  Baird.  Try-outs  were 
held  for  several  weeks  for  the  mile 
relay  team  to  represent  the  Uni- 
versity at  the  Philadelphia  athletic 
meet  the  third  week  in  April. 
Those  who  tried  out  were  Daven- 
port, Menaul,  Straube,  Baird,  Earle, 
Gifford,  Bresnahan,  Kuh,  Springer, 
and  Paine.  Stophlet,  Long,  Carpen- 
ter, McNeish,  and  Donovan  are  the 
long  distance  men.  Rogers,  Coyle, 
and  Rosenthal  came  out  for  the  pole 
vault,  and  Worthwine  and  Gerend 
for  the  weights. 

The  following  is  the  baseball 
schedule : 

April   20 — Wisconsin   at   Madison. 

April  23 — Northwestern  at  Evan- 
ston. 

May    4 — Illinois    at    Chicago. 

May  6 — Indiana  at   Chicago. 

May   14 — Illinois  at  Champaign. 

May   21 — Purdue   at   Chicago. 

May    24 — Minnesota    at    Chicago. 

May   28 — Wisconsin   at   Chicago. 

June    I — Northwestern    at    Chicago. 

June   3 — Purdue  at   LaFayette. 

Chicago  defeated  Wisconsin  in  the 
first  game  of  the  season  on  April  24 
by  a  score  of  5  to  3.  On  the  Chi- 
cago team  were  Collings,  c;  Pegues, 
2b ;  Roberts,  2b ;  Baird,  ss ;  Boyle, 
3b;  Erhorn,  If;  Kassulker,  If; 
Page,  p;  Sauer,  ib;  Paul,  c;  Cleary, 
rf.  Pegues,  captain  of  the  team,  and 
Collings  were  badly  injured  in  the 
game.  The  Freshman  team  defeated 
Oak  Park  high  school  on  the  same 
day  by  a  score  of  4  to  o.  They  have 
lost  two  other  high-school  contests. 
Page  and  Paul  are  the  batteries  for 


the  varsity  and  Carpenter  and  Kuh 
for  the  Freshmen. 

The  University  basket-ball  team 
retains  the  championship  of  the 
United  States.  The  last  contest  was 
played  at  Bartlett  Gymnasium  against 
Wisconsin.  On  March  12  Chicago 
won  by  a  score  of  14  to  12  in  the 
fiercest  and  best  basket-ball  game 
ever  played  at  Chicago.  The  Junior 
class  basket-ball  team  won  the  inter- 
class  championship,  winning  nine 
games  and  losing  one.  The  Fresh- 
men were  second. 

The  all-star  varsity  basket-ball 
team  picked  by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Ray- 
croft  is  composed  of  Birch  (Wis- 
consin), If;  Hansen  (Minnesota), 
rf;  Charters  (Purdue),  c;  Page 
(Chicago),  Ig;   Hoffman    (Chicago), 

Association  football  has  been 
started  at  the  University  under 
Coach  Brady.  H.  C.  Cummings  has 
been  elected  captain.  Other  men  on 
the  team  are  Watts,  A.  Barron,  J. 
Barron,  Fulkerson,  Lindsay,  Heri- 
tage, Erwin,  Admiral,  Goldsmith, 
Stein,  Rosenheim,  Markowitz,  and 
Luckenbill.  Spring  practice  for  the 
regular  varsity  football  team  was 
started  April  19.  The  men  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  used  to 
the  new  regulations  and  many  pen- 
alties were  called.  Among  the  men 
who  were  out  were  Rademacher,  H. 
Young,  Tatarsky,  Kuh,  R.  Young, 
Sampson,  Springer,  Fonger,  White- 
side, Whiting,  Steffen,  Russell, 
Burkheiser,  W.  Rogers,  Hoffman, 
Hirschl,  Paine,  Freeman,  Carpenter, 
Canning,  Sherman,  and  Arnold. 
Clarence  Russell  was  in  charge  of 
the  squad. 

The  swimming  team  will  meet 
central  Y.M.C.A.,  April  30.  The 
relay  team  is  made  up  of  Harper,  G. 
Lindsay,  and  Carey.  The  Univer- 
sity gymnasium  team  lost  at  Minne- 
sota, April  16.  Minnesota  was  first, 
Illinois  second,  and  Chicago  third. 
Chicago  won  the  fencing  bout  with 
Levinson  against  Morgan  of  Ne- 
braska. 
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Alumni  track  day  at  the  Univer- 
sity has  been  set  for  May  21.  This 
is  the  day  of  the  track  meet  between 
Wisconsin  and  Chicago,  a  baseball 
game  with  Purdue,  and  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  Blackfriar  play, 
The  Pseudo-Suffragettes.  The  track 
meet  will  take  place  at  2 :  30  and  the 
baseball  game  at  4:00  o'clock  on 
Marshall  Field. 

There  will  be  a  dinner  and  reunion 
of  the  alumni  in  Hutchinson  Cafe, 
and  a  purity  banquet  to  the  Purdue 
and  Wisconsin  athletes  in  the 
Commons  at  6:00.  Plates  for  the 
purity  banquet  may  be  secured  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  cents.  If  there  is 
sufficient  time  before  the  show  in  the 
evening  the  members  of  the  visiting 
athletic  teams  will  be  given  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Reynolds  Club. 

Mr.  Stagg  has  reserved  eighty 
seats  at  the  Blackfriar  show  and  has 
invited  the  visiting  athletes  to  be  the 
guests  of  the  University.  A  request 
has  been  made  that  seats  be  reserved 
by  alumni  as  early  as  is  convenient, 
although  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
serve  the  University  patronage  on 
the  other  two  nights  of  the  show. 
The  seats  were  placed  on  sale  May  2. 

Alumni  track  day  at  the  Univer- 
sity on  May  21  is  expected  to 
eclipse  Illinois  day  of  last  year  with 
its  double  athlete  exhibition,  alumni 
reunion,  and  purity  banquet.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  a  purity  banquet 
has  been  given  in  the  Spring  Quarter. 
Mr.  Stagg  is  making  arrangements 
for  some  sort  of  program  similar  to 
the  one  of  Illinois  day  last  year  when 
the  students  appeared  in  a  procession 
on  the  field  before  the  events. 


DRAMATICS 
The  Blackfriars  will  stage  their 
opera,  The  Pseudo-Suffragettes^  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on 
May  19,  20,  and  21.  The  play  this 
year  is  the  work  of  Bernard  I.  Bell, 
'08,  Ben  F.  Newman,  and  Ralph  J. 
Rosenthal,  with  music  by  Earle  H. 
Bowlby.  Gordon  Erickson,  manager 
of  the  Glee  Club,  and  George  Her- 
bert, who  coached  the  play  last  year, 
have  been  engaged  to  coach  The 
Pseudo-Suffragettes. 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
Haresfoot  comic  opera  club  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  on  April  15 
staged  its  production  Alpsburg  in 
Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall.  The 
play  is  a  clever  musical  comedy 
and  is  the  second  production  given 
by  the  club  as  a  comic  opera  organi- 
zation. The  society  has  been  in 
existence  for  thirteen  years  as  a 
dramatic  club  of  the  university. 


FOR  A  UNIVERSITY  SEAL 

All  of  the  alumni  clubs  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  asked  to  aid  the 
Senior  class  in  its  endeavors  to 
secure  a  suitable  design  and  motto 
for  a  University  seal.  There  has 
been  agitation  for  a  seal  among  the 
faculty,  trustees,  and  students  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Last  year  the  quest 
of  the  old  Senior  College  Council 
resulted  in  the  president's  office  re- 
ceiving many  mottoes.  Yet  the  ex- 
pressions were  not  sufficiently  sug- 
gestive or  adapted  to  the  aims  and 
traditions  of  the  University. 

The  present  agitation  is  the  work 
of  a  seal  committee  of  the  Senior 
class  made  up  of  Maurice  T.  Price, 
A.  Leo  Fridstein,  and  Miss  Mamie 
Lilly.  A  formal  resolution  asking 
for  the  appointment  of  a  permanent 
seal  committee  from  among  the  Stu- 
dent Council  has  been  presented  to 
that  body  for  approval.  This  com- 
mittee will  be  authorized  to  com- 
municate with  all  alumni  clubs  in  the 
country. 

The  design  and  motto  must  be 
approved  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
the  Faculty  Board.  The  present  agi- 
tation is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  cry 
for  a  motto  and  not  a  design.  It 
is  felt  that  once  the  motto  has  been 
secured  the  desire  for  a  design  will 
be  much  more  easily  satisfied.  The 
required  motto  is  one  which  shall 
embody  in  itself  some  suggestion  of 
the  fact  that  "truth"  is  the  watch- 
word of  the  University.  An  English 
phrase  would  be  the  more  useful, 
although  classical  expressions  are  by 
no  means  unacceptable. 


WILLIAM    RAINEY   HARPER 

President  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

1891-1906 
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ADDRESSES  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE 

CORNER  STONE  OF  THE  WILLIAM 

RAINEY  HARPER  MEMORIAL 

LIBRARY^ 

INTRODUCTORY   ADDRESS 

BY  HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago 

PRESIDENT  HARPER  died  January  lo,  1906.  The  question 
of  a  suitable  memorial  was  almost  immediately  taken  into 
consideration,  and  on  the  following  first  day  of  February  the 
Board  of  Trustees  decided  that  the  University  general  library 
building,  so  long  needed,  should  be  erected  as  the  William  Rainey 
Harper  Memorial  Library.  The  securing  of  a  suitable  fund  was  at 
once  undertaken.  It  was  determined  as  most  appropriate  that  sub- 
scriptions should  be  received  from  many  sources,  a  large  number  of 
small  gifts  being  preferred  to  a  few  large  ones  only.  The  cost 
of  the  building  was  fixed  at  $600,000,  and  it  was  held  wise  at  the 
same  time  to  obtain  an  endowment  fund  of  $200,000,  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  physical  plant.  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  August  i, 
1907,  offered  to  give  three  dollars  for  each  one  dollar  contributed 
by  others,  up  to  a  total  of  $600,000  from  him.  On  April  i,  1910, 
the  subscription  was  completed;  indeed  in  addition  to  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller's gift  of  $600,000,  the  contributions  of  others  at  this  time 

*  Delivered  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  William  Rainey  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  on  the  Seventy-fifth  Convocation  of  the  University,  June  14, 
1910. 
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amounted  to  $210,075.68,  which  with  interest  on  gifts  paid  in  it 
is  expected  will  amount  by  the  time  the  building  is  completed  to 
a  total  of  about  $930,000.    There  are  more  than  2,000  subscribers. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Shepley,  Rutan  and  Coolidge,  sub- 
mitted upward  of  twenty  sketches,  each  of  which  was  carefully 
discussed  by  the  building  committee,  of  which  Mr.  C.  L.  Hutchinson 
is  chairman,  and  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  before  the  final  plans 
were  accepted,  December  10,  1909.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
general  plans  and  elevations  of  the  entire  library  group  before  the 
plans  of  the  general  library  could  safely  be  settled.  Competitive 
bids  were  invited,  and  on  December  27,  1909,  the  principal  contract 
was  let  to  Wells  Brothers,  of  Chicago. 

Ground  was  broken  on  January  10,  1910,  the  fourth  anniversary 
of  Dr.  Harper's  death,  and  today,  June  14,  1910,  we  lay  the  corner 
stone  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  Library  will  be  to  a  large  extent  the  heart  of  University 
life.  In  it  will  be  housed  for  some  years  to  come  the  departmental 
libraries  and  seminar  rooms  of  the  departments  of  philosophy, 
psychology,  political  economy,  political  science,  history,  and  soci- 
ology. Here  will  gather  the  scholarship  of  the  University,  from 
students  and  faculty.  The  building  will  be  stately  and  beautiful, 
and  both  from  its  dignity  and  its  use  will  be  for  all  the  years  to 
come  a  memorial  worthy  of  the  first  president  of  the  University. 


THE  LIBRARY  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY 

BY  CLEMENT  WALKER  ANDREWS,  A.M. 
Librarian  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  Chicago 

WHEN  I  accepted  the  invitation  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  William  Rainey  Harper 
Memorial  Library,  I  did  so  with  mingled  pride,  pleasure,  and  mis- 
giving. The  pride  and  pleasure  were  felt  both  officially  and  person- 
ally; officially,  in  that  the  invitation  seemed  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  community  of  interest  which  should  exist  between  university 
and  public  libraries,  as  being  both  engaged  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge ;  personally,  in  that  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  testify 
to  my  respect  and  regard  for  the  man  whose  memory  we  honor 
today,  and  for  the  institution  which  he  did  so  much  to  establish. 
On  the  other  hand,  my  misgivings  have  been  manifold.  In 
the  first  place,   I  can  only   record  my  admiration   for  President 
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Harper,  since  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  me  to  attempt  to 
make  a  proper  appraisement  of  his  services  or  to  render  an 
adequate  tribute  to  his  memory.  And  I  am  equally  unfitted  by 
temperament,  education,  and  experience  to  express  in  eloquent 
and  effective  phrases  my  strong  belief  in  the  importance  to  the 
University  of  the  work  for  which  we  are  today  providing  a  suitable 
home.  A  scientific  education  and  an  almost  wholly  administra- 
tive career  will  discourage  rather  thoroughly  the  development 
of  any  germs  of  literary  style  which  may  have  been  inherited  or 
planted  in  youth,  while  the  scientific  education  alone  will  bar 
prophecy,  for  no  scientist — except  perhaps  an  astronomer — will 
ever  prophesy  unless  he  knows. 

It  is  with  these  and  many  other  misgivings,  therefore,  that  I 
ask  you  to  listen  to  a  simple  presentation  of  the  services  which 
the  Harper  Memorial  Library  ought  to  render  to  the  University 
and  the  problems  which  it  has  to  solve  in  so  doing. 

Naturally  the  first  impulse  is  to  seek  an  illustration  which  shall 
typify  these  services.  An  anthropomorphic  comparison  seems 
barred  by  the  claims  of  more  important  factors  in  university  life. 
Only  the  faculty  can  be  spoken  of  as  the  brains  of  the  university; 
the  student  body  is  of  course  the  heart  and  blood,  while  the  sinews 
are  proverbially  reserved  for  the  functions  of  the  founder  and 
treasurer.  A  satisfactory  symbol  of  the  part  played  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  in  the  education  of  the  present  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  the  water  which  quenches  our  thirst.  This  comparison, 
however,  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  play  upon  the  trite  phrase 
of  a  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  is  rather  a  statement  that  the  informa- 
tion to  be  obtained  from  books  is  an  essential  though  not  the  only 
element  in  intellectual  life. 

It  has  been  interesting  and  amusing  to  note  to  what  fanciful 
extremes  this  comparison  may  be  pushed  without  its  breaking 
down.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  will  recognize  that,  granting  the 
comparison,  the  importance  of  the  library  to  the  university  must 
be  equal  to  that  of  a  good  system  of  water  storage  and  distribution 
in  the  civic  and  domestic  economy,  and  further  that  as  the  volume 
and  head  of  the  water  supply  increase  so  does  the  necessity  for 
more  skilful  construction,  more  costly  maintenance,  and  more  care- 
ful supervision.  But  it  might  be  added  that  there  is  the  same 
combination  of  central  reservoir  with  outlets  for  many  different 
kinds  of  service,  the  same  need  for  care  in  the  quality  of  the  sup- 
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ply,  and  for  foresight  in  determining  the  quantity  needed,  while 
the  surprise  of  the  man  who  draws  hot  water  when  he  wants  cold 
is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  engineer  who  finds  that 
his  book  on  bridge-work  is  written  for  the  dentist. 

There  have  been  many  sermons  preached  from  Ecclesiastes 
12:12,  "Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end."  Most  of  them 
have  been  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  as  expressed  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  verse:  "and  much  study  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh."  A  few  have  been  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer, 
dwelling  upon  the  weariness  of  searching  out  new  material  and 
new  forms  of  expression.  Very  few  have  been  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  caretaker.  It  is  true  that  someone,  I  think  Miss  Harra- 
den,  has  said  that  "books  are  many  but  few  there  be  to  dust  them," 
but  this  I  take  to  be  rather  a  lament  of  the  author  over  the 
scarcity  of  readers  than  an  appreciation  of  the  burdens  of  the 
librarian.  Indeed  as  the  latter  it  is  hardly  adequate,  for  dusting 
is  proverbially  one  of  the  duties  least  attended  to  either  in  the  past 
or  in  the  future.  The  modern  librarian,  if  up  to  date,  dusts  his 
books  by  machinery  and,  if  not,  he  lets  them  be  dusted  by  proxy 
through  the  readers. 

It  is  customary  in  the  sermons  referred  to,  to  call  attention 
to  the  obvious  fact  that  the  author  of  the  text  had  little  reason  to 
complain  in  comparison  with  those  who  have  lived  since  the 
invention  of  paper  and  printing.  It  is  not,  however,  the  actual 
burden  either  then  or  now  which  challenges  our  attention,  but 
the  promise  for  the  future.  The  trustee  who  asked  his  librarian 
when  he  was  going  to  stop  buying  books,  was  answered,  "When 
people  stop  writing  them."  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  librarian  is 
less  apt  to  wonder  at  the  number  of  books  which  have  been  written 
than  at  those  which  have  not.  While  unnecessary,  useless,  and 
harmful  books  abound,  authors  have  perversely  neglected  to  write 
books  which  are  greatly  needed.  To  a  very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  inquiries  he  is  obliged  to  reply  that  he  knows  of  no  book 
on  the  subject.  Nor  need  this  proportion  include  such  thoughtless 
and  foolish  questions  as  that  of  the  Freshman  who  asks,  on  the 
advice  of  his  deskmate  in  the  chemical  laboratory,  for  So  and  So's 
"Notes  on  Stirring"  or  the  amateur  genealogist  who  expects  to 
find  an  annual  compilation  of,  or  index  to,  the  obituary  notices  of 
all  the  newspapers  in  the  land.  It  is  rather  that  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  original  research  furnishes  new  facts  to  be 
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Stated  and  that  the  constantly  changing  conditions  of  life  and 
thought  require  restatements  of  old  facts,  while  as  a  rule  the 
writers  of  books  follow  rather  than  precede  these  developments. 

How  great  are  the  possibilities  of  the  future  is  little  under- 
stood by  many  of  those  who  glibly  quote  the  text.  Yet  there  need 
be  no  further  examples  sought  than  these  furnished  by  two  very 
small  sections  of  a  comparatively  small  branch  of  physical  science. 
My  teacher  in  organic  chemistry,  the  late  Professor  H.  B.  Hill, 
of  Harvard,  used  to  begin  his  lecture  on  the  alcohols,  one  of  the 
simplest  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  with  the  statement  that 
the  number  of  possible  individual  members  of  the  class  was  so  large 
that  without  going  beyond  the  largest  molecule  then  known  (a  size 
exceeded  very  considerably  since),  condensing  all  information  in 
regard  to  each  substance  to  one  line  of  print  (a  condensation  which 
would  seriously  modify  the  present  style  of  Doctors'  theses),  put- 
ting thirty  lines  on  a  page,  and  making  one  thousand  pages  into 
a  volume,  it  would  require  a  library  of  one  million  volumes  to  hold 
our  information  in  regard  to  the  alcohols.  When  he  came  to  the 
amines,  or  nitrogen  bases,  Professor  Hill  explained  that  on  account 
of  their  more  complicated  structure  the  number  of  possible  iso- 
mers was  so  much  greater  that  within  the  same  limit  of  size 
of  molecule,  with  the  same  condensation  of  information,  the  same 
size  of  page  and  volume,  and  allowing  for  convenient  light  and 
air  an  acre  of  ground  for  each  library  of  one  million  volumes,  it 
would  take  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  globe  to  hold  our  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  amines.  These  statements  were  made,  of 
course,  to  impress  upon  the  students  the  extent  of  the  field  of 
research  lying  before  them,  and  may  be  thought  to  have  only  a 
remote  bearing  upon  the  problems  of  the  library  of  this  or  the  next 
generation.  Consider,  then,  the  change  which  has  actually  taken 
place  in  the  proportion  of  the  university  library  to  the  student 
body.  Soon  after  the  present  European  universities  were  estab- 
lished they  numbered  their  students  by  the  thousand  and  their  books 
by  the  score  or  at  most  by  the  hundred ;  today  the  same  universities 
still  number  their  students  by  the  thousand  but  their  books  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  was  probably  the  contemplation  of  some  such  ratio  of  actual 
and  prospective  increase  that  led  President  Eliot  to  propose  the 
limitation  of  the  growth  of  the  university  librafy  by  a  removal  of 
the  least-used  volumes  to  some  central  deposit  of  a  group  of  libra- 
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ries,  a  cold-storage  system  as  it  was  somewhat  irreverently  called. 
This  remedy,  however,  would  cure,  or  rather  palliate,  only  one, 
and  that  not  the  most  pressing,  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
namely,  the  storage  of  the  books.  The  plans  of  the  building  which 
is  to  arise  here  are  a  conclusive  proof  that  it  is  easy  to  provide 
for  the  storage  of  the  increase  of  our  collections  for  years  to 
come  without  undue  sacrifice  of  either  convenience  or  beauty. 

No,  the  pressing  difficulties  caused  by  the  actual  and  prospec- 
tive increase  in  the  number  of  books  are  those  connected  with 
their  convenient  and  intelligent  use  rather  than  those  of  storage 
and  handling,  and  the  former  difficulties  increase  faster  than  the 
books  themselves,  while  the  latter  hardly  increase  as  fast. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  problem  in  the  organization  of 
the  university  library  is  the  relation  of  the  main  library  to  the 
departmental  libraries.  At  one  time  it  might  have  been  stated 
as  the  problem  of  main  library  or  departmental  libraries,  but  the 
need  of  each  is  no  longer  in  debate.  The  problem  is  not  peculiar 
to  university  libraries,  as  it  might  seem  to  be,  for  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  main  library  and  branches  in  a  large  city. 
The  same  forces  govern;  distance  as  a  centrifugal  and  expense  as 
a  centripetal.  The  same  variety  has  existed  in  the  past;  the 
'independent  departmental  libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  of  two  decades  ago  contrasting  hardly  more  strongly 
with  the  extreme  centralization  of  Harvard  College  Library  of 
the  eighties  than  did  the  Boston  Public  Library  of  the  same 
date  with  branches  which  were  independent  libraries  in  almost  all 
respects,  with  the  extreme  centralization  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  up  to  a  very  recent  date.  The  tendency  toward  a  common 
type  is  as  evident  in  one  as  in  the  other;  the  departmental  libra- 
ries of  the  Institute  are  now  under  central  control  and  a  central 
library  has  been  established,  while  Harvard  has  established  depart- 
mental and  classroom  libraries  and  special  reading  rooms;  on  the 
other  hand  the  changes  in  the  Chicago  Public  Library  are  known 
to  all  of  you,  and  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  system,  though  not  so  noticeable,  has  had  numerous  and 
important  manifestations. 

Experience,  therefore,  appears  to  indicate  that  the  best  solution 
of  this  problem  lies,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes.  As  has  been  said,  the  determining  factors  are 
distance  and  expense.    The  greater  the  distance  between  the  build- 
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ings  of  the  university  the  greater  will  be  the  convenience  of  large 
departmental  libraries;  but  the  larger  the  libraries  the  greater  will 
be  the  expense  of  their  effective  maintenance.  Stated  concretely, 
volunteer  assistance  at  odd  moments  will  take  sufficient  care  of  a 
library  of  say  one  thousand  volumes  with  only  the  simplest 
records;  a  library  of  two  thousand  volumes  on  a  single  subject 
will  require  at  least  an  author  catalogue  and  some  regular  assist- 
ance; while  one  of  ten  thousand  volumes  will  require  for  its 
proper  supervision  and  management  full  catalogues,  shelf-lists, 
etc.,  and  at  least  two  paid  assistants.  The  weight  to  be  given  to 
these  two  factors  of  distance  and  expense  will  vary  very  greatly 
in  different  cases.  In  some  cases  the  distance  is  so  great  as  to 
demand  segregation,  or  at  least  duplication,  at  whatever  cost.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said  against  the  view  that  the 
departmental  libraries  should  be  as  large  as  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution \<rill  permit.  Unless  the  university  is  in  the  unusual,  if  not 
unprecedented,  position  of  having  more  money  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with,  the  funds  available  for  the  library  purposes  should  be 
spent  in  making  both  central  and  departmental  library  approach  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  system  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  that  this  maximum  efficiency  does  not  require  a 
great  development  of  the  departmental  library  where  the  central 
library  is  within  fairly  easy  reach.  This  belief  is  due  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  different  uses  made  of  the  collections. 

If  the  use  of  books  on  a  given  subject  were  confined  to  the 
special  students  of  that  subject,  and  to  those  among  them  who 
could  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  with  only  incidental  assist- 
ance, the  departmental  libraries  might  well  be  increased  to  a 
maximum.    These  conditions,  however,  do  not  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  students  and 
not  all  the  teachers  are  able  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  even  the 
books  on  their  special  subject.  The  failure  of  our  college  courses 
to  provide  bibliographical  training  is  a  commonplace  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  college  librarians,  and  the  results  of  this  lack  of  train- 
ing are  felt  by  all  public  libraries  which  include  many  college 
educated  men  among  their  readers. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  a  very  limited  specialist  who  never 
has  occasion  to  go  outside  his  field.  Even  Dr.  Holmes's  scarabeeist 
must  have  had  occasion  to  study  Egyptian  archaeology  and  per- 
haps Egyptian  agriculture  as  well.     Now,  outside  his  own  field 
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the  most  learned  specialist  is  dependent  on  the  bibliographical 
labors  of  others  and  is  better  served  through  the  resources  of  a 
central  library  than  by  his  unaided  search  through  an  unfamiliar 
departmental  collection. 

In  the  third  place,  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  themselves 
cannot  be  distributed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  departments 
naturally  interested  in  them.  Only  textbooks  are  written  with 
regard  to  the  limitations  of  college  courses,  and  the  multiplicity 
of  these  textbooks  is  one  indication  of  the  variety  of  the  courses. 
Moreover  this  proportion,  already  large,  is  increasing  very  fast 
with  the  multiplying  mutual  relations  of  the  sciences  among  them- 
selves, of  the  sciences  and  the  useful  arts,  and  of  the  broadening 
scope  of  the  social  sciences. 

The  increasing  number  of  books  in  a  modern  library  of  neces- 
sity has  produced  and  will  continue  to  produce  an  increasing 
complexity  in  the  details  of  their  treatment.  To  the  layman  it 
seems  a  very  simple  matter  to  buy  a  book,  list  it,  and  put  it  on  the 
shelves;  and  yet  in  a  large  library  between  thirty  and  forty 
separate  steps  are  required.  Many  of  these  are  purely  clerical  but 
even  these  require  great  care  and  attention  and  the  more  care  the 
larger  the  library.  To  revert  to  our  simile,  while  these  details 
are  plumbing  work  rather  than  hydraulic  engineering,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  greater  the  head  of  water  in  the  system,  the  more 
important  is  the  avoidance  of  leaky  joints. 

At  least  three  of  these  steps,  however,  require  much  more  than 
clerical  expertness  or  a  general  education.  These  are  the  selec- 
tion, the  classification,  and  the  cataloguing.  The  selection  of  the 
books  to  be  acquired  is  the  first,  and  without  question  the  most 
important,  process  in  the  management  of  any  library  and  is  the 
one  most  nearly  independent  of  the  size  of  the  library,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  inversely  proportional  to  its  size  or  rather  to  the  size  of 
the  book  funds.  In  the  large  public  libraries  it  is  usually  left 
almost  wholly  to  the  judgment  of  the  librarian,  with  only  general 
directions  as  to  scope  and  purpose  and  an  occasional  query, 
usually  prompted  by  outside  criticism,  as  to  the  inclusion  or  exclu- 
sion of  a  particular  work.  In  college  and  university  libraries,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  selection  is  usually  made  largely  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments.  Where  the  books  are  purchased 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  departments,  this  would  be  a  matter 
of  course.     Even  where  no  such  allotment  is  made  it  is  evident 
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that  the  departments  will  know  more  accurately  than  any  one 
outside  them  their  present  and  probable  future  needs. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  another  side  to  the  question.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  selection  of  books  for  a  department  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  unfitted  by  temperament,  or  unable 
through  press  of  other  work,  to  make  the  selection  as  it  should 
be  made.  The  result  is  an  insufficient  development  of  the  library 
along  the  lines  of  interest  to  that  department,  a  fault  not  readily 
perceived  at  the  time,  nor  easily  remedied  afterward.  Again,  and 
more  frequently,  it  happens  that  a  new  development  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  university  finds  the  library  bare  of  the  most  needed  books 
in  that  line  simply  because  there  has  been  no  department  to  order 
them.  Still  again  there  is  a  large  class  of  works,  such  as  the 
proceedings  of  the  learned  societies,  which  are  too  general  for 
any  one  department  to  purchase  from  its  own  funds  but  which 
contain  matter  of  value  to  many  departments.  This  class  is 
likely  to  be  very  poorly  represented  in  a  library  managed  under 
the  extreme  departmental  system.  In  proof  of  this  statement  it 
may  be  said  that  an  American  public  library  has  a  better  collection 
of  such  works  than  most  of  the  university  libraries  of  the  country 
or  than  many  of  those  of  Germany,  and  that  this  collection  was 
formed  without  undue  or  disproportionate  expenditure. 

The  system  of  selection  should  be,  therefore,  like  that  of  organi- 
zation, a  composite  one.  The  larger  part  should  be  made  by  the 
departments,  but  this  should  be  revised  and  supplemented  by  the 
librarian,  or  a  library  committee,  in  order  that  the  development 
may  be  reasonably  symmetrical  and  that  future  needs  may  receive 
due  consideration. 

Probably  no  other  questions  of  library  economy  are  so  much 
debated  by  library  workers  and  so  little  by  readers  as  the  ques- 
tions of  cataloguing.  This  is  because  the  principles,  which  alone 
interest  the  latter,  are  taken  for  granted  or  as  definitely  settled, 
while  the  variety  of  cases  for  their  application  by  the  former  is 
almost  infinite.  For  instance,  the  arrangement  of  the  author  cata- 
logue is  assumed  to  be  alphabetical  and  "as  plain  as  A  B  C"  is  the 
popular  expression  of  simplicity  and  clearness.  But  to  the  cata- 
loguer of  a  large  library,  particularly  if  it  contains  many  works  in 
foreign  languages,  "as  plain  as  A  B  C"  is  equivalent  to  "as  clear 
as  mud."  The  present  code  of  the  American  Library  Association 
requires  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eleven  rules  to  determine 
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what  is  the  author's  name  and  how  it  shall  be  entered.  This 
complexity  promises  to  be  further  complicated  by  a  perhaps  unfore- 
seen result  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  children  to  read,  namely, 
an  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  accepted  order  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  This  result  is  perhaps  not  as  yet  very  evident  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  but  the  reference  librarian  of  an  eastern 
university  has  stated  publicly  that  Freshmen  not  infrequently 
enter  the  library  who  are  ignorant  of  this  order  and  who  consult 
a  dictionary  or  the  library  catalogue  by  turning  the  leaves  or  open- 
ing the  trays  until  they  come  to  the  combination  for  which  they 
are  looking.  Moreover  he  was  followed  by  a  school  superintendent 
who,  while  praising  the  new  method,  and  claiming  that  it  did 
teach  the  alphabet,  admitted  that  this  was  last  and  least  and  that 
it  was  sometimes  neglected.  If  such  results  are  to  be  expected 
generally  it  is  evident  that  either  a  substitute  will  have  to  be  found 
for  the  alphabetical  arrangement  or  that  the  colleges  will  have  to 
make  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  their  first  course  in  bibliography. 

A  more  immediate  question,  however,  is  that  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  subject  entries.  The  battle  between  the  advocates  of  a 
classed  arrangement  and  those  of  an  alphabetical  one  has  been 
waged  furiously  in  the  past  and  still  continues,  with  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  bystanders;  some  of  whom,  like  the  libra- 
rian of  Amherst,  deny  the  need  of  either;  and  others,  like  the 
present  speaker,  advocate  the  combination  of  both. 

The  position  that  no  subject  catalogue  is  needed  is  based  upon 
the  argument  that  bibliographies,  especially  in  the  form  of  current 
indexes,  have  now  been  made  so  complete  that  they  will  serve  the 
purpose.  No  one  who  knows  the  facts  can  fail  to  appreciate  all 
that  Mr.  Fletcher  has  done  to  make  this  view  tenable,  for  to  him 
we  owe  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  the  work  of  our  own 
great  librarian,  Dr.  Poole;  and  this  work  has  been  largely  supple- 
mented by  other  valuable  general  tools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
special  bibliographies  which  are  now  available.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  librarian  of  Harvard  in  his  latest  report  has  so  well  stated  the 
reasons  against  this  view  that  I  shall  only  refer  to  this  report 
as  a  sufficient  authority  for  the  subject  catalogue. 

Assuming  then  that  there  is  to  be  such  a  catalogue,  there  is  good 
reason  for  hesitating  long  before  deciding  between  a  classed  and  an 
alphabetical  arrangement.  For  some  subjects  the  former  is  clearly 
the  better  and  for  others  the  latter  as  clearly.     For  some  nations 
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the  former  is  clearly  the  more  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing 
mode  of  thought;  for  others  it  may  be  that  the  latter  is.  Person- 
ally, I  hold  that  a  combination  can  be  found  which  will  give  all  or 
almost  all  the  advantages  of  both  forms.  This  does  not  mean  one 
and  the  same  combination  for  all  libraries.  On  the  contrary,  the 
best  combination  for  one  library  might  and  probably  would  vary 
considerably  from  the  best  for  another. 

Nor  is  this  a  purely  theoretical  view.  The  John  Crerar  Library, 
through  the  combined  thought  and  experience  of  the  heads  of  its 
staff,  has  evolved  such  a  catalogue  on  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed 
plan.  Miss  Tyler,  of  the  Iowa  Library  Commission,  has  shown 
how  the  smaller  public  libraries  can  obtain  such  a  combination 
very  simply  and  economically.  Harvard,  starting  with  an  elabo- 
rate alphabetico-classed  catalogue  is  breaking  up  those  portions 
which  have  proved  unwieldy  or  inconvenient  in  that  form;  the 
Library  of  Congress,  starting  with  what  was  intended  to  be  a 
straight  dictionary  catalogue,  is  adding  more  and  more  alpha- 
betical classification. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  possibilities  of  the  card  cata- 
logue have  been  greatly  increased  by  two  developments  of  recent 
years;  one,  the  substitution  of  the  handy  tray  for  the  cumber- 
some drawer,  and  the  other  the  possibility  of  obtaining  printed 
cards  from  the  Library  of  Congress  and  elsewhere.  At  present 
almost  all  the  cards  wanted  by  the  average  public  library  can  be 
so  obtained  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  in  the  near  future 
most  of  those  wanted  by  university  and  general  reference  libra- 
ries will  be  available.  The  main  advantage  of  such  cards  is,  of 
course,  the  economy  in  cataloguing,  but  among  the  incidental 
advantages  such  as  greater  legibility,  fuller  information,  etc.,  there 
is  one  of  importance  in  this  connection,  namely,  the  ability  to 
make  as  many  additional  entries  as  are  desired,  at  a  minimum 
expense.  The  number  which  will  be  needed  is,  however,  smaller  than 
might  be  expected.  The  smallest  possible  average  number  of  en- 
tries in  the  subject  catalogue  is  of  course  greater  than  one  for  each 
title,  while  in  the  very  full  catalogue  of  the  John  Crerar  Library 
it  is  not  more  than  three.  The  difference  in  cost  for  extra  cards 
is  about  one  cent  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  in  preparing  the  book  for  the  shelves.  The  cost  of 
the  time  required  to  handle  these  extra  cards  may  be  neglected,  since 
it  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  balanced  by  the  actual  saving  in  the  work 
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of  classification.  It  is  much  easier  to  determine  in  how  many 
places  an  entry  is  wanted  than  in  which  one  out  of  several  it  is 
most  needed.  These  conditions,  therefore,  warrant  the  planning 
of  elaborate  catalogues. 

The  question  of  classification  should  be  determined  with  refer- 
ence to  the  catalogue,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  policy  of 
the  library  in  regard  to  allowing  access  to  the  shelves.  Yet  it 
is  a  question  most  likely  to  be  argued  upon  purely  theoretical 
grounds.  This  is  because  of  a  prevailing  misconception  of  its 
functions.  The  general  assumption  is  that  it  should  be  a  scien- 
tific classification  -of  knowledge,  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
prevailing  views,  and  should  enable  readers  to  go  to  the  shelves 
with  absolute  assurance  that  they  will  find  in  one  place  all  the 
material  on  a  given  subject,  and  that  they  will  find  that  place  with- 
out guides  or  catalogues.  Yet  a  little  consideration  will  show  that 
this  assumption  is  so  impossible  of  realization,  because  of  neces- 
sary contradictions,  that  it  cannot  even  be  called  an  ideal.  In  the 
first  place  a  library  classification  is  not  of  knowledge,  but  of  books ; 
of  books  of  all  ages  as  well  as  of  the  present ;  of  books  written  by 
opponents  as  well  as  by  supporters  of  prevailing  theories  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  subjects,  and  more  often  by  those  who 
ignore,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  these  theories.  Again,  on  many 
points  there  are  conflicting  rather  than  prevailing  theories:  for  in- 
stance, in  the  first  draft  of  the  classification  of  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  the  zoologists  proposed  to  divide 
local  fauna  so  minutely  as  to  give  each  county  of  England  a  separate 
place,  while  the  botanists  were  satisfied  for  local  flora  with  nine 
divisions  for  the  whole  globe,  and  again  the  zoologists  and  paleon- 
tologists began  with  men  and  ended  with  protozoa,  while  in  the 
final  draft  the  order  was  reversed,  and,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  at 
one  time  one  advocated  one  order  and  the  other  the  other.  A  third 
difficulty  is  that  of  putting  one  book  in  two  places.  Yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  same  books  may  be  sought  by  more  than  one  class 
of  readers  for  whom  the  logical  positions  will  be  very  different. 
For  instance,  the  question  of  the  regulation  of  railway  rates 
interests  the  railroad  manager,  the  shipper,  the  political  economist, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  statesman.  Books  on  the  subject  have  been 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  each  of  these  classes,  and  are, 
therefore,  related  to  the  literature  of  as  many  larger  divisions. 
If  all  these  are  brought  together  a  large  proportion  will  be  out  of 
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their  logical  places.  Books  which  deal  with  particular  subjects 
in  respect  to  particular  countries  furnish  an  equally  convincing 
illustration.  It  is  evident  that  no  classification  can  put  all  the  books 
on  the  subject  together  and  also  all  books  on  the  country,  except 
by  otherwise  unnecessary  duplication. 

Though  the  prevailing  lay  view  of  library  classification  is 
untenable,  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  ideal  which  can  be 
approached  in  practice.  This  may  be  stated  as  the  assignment  of 
the  books  to  a  convenient  number  of  pigeonholes  in  a  convenient 
order  with  a  convenient  notation,  and  the  provision  of  so  full 
indexes  that  a  reader  may  be  referred  at  once  to  all  the  pigeon- 
holes which  are  likely  to  interest  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  absolute  about  this  ideal. 
There  are  cases  where  the  convenient  number  of  pigeonholes  may 
be  one,  that  is  where  there  need  be  no  primary  classification,  but 
a  simple  arrangement  by  serial  number  or  author.  If  there  is  to 
be  no  access  to  the  shelves  or  if  the  library  is  small,  the  number 
will  be  much  smaller  than  if  access  is  allowed  or  if  the  catalogues 
are  insufficient.  The  convenient  order  will  also  vary  greatly  with 
the  circumstances.  In  a  private  or  a  little-used  memorial  collection 
the  order  of  excellence  of  appearance  may  be  thought  desirable ;  in 
a  library  where  no  access  is  allowed  or  the  delivery  desk  use  is 
the  chief  function,  probably  the  order  of  popularity  will  seem 
best;  in  a  library  for  scholars  some  systematic  order  by  subjects 
will  be  preferred.  In  special  cases,  arrangement  by  size  or  even 
by  donor  may  be  necessary. 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  that  the  most  convenient 
notation  is  a  combination  of  letters  and  numbers,  and  all  but  a 
few  libraries  try  to  make  their  combinations  as  simple  as  possible, 
and  prefer  numbers  to  letters. 

Of  the  many  schemes  of  library  classifications  used  or  proposed 
the  Decimal  Classification  seems  to  me  best  in  theory  and  most 
available  in  practice.  It  has  the  simplest  notation,  a  fairly  logical 
arrangement  which  is  capable  of  easy  expansion  to  any  extent 
desired,  perhaps  the  greatest  elasticity  in  application,  and,  not 
least,  the  widest  use.  While  it  has  many  defects  and  shortcom- 
ings, they  are  not  so  serious  as  to  make  it  easy  to  replace  or  recast 
the  scheme  advantageously.  Witness  the  attempt  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  I  might  add,  "Experto  crede." 

The  last  subject  to  which  your  attention  will  be  called  is  the 
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remarkable  development  within  the  last  quarter-century  of  the 
relations  of  the  university  library  outside  the  institution.  This 
development  is  still  going  on;  indeed  some  important  features  are 
even  now  in  the  first  stages  of  discussion  and  experiment. 

The  relations  referred  to  are  along  two  distinct  and  yet  inter- 
woven lines  of  work:  the  service  of  readers  not  belonging  to  the 
university  and  co-operation  with  other  libraries.  The  first  com- 
prises not  only  the  service  of  the  university  library  as  a  substitute 
for  or  supplement  to  the  public  library  of  the  place  but  also  its 
service  to  visiting  scholars  and  by  means  of  inter-library  loans 
to  scholars  at  a  distance.  The  second  includes  the  various 
co-operative  cataloguing  schemes  such  as  the  great  collective 
catalogue  of  the  Prussian  libraries,  the  similar  reference  catalogues, 
patterned  on  that  at  Washington,  now  being  formed  at  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  other  centers  of  study,  the  co-operative  analy- 
sis of  serials  by  three  university  and  two  public  libraries,  the  joint 
lists  of  serials,  of  incunabula,  etc.,  and  the  very  recent  offer  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  extend  its  printing  of  catalogue  cards  to 
include  desirable  titles  received  from  other  libraries.  It  includes, 
moreover,  the  benefits  derived  from  the  discussions  and  consulta- 
tions of  the  librarians  at  their  state  and  national  meetings.  It  needs 
only  a  glance  at  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion to  see  how  much  attention  has  been  given  not  only  to  those 
problems  of  library  economy  which  are  common  to  all  libraries  but, 
especially  through  the  work  of  the  sections  and  committees,  to 
those  which  are  peculiar  to  special  classes  of  libraries.  The  Col- 
lege and  Reference  Section  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  established 
and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active.  Through  it  the  problems  I 
have  reviewed  are  being  solved  with  regard  to  present  conditions. 
As  these  conditions  change,  new  solutions  must  be  found  and  new 
problems  will  arise,  but  through  this  co-operation  the  desired  results 
will  be  obtained  most  completely  and  most  quickly. 

I  hope,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  review  of  the  problems 
of  a  university  library  may  have  seemed  to  you  to  justify  my  belief 
that  the  function  of  the  university  library,  though  subordinate,  is 
an  important  one.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  either  teach  or  study, 
but  it  does  render  most  necessary  assistance  in  the  carrying-out  of 
these  purposes  of  the  institution,  and  any  failure  to  render  this 
assistance  as  promptly  and  as  efficiently  as  possible  is  an  unneces- 
sary hindrance  to  the  best  work  of  the  university. 
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We  may  hope  confidently  that  the  library  whose  corner  stone 
has  been  laid  today  will  perform  this  service  as  it  should  be  per- 
formed. If  there  is  any  compelling  force  in  names  and  traditions 
surely  the  Harper  Library  of  the  University  of  Chicago  must  be  a 
well-planned,  well-administered,  and  progressive  institution  which 
will  meet,  in  the  largest  degree  possible,  the  demands  made  upon  it. 


THE  LIBRARY  BUILDING  AS  A  MEMORIAL 
TO  PRESIDENT  HARPER 

BY  ERNEST  DE  WITT  BURTON 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek 

THIS  building,  of  which  we  today  lay  the  corner  stone,  is  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  first  president  of  the  University,  Wil^ 
Ham  Rainey  Harper.  By  its  erection  the  University  is  provided 
with  a  long-desired  instrument  of  education,  and  long-cherished 
hopes  find  their  realization.  Yet  to  many  gathered  here  this  occa- 
sion has  its  chief  significance  not  in  these  things,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  building  of  which  we  lay  the  comer  stone  today 
is  a  memorial  to  President  Harper.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that 
there  should  stand  on  this  quadrangle  for  all  time  a  building 
bearing  his  name.  Under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
we  print  on  all  official  documents  and  papers  the  words  "Founded 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller."  And  this  is  appropriate,  for  the  words 
are  the  record  of  a  fact  worthy  to  be  thus  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  University.  But  we  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  history  of  the  University  from  its  foundation 
are  wont  to  think  of  President  Harper  also  as  not  less  truly  the 
founder  of  the  University.  As  our  great  benefactor  devoted 
to  the  creation  of  the  new  university  in  the  West  the  accumu- 
lated result  of  years  of  toil  and  of  a  genius  for  the  organi- 
zation of  industry,  so  our  first  President  invested  in  the  University 
his  not  less  remarkable  capacity  for  unremitting  labor  and  for 
administrative  achievement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  is  suitable, 
therefore,  that  upon  this  quadrangle,  which,  under  the  guiding 
hand  of  President  Harper,  was  converted  from  a  strip  of  swamp 
and  prairie  into  the  thing  of  beauty  and  of  power  that  it  is  today, 
there  shall  stand  one  building  so  peculiarly  associated  with  his 
name  that  "through  decades  and  through  centuries"  that  name 
shall  be  daily  on  the  lips  of  faculty  and  students,  and  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  asking,  What  mean  these  stones  and  this  inscrip- 
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tion?  shall  be  taught  to  remember  William  Rainey  Harper  as 
the  first  president,  and  jointly  with  the  University's  greatest  bene- 
factor, the  founder  of  the  University. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  what  building  would  be  most  fitting 
thus  to  constitute  a  memorial  to  President  Harper,  four  at  least 
suggest  themselves  to  our  minds. 

A  building  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  and 
literatures  might  appropriately  have  been  called  the  Harper 
Memorial  Building.  For  it  was  in  the  field  of  these  languages  and 
literatures  that  he  made  his  reputation  as  a  scholar,  and  exercised 
specially  his  remarkable  powers  as  a  teacher. 

The  University  Chapel  might  properly  have  been  known  as  the 
Harper  Memorial  Chapel.  For  his  studies  in  the  oriental  languages 
and  literatures  were  for  him  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  a 
means  to  the  higher  end,  that  in  our  modern  life  the  religion  and 
morality  which  are  enshrined  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  Christi- 
anity may  find  their  highest  possible  expression  and  development. 
And  amid  all  the  manifold  tasks  of  his  office  as  President,  in  the 
midst  of  his  arduous  toil  as  scholar  and  teacher,  nothing  was  to 
him  matter  of  deeper  concern  than  the  healthful  development  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  University  community.  We  hope  that 
before  many  years  pass  there  shall  rise  upon  this  quadrangle  a 
stately  cathedral,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  services  of  religion  and 
by  its  dignity  and  beauty  symbolizing  the  University's  recognition 
of  the  supreme  place  of  religion  in  life.  And  this  building,  what- 
ever name  it  bears,  will  be  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  dearest 
hopes  of  our  first  president. 

A  building  devoted  to  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Uni- 
versity might  not  inappropriately  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to 
President  Harper.  For  by  giving  it  such  title  we  should  suitably 
recognize  the  extraordinary  ability  as  organizer  and  administrator 
which  President  Harper  displayed  in  the  founding  of  the  University. 

But  it  is  also  eminently  fitting  that  the  building  which  is  to 
constitute  the  center  of  the  library  system  of  the  University, 
which,  amid  the  many  libraries  of  the  University,  is  to  be  the 
Library  Building,  should  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to  President 
Harper.  He  was  a  man  of  books.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  and  as  an 
administrator  most  careful  to  see  that  their  interests  were  not 
neglected,  he  was  yet  himself  a  student  of  literature.     His  labora- 
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tory  was  a  library.  He  had,  moreover,  given  earnest  thought  to  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  the  University  library.  Some  in 
this  audience  will  remember  the  series  of  bulletins  in  which, 
before  a  building  was  erected,  or  the  ground  broken  on  this 
quadrangle.  President  Harper  set  forth  his  ideals  for  the  new 
University.  And  they  will  perhaps  recall  that  no  part  of  the 
plan  there  set  forth  was  more  carefully  elaborated  than  that  per- 
taining to  the  libraries.  When,  moreover,  after  some  years  it 
became  expedient,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  this  and 
other  universities,  more  definitely  to  formulate  the  future  policy  of 
the  University  in  respect  to  its  libraries,  President  Harper  himself 
served  upon  the  commission  which  conducted  the  investigations 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  such  policy,  and  gave  his  hearty 
assent  to  the  plan  of  library  administration  which  that  commission 
formulated.  The  erection  of  this  building,  of  which  we  today  lay 
the  corner  stone,  is  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of  that  plan,  the 
complete  carrying-out  of  which  will  give  to  the  University  of 
Chicago  not  a  central  library  building  only,  but  a  library  system 
unique  among  the  university  libraries  of  the  world. 

But  the  building  is  not  only  a  just  honor  to  one  who  deserves  to 
be  honored  by  the  University.  It  is  also  a  tribute  of  personal 
aflfection  from  students,  alumni,  colleagues,  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  citizens  of  Chicago.  More  than  two  thousand  two 
hundred  persons  have  thus  counted  it  a  privilege  to  pay  their 
tribute  of  personal  affection  and  of  admiration  to  him  whom  most 
of  them  always  thought  of  and  still  think  of  as  Dr.  Harper. 
One  of  them  indeed  gave  more  than  all  the  rest,  a  sum  without 
which  this  great  building  would  have  been  impossible.  But  he  also 
therein  paid  his  tribute  of  personal  esteem  for  his  fellow-worker  in 
the  building-up  of  the  University,  and,  as  one  of  the  thousands 
of  President  Harper's  friends,  joined  in  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  It  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  so.  For  in 
a  pre-eminent  degree  President  Harper  possessed  the  genius  for 
friendship.  Hundreds  of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  land  be- 
lieved themselves  to  have  a  peculiar  place  in  his  affection;  and 
each  of  them  was  right.  He  knew  men  not  in  masses,  but  man  by 
man,  and  gave  to  each  freely  of  his  interest  and  his  regard,  and 
won  in  return  the  loyal  affection  of  thousands  of  hearts.  In  a 
sense  in  which  it  is  true  of  no  other  building  on  the  quadrangle, 
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this  of  which  we  lay  the  corner  stone  today  will  be  a  monument 
of  personal  love  and  loyal  affection. 

It  is  therefore  a  peculiar  joy  to  us  who  have  been  his  colleagues 
to  have  the  assurance  that  in  the  erection  of  this  building  the  Uni- 
versity is  creating  a  permanent  memorial  to  him  whose  name  the 
building  bears.  His  work  as  founder  will  abide.  It  deserves  an 
abiding  memorial.  We  yield  allegiance  and  give  willing  honor  to 
him,  who,  long  President  Harper's  colleague  and  fellow-worker,  has 
been  called  upon  to  carry  forward  the  work  he  began.  A  long 
line  of  able  men  will  fill  in  succession  the  presidential  office,  and 
the  professor's  chair.  But  none  of  them  will  do,  and  none  of  them 
will  undo,  the  work  which  President  Harper  accomplished.  To 
him  was  given  the  unique  opportunity  of  laying  the  foundations  on 
which  those  who  succeed  him  will  build.  Changes  will  come — we 
do  not  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise — but  no  changes  will  destroy 
the  foundations  which  he  laid  broad  and  deep.  It  has  therefore 
been  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  of  the 
architect,  and  of  those  who  have  been  asssociated  with  them  in 
the  planning  of  this  building,  that  by  its  solidity,  its  beauty,  its 
fitness  to  meet  the. present  needs  of  the  University,  and  its  capacity 
for  adaptation  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  future,  it  should  be 
insured  against  the  necessity  of  displacement  or  of  radical  modifica- 
tion, and  should  remain  through  the  centuries  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  President  Harper,  and  keep  his  name  on  the  lips  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.  Its  foundations  go  down  through  the  unstable 
sand  to  rest  upon  the  solid  strata  underneath ;  its  towers,  compacted 
of  steel  and  stone,  will  rise,  not  tall  and  slender,  swaying  in  the 
breeze,  but  strong  and  massive.  Strength  and  solidity  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  building.  When  the  buildings  already  designed  to 
stand  on  the  east  and  west  of  the  Harper  Memorial  Building  shall 
have  been  erected,  they  will  not  mar,  but  only  complete,  the  plan 
of  which  the  present  building  is  the  central  and  dominating  ele- 
ment. It  is  indeed  impossible  for  men  of  the  present  generation 
to  foresee  all  of  the  future  needs  and  demands  of  the  library  of 
our  University.  It  will  undoubtedly  grow  far  beyond  the  fore- 
casts of  today.  We  nevertheless  cherish  the  hope  that  the  needs 
of  the  future  have  been  so  far  anticipated  that  however  great 
may  be  the  future  extension  of  the  library  system  of  the  Uni- 
versity,  it   will   never   be   necessary   structurally   to   modify   the 
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present  building.  For  we  would  have  it  a  fitting  memorial  to  one 
of  whom  it  was  characteristic  that  he  wrought  nQt  for  the  hour, 
nor  for  his  own  lifetime,  but,  seeking  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present,  built  also  for  the  distant  future. 

May  this  corner  stone  never  be  removed.  May  this  building 
perpetually  serve  the  needs  of  the  University,  and  perpetually  com- 
memorate the  services  of  its  first  president,  William  Rainey  Harper. 


ARTICLES   DEPOSITED    IN   THE    CORNER 

STONE  OF  THE  HARPER  MEMO- 

RIAL  LIBRARY 

THE  list  of  articles  deposited  in  the  corner  stone  of  the  William 
Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  on  June  14,  1910,  includes 
the  following: 

Copy  of  letter  from  William  Rainey  Harper  accepting  the  presidency  of 

the  University  of  Chicago. 
Books  published  by  President  Harper: 

Elements  of  Hebrew  (1886)  ;  Introductory  Hebrew  Method  and  Manual 

(1886);    Elements   of   Hebrew   Syntax    (1888);    Hebrew    Vocabularies 

(1890);  Religion  and  the  Higher  Life   (1904);   The  Trend  in  Higher 

Education  (1905);  The  Priestly  Element  in  the  Old  Testament  (1905); 

The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament  (1905);  A  Critical  and 

Exegetical  Commentary  on  Amos  and  Hosea   (1905). 
President  Harper's  last  Annual  Report. 
President  Harper's  last  Quarterly  Report. 
President  Harper's  letter  giving  directions  as  to  his  funeral. 
President  Harper's  last  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Biographical  data  and  photograph  of  President  Harper. 
Documents  showing  President  Harper's  work  for  the  American  Institute  of 

Sacred  Literature. 
Statement  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  on  the  President's 

death. 
Statement  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush  Medical  College  adopted  on 

the  President's  death. 
Action  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  Memorial  to  President 

Harper. 
Old  Testament  and  Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of  William  Rainey  Harper. 

Two  volumes. 
Memorial  Sonnet  to  William  Rainey  Harper,  by  Horace  Spencer  Fiske. 
Memorial  number  of  the  University  Record,  March,  1906. 
Memorial  number  of  the  Biblical  World,  March,  1906,  and  of  the  Journal 

of  Theology,  April,  1906. 
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Memorial  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Litera-  , 

tures,  April,  1906. 
Memorial  number  of  the  Standard,  January,  1906. 
Articles  of  Incorporation  of  the  University  and  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees. 
The  University  Registers  of  1892-93  and  1908-9. 
The  Announcements  for  the  Summer  Quarter,  1910. 

List  of  subscribers  to  the  Harper  Memorial  Library.  ' 

The  Daily  Maroon. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine. 
The  Chicago  daily  papers. 

Programs  of  this,  the  Seventy-fifth,  Convocation. 
Program  of  the  exercises  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  Harper  Memorial 

Library. 
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Tiiv:  ALICE  fref:man  palmer  memorial  tablet 

By  Daniel  Chester  French 


UNVEILING  OF  THE  ALICE  FREEMAN 
PALMER  MEMORIAL  TABLET 

ADDRESS  BY  MARION  TALBOT,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
Dean  of  Women 

TWO  years  ago  the  members  and  friends  of  the  University  met 
to  receive  the  bells  given  in  memory  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer 
and  to  hear  the  wonderful  story  of  her  life  and  influence.  Tonight 
we  assemble  for  a  few  minutes  to  take  note  of  the  completion  of 
the  memorial  gift  in  metal.  As  her  colleague  and  the  one  in  our 
community  who  knew  her  longest,  it  falls  to  me  to  remind  you 
briefly  of  the  remarkable  personality  memorialized  by  this  gift. 
She  came  to  the  University  at  its  opening  with  her  native  qualities 
of  sympathy  and  insight  enriched  and  strengthened  by  her  years 
of  experience  as  president  of  Wellesley  College,  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Alumnae,  and  honored  counselor  in  numerous  groups  of 
men  and  women  working  for  the  good  of  mankind.  From  1892 
for  three  years  she  was  in  residence  twelve  weeks  of  each  year, 
giving  at  the  time  of  each  visit  new  inspiration  to  all  who  were 
working  and  studying  here,  teachers  and  students  alike,  and  con- 
tributing largely  toward  the  establishment  of  high  and  worthy 
ideals  of  attainment,  conduct,  and  character. 

The  placing  of  the  memorial  in  this  tower  is  typical  of  her 
influence.  Where  the  men  and  women  of  the  University  pass  to 
and  fro  for  concerns  both  grave  and  gay,  here  will  future  genera- 
tions be  reminded  of  her  charm  and  her  dignity,  and  when  the  bells 
peal  forth  from  the  height  above  all  who  hear  will  feel  an  inspira- 
tion to  be  their  best  and  worthiest  selves.  Our  thoughts  are  turn- 
ing to  the  great  president  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Univer- 
sity deep  and  strong.  William  Rainey  Harper  found  in  Alice 
Freeman  Palmer  courage  and  resourcefulness  which  were  invalu- 
able in  those  critical  days.  It  is  right  that  those  who  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  the  seed  then  sown  should  from  time  to  time  be  reminded  of 

^  The  Memorial  Tablet  is  placed  on  the  east  wall  of  the  corridor  leading  to 
Mitchell  Tower.     The  address  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  June  13,  1910. 
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the  lavish  outpouring  of  human  Hfe  and  gifts  which  characterized 
the  founding  of  the  University. 

On  the  bells  above  our  heads  are  graven  these  inscriptions: 

A  GRACIOUS   WOMAN   RETAINING   HONOR 

EASY  TO  BE  ENTREATED 

ALWAYS   REJOICING 

MAKING  THE  LAME  TO  WALK  AND  THE  BLIND  TO  SEE 

GREAT  IN  COUNSEL  AND  MIGHTY  IN  WORK 

ROOTED  AND   GROUNDED   IN   LOVE 

FERVENT   IN    SPIRIT 

GIVEN  TO  HOSPITALITY 

THE  SWEETNESS  OF   HER  LIPS   INCREASING  LEARNING 

IN  god's  LAW  MEDITATING  DAY  AND  NIGHT 

This  tablet  is  specially  adapted  by  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Daniel 
Chester  French,  from  the  memorial  recently  placed  at  Wellesley 
College.    It  bears  these  words : 

JOYFULLY  TO  RECALL 

ALICE  FREEMAN  PALMER 

DEAN  OF  WOMEN   IN   THIS   UNIVERSITY,    1892-1895 

THESE  BELLS   MAKE   MUSIC 


HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS^ 

BY  LUDVIG  HEKTOEN 
Head  of  the   Department   of   Pathology  and   Bacteriology 

DR.  RICKETTS  came  to  the  University  in  1902  to  join  the 
newly  founded  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 
He  had  just  returned  from  a  year's  visit  to  European  labora- 
tories. Previously  he  was  fellow  in  cutaneous  pathology  in  Rush 
Medical  College  for  two  years,  taking  up  that  work  at  the  end  of 
his  service  as  interne  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital.  His  medical 
course  he  took  at  the  Northwestern  University  Medical  School, 
where  he  graduated  in  1897. 

He  was  a  modest  and  unassuming  man,  of  great  determination 
and  of  the  highest  character,  loyal  and  generous,  earnest  and  genu- 
ine in  all  his  doings — a  personality  of  unusual  and  winning  charm. 
His  associates  of  the  hospital  and  fellowship  days  who  knew  him 
well,  knew  his  ability  and  energy,  his  distinct  fondness  for  the  day's 
work,  all  looked  to  him  for  the  more  than  ordinary  achievement. 

He  deliberately  turned  away  from  the  allurements  of  active 
medical  practice  and  decided  to  devote  himself  to  teaching  and 
investigation  in  pathology.  He  had  early  become  possessed  of  noble 
ideals  and  had  a  pure  love  for  the  search  after  truth  in  his  chosen 
field,  which  abided  with  him  and  gave  him  a  high  conception  of  all 
his  duties  and  relations  and  placed  a  special  stamp  on  his  work. 
His  instinct  for  research  at  no  time  was  permitted  to  lie  dormant 
and  unused,  but  growing  stronger  it  carried  him  on  farther  and 
farther,  and  in  due  time  the  University  freely  and  in  special  ways 
promoted  the  work  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  such  large 
results.  The  torch  was  placed  within  the  grasp  of  hands  fit  to  carry 
it  forward,  and  during  the  few  short  years  given  him  he  advanced 
it  farther  than  we  may  realize  at  this  moment,  because  he  broke 
open  paths  for  future  progress. 

His  earlier  researches  are  all  marked  by  rare  insight,  directness, 
and  accuracy,  by  clear  and  forceful  reasoning;  it  is  in  his  brilliant 
work  on  Rocky  Mountain  fever,  however,  that  Dr.  Ricketts  fully  re- 
veals himself  as  investigator  of  the  first  rank.    He  took  up  the  study 

^  An  address  delivered  at  a  memorial  service  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Ass«mblx 
Hall,  May  15,  1910. 
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of  this  fever  in  the  spring  of  1906  as  a  sort  of  pastime  during  an 
enforced  hoHday  on  account  of  overwork.  The  disease  is  a  remark- 
able one ;  it  occurs  in  well-defined  areas  in  the  Mountains,  is  sharply- 
limited  to  the  spring  months,  varies  greatly  in  severity,  the  mor- 
tality in  one  place  being  about  5,  in  another  between  80  and  90, 
per  cent.  For  some  time  it  had  been  regarded  as  caused  in  some 
way  by  the  bite  of  a  tick.  Dr.  Ricketts  promptly  found  that  the 
disease  is  communicable  to  lower  animals  and  that  a  certain  tick, 
which  occurs  naturally  on  a  large  number  of  animals  in  those  regions, 
by  its  bite  can  transmit  the  disease  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy 
animal. 

These  observations  opened  a  new  field,  and  henceforth  he 
devoted  himself  untiringly  to  the  investigation  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  arose  one  after  another  as  the  work  went  on,  both  in  the 
laboratory  here  and  in  the  field.  As  we  follow  the  various  stages 
in  the  progress  of  this  intensely  active  work  it  becomes  very  clear 
that  Dr.  Ricketts  not  only  was  gifted  with  imaginative  power  so 
that  he  could  see  and  trace  the  various  lines  along  which  the  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  might  be  sought,  but  that  he  also  possessed  in  a 
full  measure  the  capacity  for  that  hard,  accurate,  patient  work 
necessary  for  the  more  difficult  task  of  finding  the  one,  true  solution. 
This  combination  of  speculative  ability  and  the  power  to  do  steady 
toil  and  even  drudgery  often  under  great  difficulties  made  him  a 
great  investigator  and  brought  him  success. 

Some  of  the  experiments  devised  to  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  the 
different  orders  of  living  things  concerned  in  spotted  fever  are 
masterful  in  their  ingenuity  and  comprehensiveness,  notably  those 
bearing  on  the  hereditary  transmission  of  spotted  fever  virus  in 
ticks,  on  the  occurrence  of  infected  ticks  in  nature,  and  on  the  part 
played  by  small  wild  animals  like  the  squirrel  as  source  for  the 
virus. 

Having  solved  many  hard  questions  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  man  spotted  fever  depends  simply  on  the  accidental  bite  by 
an  adult  tick  carrying  active  virus.  As  only  adult  ticks  find  their 
way  to  man  and  as  they  occur  only  in  the  spring,  the  peculiar 
seasonal  prevalence  of  the  disease  is  nicely  explained.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  work  furnishes  clear  and  direct 
indications  as  to  what  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  the  disease.  Finally, 
last  year,  he  discovered  the  immediate  cause  of  spotted  fever,  namely 
a  small  bacillus,  which  he  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  and  in 
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ticks  and  their  eggs.  Strains  of  this  bacillus  present  in  ticks  from 
different  places  vary  greatly  in  morbific  power  or  virulence,  and 
this  fact  may  explain  why  spotted  fever  varies  so  greatly  in 
severity. 

Many  of  the  observations  and  discoveries  in  connection  with 
this  work  have  a  much  wider  significance,  and  will  surely  prove  of 
value  and  service  on  the  ever-shifting  battleground  with  infectious 
diseases. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  in  many  ways  resembles  typhus 
fever.  As  he  was  completing  his  three  years'  study  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  disease,  having  determined  its  mode  of  transmission,  its 
cause,  and  a  rational  method  for  its  prevention,  Dr.  Ricketts  became 
more  and  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  thought  which  he  had 
had  for  some  time  that  the  special  knowledge  and  training  thus 
acquired  would  prove  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  typhus  fever 
and  thereby  perhaps  be  put  to  the  best  use.  This  idea  met  with 
encouragement,  and  in  July  of  last  year  it  was  definitely  decided 
to  take  up  the  study  of  typhus  fever  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  that 
being  the  nearest  place,  so  far  as  known,  where  any  such  work  could 
be  done.  I  speak  of  this  date  because  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that 
Dr.  Ricketts  reached  his  decision  before  and  entirely  independently 
of  the  establishment  by  the  Mexican  government  of  certain  prizes 
for  successful  investigation  of  the  typhus  fever  of  Mexico 
{Tabardillo). 

Typhus  fever  (also  known  as  ship  fever,  camp  fever,  jail  fever, 
hospital  fever)  has  been  one  of  the  great  epidemic  diseases  of  the 
world.  Its  devastations  are  recorded  on  the  dark  pages  of  history, 
the  pages  that  tell  of  war,  overcrowding,  want,  and  misery.  Until 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  prevailed  in  practically  all  large 
European  cities ;  now  it  has  largely  disappeared,  owing,  it  is  believed, 
to  better  sanitary  conditions ;  but  it  is  still  smoldering  in  many 
centers,  and  in  some  places,  as  in  Mexico,  typhus  in  one  of  its 
forms  now  claims  hundreds  of  victims  each  year.  When  it  assumes 
its  most  virulent  forms  typhus  fever  may  become  one  of  the  most 
contagious  of  diseases,  and  there  is  no  disease  that  has  claimed  so 
many  victims  among  physicians  and  nurses.  It  is  stated  that  in  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  of  1,230  physicians  attached  to  institu- 
tions in  Ireland  550  succumbed  to  typhus.  Of  the  six  American 
scientists  who  have  studied  the  typhus  fever  of  Mexico  since 
December  last  three  have  been  stricken  and  two  have  died — Conneff 
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of  the  Ohio  State  University  expedition  and  our  Ricketts.  It  is 
when  the  sick  are  aggregated  in  hospital  wards  that  the  danger  of 
infection  is  especially  great.  Until  very  recently  nothing  was  known 
as  to  the  cause  of  typhus  fever  and  the  exact  mode  of  its  trans- 
mission. 

Fully  acquainted  as  a  matter  of  course  with  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  disease,  Dr.  Ricketts  and  his  volunteer  assistant,  Mr. 
Russell  Wilder,  began  their  work  in  December  last.  Before  many 
weeks  had  passed  results  of  great  importance  were  secured;  it  was 
found  that  typhus  is  different  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  fever, 
although  they  have  many  points  in  common;  that  the  Mexican 
typhus  is  communicable  to  the  monkey;  and  that  it  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  an  insect  (Pediculus  vestamenti).  Some  of  these  results 
are  confirmatory  of  very  recent  results  obtained  by  others,  but  on 
April  23  they  were  able  to  announce  the  new  discovery  of  a  micro- 
organism, a  bacillus,  in  the  blood  of  typhus  patients  and  in  the 
insect.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  bacillus  is  the 
actual  cause  of  typhus  fever. 

While  courageously  and  devotedly  pushing  this  and  other  work 
on  to  completion  Dr.  Ricketts  was  stricken  with  typhus,  and  the  un- 
finished investigations  of  such  fundamental  importance  must  be 
taken  up  by  others.  Thus  a  young  and  noble  career  of  great 
achievement  and  of  large  service  to  humanity  came  to  a  sudden  and 
heroic  end,  and  a  new  name  was  placed  on  the  martyr  roll  of 
science. 

Those  near  to  him  know  that  he  fully  understood  the  dangers 
to  which  he  would  be  exposed  and  the  risks  he  would  run.  He 
decided  he  would  take  those  risks,  meet  the  dangers  with  all  pos- 
sible means  of  prevention,  and  do  the  work  that  would  come  to  his 
hands.  And  so  he  made  the  great  sacrifice  and  gave  all  that  a  man 
can  give  for  his  fellow-men. 


REMINISCENCES   OF  THE   OLD   UNI- 
VERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
IN  WAR-TIME' 

BY  CHARLES  LINNAEUS  HOSTETTER,  S.B.,   "65 

FROM  the  pages  of  an  old  diary  come  these  reminiscences  of 
the  first  University  of  Chicago — memories  of  days  when 
higher  education  in  the  Middle  West  was  still  in  its  pioneer  stages. 
Members  of  these  earliest  classes  still  recall  with  avidity  the  good 
times  of  college  years,  none  the  less  important  in  their  lives  because 
they  were  passed  without  the  present  array  of  well-equipped  labora- 
tories, commodious  and  well-ventilated  classrooms,  and  groups  of 
dormitories  affording  every  luxury  of  city  life.  As  we  look  back 
into  the  sixties  we  remember,  perhaps  better  than  anything  else, 
that  these  were  stirring  times,  resounding  with  the  preparation  of 
regiments  for  war,  the  clamor  of  great  public  meetings,  and  the 
echoes  of  deadly  combat  on  the  firing  line. 

The  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  in  progress. 
Within  sight  of  the  University,  on  the  north  side  of  the  campus, 
was  a  constant  reminder  of  the  country's  peril.  A  high  board 
fence  extended  along  the  north  line  of  the  campus,  near  the  top 
of  which  was  an  elevated  walk  where  the  soldiers  with  loaded 
muskets  marched  back  and  forth,  guarding  the  Confederate  pris- 
oners of  war  within  Camp  Douglas. 

The  class  of  '65  was  patriotic  and  ready  to  serve  its  country. 
When  President  Lincoln  called  for  an  army  of  100-day  volunteers 
to  aid  in  the  final  struggle  against  the  South,  members  of  that  class 
with  other  students  from  the  University  responded  to  the  call. 
This  was  in  May.  The  school  record  still  bears  the  formal  notice 
of  this  action — "excused  for  the  remainder  of  the  term."  In  this 
manner  we  spent  our  summer  vacation.  When  our  time  of  enlist- 
ment expired  the  country  still  had  need  of  our  regiment  and  we 
were  sent  to  St.  Louis  for  picket  duty  to  prevent  Price's  raid  on 
that  city.    When  we  returned  to  school,  the  large  bounty — a  small 

^  Some  of  these  reminiscences  were  presented  by  Mr.  Hostetter  in  his  talk  at 
the  annual  reunion  of  the  College  Alumni  Association  in  the  Reynolds  Club 
on  June  14. 
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fortune  in  the  eyes  of  the  college  boys  in  those  days — was  not  suf- 
ficent  inducement  to  keep  us  in  the  service,  for  we  were  anxious 
to  graduate.  This  we  did,  and  it  was  said,  with  honors,  but  how 
much  we  knew  was  another  question. 

Many  of  the  items  in  the  old  diary  are  interesting  because  they 
afford  a  comparison  with  the  present  life  of  the  undergraduate. 
What  comment  would  the  Junior  of  1910  make  on  the  picture 
of  college  life  told  about  in  the  following  extract? 

January  12th,  1864. — This  winter  we  had  wood  stoves  in  our  rooms  and 
had  to  buy,  saw,  and  carry  up  our  wood.  The  wood-shed  was  our  gym- 
nasium and  all  made  good  use  of  the  old  saw-buck.  During  this  winter 
the  thermometer  was  frequently  10  and  12  degrees  below  zero,  and  not 
unfrequently  some  poor  fellow  would  run  out  of  wood  and  could  neither 
buy  or  borrow;  his  neighbors  would  take  him  in  and  double  up  in  their 
little  cots. 

All  boarded  in  the  Commons.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  bill  of 
fare:  "Supper  of  bread  and  butter  and  old  bread  toasted  and 
soaked  and  one  doughnut  each."  For  breakfast  we  had:  "Hash 
and  boiled  potatoes,  bread  and  butter."  If  not  elaborate,  neither 
were  the  bills  exorbitant.    Here  is  a  sample  of  one : 

Bills  to  be  paid  at  87  Washington  Street. 

Feby.  22,  1864. 

Mr.  

To  the  University  of  Chicago  Dr. 

Tuition  Winter  Term  4  April,  '64   $  8.10 

Room  rent  for  same  time  2.45 

Board,  19  Feb'y  to  April ;  6  1-2  Weeks  at  $2  13.00 

Washing  42  pieces  at  40  cts.  per  doz 1.40 

Received  payment, 

M.  G.  Clarke,  per  J.  N.  Clarke. 

Later  when  gold  had  advanced  to  30  per  cent  premium,  and  the 
price  of  nearly  everything  had  gone  up  accordingly,  board  was 
advanced  to  three  dollars  per  week. 

The  class  of  '65  heard  some  distinguished  lecturers  that  winter, 
among  others,  John  B.  Gough,  who  spoke  on  temperance,  and  the 
great  naturalist.  Professor  Agassiz,  on  "the  four  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  radiates,  mollusks,  articulates,  and  vertebrates." 
On  the  night  of  the  latter  lecture  we  got  back  to  the  University  just 
before  the  door  was  locked.  It  was  a  rule  that  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  be  out  late,  one  must  have  a  note  from  the  president.  Dr. 
J.  C.  Burroughs,  to  the  steward  to  gain  admittance  at  a  late  hour, 
unless  you  had  a  friend  on  the  inside  who  would  see  that  some 
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lower  window  was  unfastened,  after  the  steward  had  retired,  or 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  on  the  ground  when  Professor 
Mathews,  afterward  author  of  Getting  on  in  the  World,  and  other 
interesting  books,  was  returning  late  from  visiting  a  lady  friend. 
The  writer  was  caught  in  this  predicament  late  one  night,  when, 
in  turning  a  corner  of  the  building,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the  pro- 
fessor. Affrighted,  he  did  not  know  whether  to  run  or  beg  for 
mercy,  when  the  professor,  recognizing  him,  kindly  said,  "Well, 
I  suppose  that  you  would  like  to  get  in.    Come,  I  have  a  key." 

Will  not  our  present  undergraduates  be  interested  to  know,  too, 
that  the  theater  was  tabooed  by  the  authorities  of  the  University? 
Members  of  the  class  of  '65  and  other  students  celebrated  the  ter- 
centennial anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Shakspere  by  attending 
the  theater.  On  their  return  they  had  to  get  into  the  building 
clandestinely  through  the  lower  windows. 

Members  of  the  Senior  class  of  '65  frequently  walked  down 
to  the  city  to  the  Rush  Medical  College  to  take  their  lessons  in 
chemistry  of  Dr.  M.  V.  Z.  Blainey.  It  was  considered  a  great 
treat  to  go  down  to  the  city  after  a  snowstorm  in  a  street  car 
drawn  by  four  spirited  horses.  Ordinarily  two  slow  mules  were  the 
only  means  of  locomotion,  and  went  very  little  faster  than  one 
could  walk.  About  this  time  the  Seniors  donned  high  silk  hats, 
so  that  it  seemed  much  more  dignified  to  walk  than  to  ride  in  one 
of  the  slow  street  cars.  The  cost  of  one  of  these  tall  hats  was 
equivalent  to  five  weeks'  board. 

The  great  Northwestern  Sanitary  Fair  was  held  in  Chicago  to 
raise  money  for  the  Union  soldiers  at  about  this  time.  The  geo- 
logical booth  of  the  fair  was  in  charge  of  the  class  of  '65  and  other 
University  students.  To  the  women  in  charge  of  this  fair  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  presented  the  original  draft  of  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  Some  years  afterward  the  writer  had  in  his  charge 
this  historic  document,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  president. 

This  brings  us  to  some  interesting  entries  in  the  diary  which 
we  quote  verbatim : 

Monday,  April  3rd,  1865.— At  8:15  o'clock  this  morning,  Richmond  fell. 
So  says  the  telegraph  this  noon,  and  the  electric  fluid  is  spreading  the  glad 
news  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  All  hearts  are  filled 
with  rejoicing,  for  it  is  the  harbinger  of  the  end  of  the  war.  "Richmond 
is  taken!"  resounds  throughout  the  halls  of  our  college.  We  rush  to  the 
roof  to  raise  the  old  flag,  and  as  it  unfolds  to  the  breeze,  cheer  after  cheer 
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goes  up.  Soldiers,  citizens  and  workmen  re-echo  the  shout,  "Richmond  has 
fallen !"  Peace  and  prosperity  seem  to  smile  in  the  distance  and  gladden 
every  heart. 

Then  came  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  to  General  Grant  and 
the  writer  raised  the  flag  on  the  roof  of  the  college,  April  lo,  1865. 
A  few  days  later  there  is  the  following  entry : 

Saturday  morning,  April  isth. — Now  comes  the  news  that  President 
Lincoln  has  been  shot.  Few  could  believe  it;  so  confident  had  we  become 
that  the  rebellion  had  been  crushed;  that  war  was  virtually  ended  and  the 
bright  dawn  of  peace  was  at  hand.  That  such  a  tale  should  be  told,  that 
such  a  deed  should  be  done,  seemed  incredible.  But  such  was  the  fact,  and 
the  news  that  he  died  early  in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  on  which  we 
received  it  could  not  be  doubted.  Who  did  not  mourn  when  the  sad  intelli- 
gence came?  Like  a  father  and  a  friend  to  all,  by  each  one  was  he  mourned 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  friend  of  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
spirit  of  slavery  and  of  its  minions  is  made  visible  by  this  outward  act. 
They  have  wreaked  their  revenge  on  an  innocent  and  just  man,  have  even 
destroyed  their  best  friend,  a  man  in  whom  the  whole  nation  had  confidence. 
He  had  in  his  mind  a  plan  for  the  speedy  reconstruction  of  the  Union  and 
had  just  begun  to  carry  it  out.  He  was  perhaps  too  lenient  with  the  rebels, 
but  then,  when  we  thought  that  they  were  our  fellow-countrymen  we  all 
acquiesced  and  believed  that  he  was  doing  the  best  that  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances.  But  God  in  his  Providence  has  taken  him  away.  In  no 
other  case,  do  I  imagine  that  I  can  see  so  clearly  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
Almighty,  as  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  seems  to  have  been  born 
and  reared  for  the  part  that  he  has  performed  in  life. 

His  tragic  end  prostrates  the  whole  nation  in  grief.  The  city  is  draped 
in  the  emblems  of  mourning.  The  streets  but  a  few  days  ago  were  deco- 
rated in  the  gayest  holiday  attire,  with  flags  and  banners  everywhere.  But 
today  it  seems  like  walking  in  the  grave,  as  you  pass  along  the  pavements, 
and  the  banner  of  the  nation,  wherever  it  appears,  hangs  heavily  with  a 
deep,  dark  border  of  mourning.  Such  a  transition  from  joy  to  sorrow  this 
nation  or  any  other  has  never  experienced.  I  was  very  busy,  with  others, 
procuring  drapery  and  placing  it  on  the  college.  For  the  first  time  we 
have  hung  the  arch  over  the  doorway  of  the  main  building  with  the  emblems 
of  mourning. 

Lincoln's  body  was  brought  to  Chicago  and  lay  in  state  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  old  courthouse,  where  the  class  of  '65  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  upon  that  care-worn  countenance. 

On  the  triple  arch  of  mourning  erected  at  Park  Row,  where 
the  body  was  taken  from  the  train,  were  these  words,  over  the 
central  arch :  "Rest  in  Peace,  Noble  Soul,  Patriot  Heart" ;  on 
either  side  of  the  arch:  "We  honor  him  dead  who  honored  us 
while  living,"  and  "Faithful  to  Right;  a  Martyr  to  Justice." 
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THE  DENVER   RECEPTION  TO  PRESI- 
DENT HARRY  PRATT  JUDSON 

BY  ELLA  R.  METSKER,  A.B.,  '06 
Secretary  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Club 

AN  event  of  unusual  significance,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
relations  of  alumni  bodies  of  different  institutions,  was  the 
reception  and  dinner  given  for  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  on 
May  19  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Club  at  the  Albany  Hotel  in 
Denver.  As  a  permanent  intercollegiate  organization  is  expected 
to  grow  out  of  the  movement  started  here,  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Members  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  Club  were  the  hosts 
of  the  occasion,  but  the  attendance  was  not  limited  to  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  including  alumni  from  all  the  impor- 
tant universities  and  colleges  in  the  United  States  who  now  live 
in  Denver.  Wardner  Williams,  president  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Club,  was  the  toastmaster.  The  principal  address  of  the  evening 
by  the  President  of  the  University  came  as  the  last  of  a  series  of 
notable  talks  that  will  long  be  remembered. 

Now  that  the  immediate  glow  and  excitement  of  this  banquet 
has  passed,  there  still  remains  the  unanimous  verdict  that  it  was 
not  only  a  unique  function,  but  more  than  ordinarily  delightful,  and 
a  success  in  every  particular.  Repeatedly  the  speeches  have  been 
pronounced  varied  and  brilliant,  not  a  single  one  becoming  bore- 
some.  The  guests  were  highly  representative  of  all  colleges,  and 
also  of  Denver's  leading  citizens. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  James  M.  Brinson,  deputy  attorney-general 
of  Colorado,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  perma- 
nent intercollegiate  organization  in  Denver,  out  of  the  alumni 
associations  of  all  the  colleges.  It  was  pointed  out  that  such  an 
organization  might  be  able  to  exert  strong  influences  on  measures 
of  public  importance  in  which  college  people  wished  to  stand 
together. 

The  President's  address  was  in  his  usual  pointed  and  clear-cut 
style.  He  emphasized  three  things:  the  demand  for  more  manual 
training  and  trades-schools,  the  need  of  moral  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  the  highly  beneficial  work  being  done  in  our 
agricultural  colleges. 
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EXERCISES  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONVOCATION 

On  the  morning  of  June  14,  1910,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Wil- 
liam Rainey  Harper  Memorial  Library  was  laid,  the  addresses  in 
connection  with  the  ceremony  being  given  by  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson;  Mr.  Clement  Walker  Andrews,  Librarian  of  the  John 
Crerar  Library,  Chicago;  and  Professor  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  New  Testament  Literature  and  Inter- 
pretation. The  official  record  of  the  articles  deposited  in  the  corner 
stone  was  read  by  Dr.  Thomas  Wakefield  Goodspeed,  Secretary  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs.  William  Rainey  Harper 
performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner  stone.  The  prayer 
was  given  by  Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  University 
Chaplain.  The  addresses  appear  elsewhere  in  full  in  this  number 
of  the  Magazine. 

Immediately  after  the  corner-stone  exercises  the  Seventy-fifth 
Convocation  of  the  University  was  held  in  the  Frank  Dickinson 
Bartlett  Gymnasium,  the  Convocation  orator  being  President  Frank 
Wakeley  Gunsaulus,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Armour  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "A  Great  Library." 

The  Convocation  Reception  was  held  in  the  corridor  leading 
from  Hutchinson  Hall  to  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  and 
was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  University.  In  the 
receiving  line  were  President  and  Mrs.  Harry  Pratt  Judson;  Mrs. 
William  Rainey  Harper;  the  Acting  President  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett,  and  Mrs.  Bartlett;  and  the 
Dean  of  Women,  Professor  Marion  Talbot.  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  reception  Dean  Talbot  gave  the  address  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  Memorial  Tablet.  The  address  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  number. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  AT  THE  SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONVOCATION 

At  the  Seventy-fifth  Convocation  of  the  University,  held  in  the 
Frank  Dickinson  Bartlett  Gymnasium  on  June  14,  1910,  twenty- 
seven  students  were  elected  to  Sigma  Xi  for  evidence  of  ability  in 
research  work  in  science;  and  fourteen  students  were  elected  to 
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membership  in  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  for 
especial  distinction  in  general  scholarship  in  the  University. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  students  received  the  title  of 
Associate;  twenty-two,  the  two  years'  certificate  of  the  College  of 
Education;  twenty-six,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  one, 
the  re-enacted  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  one  hundred  and  five, 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy;  and  forty-three,  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

In  the  Divinity  School  four  students  received  the  certificate  of 
the  Dano-Norwegian  Theological  Seminary,  and  nine  that  of  the 
Swedish  Theological  Seminary;  two  students  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  and  six  that  of  Master  of  Arts. 

In  the  Law  School  four  students  received  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Laws,  and  thirty-one  that  of  Doctor  of  Law  (J.D.). 

In  the  Graduate  Schools  of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Science  four- 
teen students  were  given  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  fourteen 
that  of  Master  of  Philosophy,  eight  that  of  Master  of  Science,  and 
thirteen  that  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  making  a  total  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  degrees  (not  including  titles  and  certificates) 
conferred  by  the  University  at  the  Summer  Convocation  of  1910. 


THE  DEATH  OF  HOWARD  TAYLOR  RICKETTS 

The  death  of  Howard  Taylor  Ricketts,  Assistant  Professor  in 
the  Department  of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  which  occurred  in 
the  City  of  Mexico  on  May  3,  19 10,  brought  sorrow  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  University  and  of  Rush  Medical  College,  and  to  other 
friends  in  Chicago.  He  was  stricken  on  April  19  with  typhus 
fever,  while  engaged  in  scientific  investigation  of  the  disease,  and 
died  after  an  acute  illness  of  fifteen  days. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Mexican  government  it  was  pos- 
sible to  transfer  Dr.  Ricketts'  body  to  this  country,  and  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
who  had  gone  to  her  husband  early  in  his  illness,  and  Mr.  Russell 
M.  Wilder,  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  who  had  been  assist- 
ing Dr.  Ricketts  in  his  investigation,  accompanied  the  body  to 
Chicago.  The  funeral  party  was  met  by  an  official  delegation  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  which  included  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson  and  Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Pathology  and  Bacteriology,  and  by  seventy  representative  scien- 
tific and  medical  men  of  Chicago ;  and  the  University  marshals  were 
delegated  as  a  guard  of  honor.  Interment  took  place  at  Kirkwood, 
111. 
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Dr.  Ricketts  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  1894,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  North- 
western Medical  College  in  1897.  He  was  an  interne  in  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  in  1898-99,  fellow  in  cutaneous  pathology  in  Rush 
Medical  College  from  1899  to  1901,  and  also  assistant  in  dermatology 
during  the  same  time;  and  after  a  year  of  study  in  Germany 
became  an  Associate  in  Pathology  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  was  made  an  Instructor  in  1903  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  1907.  Dr.  Ricketts  had  recently  resigned  his  position 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  to  take  a  full  professorship  of  path- 
ology in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  expected  to 
begin  his  work  in  the  autumn. 

An  appreciation  of  the  work  and  service  of  Professor  Ricketts, 
by  Professor  Ludvig  Hektoen,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Path- 
ology and  Bacteriology,  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Magazine. 


A  NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  LAW  SCHOOL  FACULTY- 

Walter  Wheeler  Cook,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  School,  has  been  appointed  Professor  of  Law  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  his  work  beginning  with  the  Autumn  Quar- 
ter, 1910.  Professor  Cook  took  his  Bachelor's  degree  from  Colum- 
bia University  in  1894  and  after  two  years  spent  in  study  abroad 
and  three  years  in  teaching  mathematics  at  Columbia  he  received 
his  Master's  degree.  During  two  years  of  this  time  he  held  the 
John  Tyndall  Fellowship  in  Physics  at  Columbia.  Meanwhile  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  Columbia  Law  School,  being  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  LL.M.  in  1901.  From  1901-4  he  was 
successively  instructor,  assistant  professor,  and  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska;  from  1904-6  he  was  professor  of 
law  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  called 
to  a  similar  position  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  has 
since  remained.  Professor  Cook  gave  instruction  in  the  University 
of  Chicago  Law  School  during  the  Summer  Quarters  of  1906  and 
1909.  He  has  written  short  treatises  upon  Trusts,  Equity,  and 
Municipal  Corporations.  In  the  Law  School  he  will  give  the 
courses  in  Evidence  and  Criminal  Law,  and  conduct  part  of  the 
work  in  Equity  and  Contracts. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  LESTER  BARTLETT  JONES 

The  funeral  services  of  Mr,  Lester  Bartlett  Jones,  Associate  and 
Director  of  Music  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  died  at  St, 
Luke's  Hospital  on  July  7,  1910,  were  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel 
Assembly  Hall  on  July  9,  members  of  the  Faculties  being  present 
in  cap  and  gown,  and  Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  presiding  in  the  absence  of 
the  President  of  the  University,  Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Dean 
Small  and  Professor  Theodore  G,  Soares,  Acting  Chaplain  of  the 
University.  The  music  was  given  by  the  University  Choir,  whose 
director  Mr.  Jones  had  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr,  Jones,  who  was  thirty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  a  graduate  of  Knox  College  in  the  class  of  1897,  and 
became  in  190 1  Associate  and  Director  of  Music  in  the  University, 
He  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Music  Teachers'  Association,  the 
Mendelssohn  Club,  and  the  Music  and  Art  Society  of  Chicago.  He 
had  recently  resigned  his  position  in  the  University  to  become 
director  of  the  department  of  music  in  Coe  College,  Iowa,  and  had 
looked  forward  to  his  new  work  with  keen  anticipation.  Professor 
William  Benson  was  present  at  the  funeral  as  a  representative  of 
Coe  College. 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLIC  LECTURES  DURING  THE  SUMMER  QUARTER 

The  series  of  University  Public  Lectures  for  the  Summer  Quar- 
ter of  1910  is  notable  for  the  wide  range  of  subjects  and  the  number 
of  institutions  represented  by  the  lecturers.  The  lecturers  from 
outside  the  University,  and  their  subjects,  are  the  following; 

In  general  literature  and  art,  three  illustrated  lectures  were  given 
in  June  and  July  by  Mr,  Theodore  Dahmen  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  "Masterpieces  of  Woodcut,  Engraving,  and  Etching."  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  early  in  July  five  lectures 
on  the  following  subjects:  "Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rise  of  the 
Five  Liberties,"  "Ruskin's  Message  in  Reform  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  "The  New  Position  of  the  Pulpit  in  American  Society," 
"Henry  Ward  Beecher  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Preacher,"  and 
"America  of  Today  and  Tomorrow,"  "Aspects  of  Poetry"  was 
the  general  subject  of  four  lectures  by  Associate  Professor  Ray- 
mond M,  Alden,  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University;  Mr.  Leon  H. 
Vincent,  of  Boston,  gives  in  August  five  lectures  on  "American 
Literary    Masters";    Richard    Thomas    Wyche,    president    of    the 
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National  Story  Tellers'  League,  gives  the  second  week  in  August  a 
series  of  five  lectures  and  readings  on  the  origin  and  art  of  story 
telling,  and  the  folklore  of  the  South;  and  Ulysses  G.  B.  Pierce, 
the  chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  gives  later  in  August 
lectures  on  Emerson  and  Tennyson  and  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Pompeii,  Pozzuoli,  and  Solfatara. 

In  historical  and  social  sciences,  four  illustrated  lectures  on 
"Royal  Women:  Their  History  and  Romance"  were  given  the 
second  week  in  July  by  Mary  Ridpath  Mann;  three  illustrated 
lectures  on  "Caricature  in  American  History"  were  given  at  the 
end  of  July  by  Professor  Frank  H.  Hodder,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas;  Professor  Earl  W.  Dow,  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gives  on  August  12  an  address  on  John  Calvin ;  and  Professor  Wil- 
bur C.  Abbott,  of  Yale  University,  has  as  subjects  for  lectures  in 
August  "Scholarship  and  Education"  and  "The  Present  Status  of 
History." 

In  science,  from  June  24  to  August  4,  was  given  a  notable  series 
of  sixteen  lectures  on  the  general  subject  of  "The  Theory  of  Evo- 
lution and  Some  of  Its  Implications."  Professor  Jacob  E.  Reig- 
hard,  of  the  Department  of  Zoology  in  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  the  eighth  lecture  in  the  series,  having  for  his  subject  "Adapta- 
tion." "Physico-chemical  Analysis"  was  the  subject  of  twelve  lec- 
tures by  Professor  H.  C.  Cooper,  of  Syracuse  University;  and 
Walter  A.  Tower,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  discussed  in  four  lectures  "The  Study  of 
Nations  from  the  Geographical  Standpoint."  The  subject  of  "Con- 
servation" was  presented  by  Charles  W.  Hayes,  chief  geologist  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  and  William  S.  Hall,  assistant 
forester  of  the  United  States. 

In  philosophy  and  education.  Professor  Ellwood  P.  Cubberley, 
of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  presented  in  four  lectures  the 
subject  of  "The  Maintenance  of  a  Public  School  System";  Wesley 
N.  Clifford,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
cussed "The  Teaching  of  Forestry  in  the  Public  Schools" ;  Professor 
Walter  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "The  Abnormal  Phases  of  Mental  Experience";  and  Henry  S. 
Curtis,  former  secretary  of  the  Playground  Association  of  America, 
discussed  in  a  series  of  four  lectures  "A  Normal  Course  in  Play." 

Open-air  plays  were  presented  by  the  John  Nicholson  Sylvan 
Players  in  Scammon  Gardens  from  July  11  to  16,  the  repertoire 
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including  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Rostand's  Les  Romanesques 
(in  English),  and  Moliere's  Le  medecin  malgre  lui  (also  in  English). 
The  success  of  the  plays  called  for  a  repetition  of  the  series  during 
the  week  of  July  25-30. 


THE  SCHUMANN  CENTENARY 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  Orchestral  Association 
the  celebration  of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Robert 
Schumann  was  held  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall  on  May 
31.  The  program  was  presented  by  Madame  Jane  Osborn-Hannah, 
soprano,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company;  Mr.  Heniot  Levy, 
pianist;  and  the  Chicago  String  Quartet,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ludwig 
Becker,  first  violin ;  Mr.  Guy  Woodard,  second  violin ;  Mr.  William 
Diestel,  viola;  and  Mr.  Franz  Wagner,  'cello.  Madame  Osborn- 
Hannah  presented  "Frauen  Lieben  und  Leben" — a  cycle  of  eight 
Schumann  songs;  Mr.  Levy  gave  on  the  piano  Fantasie,  op.  17,  and 
Toccata,  op.  7;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chicago  String  Quartet, 
the  Quintet,  op.  44. 

The  Orchestral  Association  has  already  announced  for  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1910-11  a  series  of  six  concerts  in  the  Leon 
Mandel  Assembly  Hall  by  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  and 
two  recitals — a  song  recital  by  Madame  Schumann-Heink,  and  a 
piano  recital  by  Madame  Bloomfield-Zeisler.  The  date  of  the 
opening  concert  is  November  i. 


THE  FACULTIES 

In  Harper's  Weekly  of  May  14  appeared  a  poem  in  memory  of 
Mark  Twain  by  Associate  Professor  James  W.  Thompson,  of  the 
Department  of  History. 

"Prison  Reform"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  before  the 
Hamilton  Club  of  Chicago  on  April  24  by  Professor  Charles  R. 
Henderson,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Ecclesiastical  Sociology. 

Assistant  Professor  James  W.  Linn,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  gave  an  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Hyde 
Park  High  School  in  the  Leon  Mandel  Assembly  Hall,  on  June  23. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  attended  the  reunion  of  his  class 
at  the  recent  commencement  of  Williams  College,  and  was  one  of 
the  speakers.  The  occasion  was  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
class  graduation. 
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Assistant  Professor  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Household  Administration,  contributes  to  the  June  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  a  discussion  of  "The  Illinois 
Ten-Hour  Law." 

Associate  Professor  Francis  A.  Wood,  of  the  Department  of 
Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures,  was  given  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  commencement  of  Northwestern 
University  in  June. 

Professor  Edwin  B.  Frost,  Director  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory, 
contributes  to  the  June  number  of  the  Astrophysical  Journal  an 
article  entitled  "Corrections  to  Radial  Velocities  of  Certain  Stars 
of  the  Orion  Type." 

Mr.  Logan  C.  Macpherson,  lecturer  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, gave  a  series  of  five  lectures  in  Cobb  Lecture  Hall  from  May  2 
to  May  II,  the  general  subject  of  the  series  being  "Railway  and 
Water  Transportation  in  Europe." 

Associate  Professor  Karl  Pietsch,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  was  recently  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy.  There  are  only 
five  other  members  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Soci- 
ology and  Anthropology  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Literature,  was  given  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by 
Western  Reserve  University  on  June  15,  1910. 

On  June  5,  in  New  York  City,  at  the  seventh  annual  meeting 
of  the  Collegiate  Basket-Ball  Rules  Committee,  Associate  Professor 
Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Culture  and 
Athletics,  was  made  chairman  for  the  coming  year. 

Before  the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  on  May  25,  Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean 
of  the  Divinity  School  and  editor  of  the  World  To-Day,  gave  an 
address  entitled  "The  Idealism  of  Commercialism." 

"The  Appalachian  Folds  of  Central  Pennsylvania"  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  discussion  in  the  April-May  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Geology,  by  Dr.  Rollin  T.  Chamberlin,  of  the  Department  of 
Geology.    The  contribution  is  illustrated  by  seven  figures. 

At  the  Peace  Day  exercises  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Club  in  Kent  Theater  on  the  afternoon  of  May  18, 
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the  Speakers  were  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  of  All  Souls  Church, 
Chicago,  and  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Greek. 

Professor  Julian  W.  Mack,  a  member  of  the  Law  School  Faculty 
and  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Appellate  Court,  gave  the  annual  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  before  the  Beta  of  Illinois  Chapter  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club  on  the  evening  of  June  13,  his  subject  being  "Problems 
of  Immigration." 

In  the  May  (1910)  number  of  the  Gaceta  Medica  de  Mexico, 
a  publication  of  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Mexico,  is 
a  memorial  tribute  in  Spanish  to  Dr.  Howard  T.  Ricketts,  who 
recently  lost  his  life  in  Mexico  as  a  result  of  his  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  typhus  fever  in  that  country. 

The  eighth  and  final  contribution  to  a  "Reading  Journey  through 
Egypt,"  entitled  "The  First  Cataract;  Aswan  and  Philae,"  by 
Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics, 
appears  in  the  April  number  of  the  Chautauquan  magazine.  The 
contribution  has  seventeen  illustrations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Pageant  Committee  of  the  Sane  Fourth 
Association  of  Chicago  was  Francis  Wayland  Shepardson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  American  History.  Mr.  Shepardson  is  also  a 
trustee  of  the  Association,  of  which  Marquis  Eaton  is  president 
and  Edgar  A.  Bancroft  a  vice-president. 

A  Life  for  a  Life  is  the  title  of  a  new  novel  by  Professor  Robert 
Herrick,  of  the  Department  of  English,  which  appeared  early  in 
June,  the  publishers  being  the  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Herrick's  last  novel.  Together,  reached  nine  editions.  Both 
novels  have  been  published  within  a  year. 

Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Latin,  discusses  in  the  opening  contributions  of  the  School  Review 
for  April  and  May  the  subject  of  "Latin  Composition  in  the  High 
School."  The  discussion  in  the  first  contribution  is  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  college,  and  in  the  second  from  that  of  the  manuals. 

Professor  Paul  Shorey,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
contributes  to  the  May  issue  of  the  Classical  Journal  an  article 
entitled  "  'Integer  Vitae'  Once  More" ;  and  in  the  June  number 
of  the  Journal  Associate  Professor  Robert  J.  Bonner,  of  the  same 
department,  discusses  the  subject  of  "The  New  Greek  Historian." 
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In  the  February  number  of  the  Journal  of  Religious  Education 
Professor  Nathaniel  Butler,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  had 
a  contribution  entitled  "The  Teacher's  Constructive  Moral  Force." 
Mr.  Butler  was  recently  nominated  for  first  vice-chairman  of  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce. 

"The  Early  Religion  of  Palestine"  is  the  subject  of  a  contri- 
bution in  the  May  issue  of  the  Biblical  World,  by  Dr.  Daniel  D. 
Luckenbill,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics,  the  article  having  four 
illustrations.  In  the  June  number  Dr.  Luckenbill  continues  his 
discussion  of  the  same  subject,  the  article  being  illustrated  by 
five  figures. 

At  the  University  of  Washington,  on  June  14,  an  address 
before  the  Sigma  Xi  was  given  by  Professor  Alexander  Smith, 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  his  subject  being  "The  Balance 
Sheet  of  Science."  At  the  summer  session  of  the  same  university 
Professor  Smith  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures  on  the  subject  of 
"The  Teaching  of  Chemistry." 

"The  Attitude  of  Modern  English  Verse  toward  the  Common 
People"  was  the  subject  of  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  at  Vassar 
College,  on  June  6,  by  Associate  Professor  Myra  Reynolds,  of  the 
Department  of  English.  Miss  Reynolds  is  the  first  woman  to  give 
an  address  of  that  character  at  Vassar,  of  which  institution  she  has 
been  for  several  years  a  trustee. 

"Trails  through  Palestine"  was  the  subject  of  an  address  at 
Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  on  July  8,  by  Mr.  Paul  Vincent  Harper,  who  is 
a  graduate  student  in  Semitics.  Mr.  Harper  spent  the  year  1908-9 
in  the  American  School  of  Oriental  Study  and  Research  in  Pales- 
tine. He  is  a  son  of  President  William  Rainey  Harper,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  in  1908. 

On  May  16,  before  the  League  of  Religious  Fellowship,  Mrs. 
Zella  Allen  Dixson,  Associate  Librarian,  gave  an  illustrated  address 
entitled  "Monte  Casino,  the  Cradle  of  Literature."  Mrs.  Dixson 
became  Assistant  Librarian  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1892, 
and  was  made  Associate  Librarian  in  1895.  Her  resignation  of 
the  latter  position  took  eflfect  at  the  end  of  June. 

In  the  April  number  of  Modern  Philology  Mr.  Ralph  E.  House, 
of  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  has  a 
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contribution  entitled  "The  Comedia  Radiana  of  Augustin  Ortiz." 
The  closing  contribution  of  the  number  is  by  Associate  Professor 
T.  Atkinson  Jenkins,  of  the  same  department,  on  the  subject  of  "A 
New  Fragment  of  the  Old  French  Gui  de  Warewic." 

Two  graduate  students  in  Germanics  at  the  University  have 
recently  accepted  appointments  in  educational  institutions,  Mr. 
Alfred  Isaac  Roehm,  A.M.,  Indiana  University,  going  to  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School,  Wisconsin,  as  head  of  the  German  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  George  Orin  Shryver,  A.B.,  Cornell  University, 
accepting  an  instructorship  in  the  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

"The  Royal  Feud  in  the  Wadi  Haifa  Temple:  A  Rejoinder," 
by  Professor  James  H.  Breasted,  of  the  Department  of  Semitics, 
is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in  the  April  number  of  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures.  In  the  same 
number  is  a  contribution  on  "Some  Seals  in  the  Goucher  Collec- 
tion," by  Professor  Ira  M.  Price,  of  the  same  department.  The 
article  is  illustrated  by  thirteen  figures. 

"Observing  a  Comet"  is  the  subject  of  a  contribution  in  the 
July  issue  of  the  World  To-Day,  by  Director  Edwin  B.  Frost,  of 
the  Yerkes  Observatory.  There  are  two  striking  illustrations  from 
photographs  of  Halley's  comet,  one  made  at  the  Yerkes  Observa- 
tory on  June  6,  1910,  by  Professor  Edward  E.  Barnard,  and  the 
other  made  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  May  10,  1910,  by  Ferdinand 
Ellerman,  formerly  of  the  Yerkes  Observatory. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  was  the  president  of  the 
Northern  Baptist  Convention  which  met  in  Chicago  from  May  6  to 
May  13,  1910.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  was 
Professor  Shailer  Mathews,  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School.  The 
convention  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  denomination, 
there  being  3,000  delegates  and  registered  visitors,  besides  a  large 
attendance  from  Chicago.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  Bartlett 
Gymnasium. 

Chantecler,  by  Edmond  Rostand,  the  French  dramatist,  was 
given  before  the  Quadrangle  Club,  Chicago,  on  the  evening  of 
May  27  by  Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Romance,  who  gave  an  interpretation  in  her  own  metrical 
translation.  In  the  May-June  (1910)  number  of  Poet-Lore 
appears  in  English  translation  a  five-act  drama  by  Perez  Galdos, 
the  great  modern  Spanish  dramatist,  the  translation  being  made  by 
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Miss  Wallace.    The  play  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the  Teatro 
Espanol  in  1904. 

Assistant  Professor  Percy  H.  Boynton,  of  the  Department  of 
English,  begins  in  the  September  (1910)  issue  of  the  Chautauquan 
magazine  a  series  of  articles  entitled  "A  Reading  Journey  in  Lon- 
don." The  following  outline  indicates  the  periods  to  be  charac- 
terized and  illustrated:  (i)  Chaucer's  London;  (2)  Shakspere's 
London;  (3)  Milton's  London;  (4)  Addison's  London;  (5)  John- 
son's (or  Goldsmith's)  London;  (6)  Byron's  London;  (7)  Dick- 
ens's London;  (8)  Victorian  London;  (9)  Present  Day  London. 
Mr.  Boynton  will  spend  part  of  the  present  summer  in  completing 
the  series  in  England. 

Plane  Geometry  is  the  title  of  a  recent  textbook  by  Associate 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Slaught,  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics, 
and  Dr.  N.  J.  Lennes,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. The  volume  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  pages  is  very 
fully  illustrated,  contains  seven  chapters,  and  has  an  index  of  four 
pages.  The  purpose  of  the  book  as  expressed  by  the  authors  is, 
first,  that  the  pupils  may  gain  by  gradual  and  natural  process  the 
habit  of  deductive  reasoning;  and  second,  that  they  may  learn  the 
essential  facts  of  elementary  geometry  as  properties  of  the  space  in 
which  they  live,  and  not  merely  as  statements  in  a  book. 

Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools  is  the  title  of 
a  textbook  recently  issued  from  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 
The  volume  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  pages  contains  eight  chap- 
ters, illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  figures,  and  is 
the  result  of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  Professor  George  W. 
Myers,  of  the  College  of  Education,  and  instructors  in  the  Uni- 
versity High  School.  The  authors  in  the  preface  emphasize  the 
statement  that  this  book  and  its  predecessor,  First-Year  Mathe- 
matics, are  an  attempt  at  finding  a  form  of  secondary  texts  in 
accord  with  the  pedagogical  and  mathematical  advance  of  recent 
years. 

Professor  Walter  Sargent,  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
continues  in  the  May  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher 
his  discussion  of  "The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary 
Schools,  Grade  7";  and  in  the  June  number  of  the  same  journal 
he  discusses  "The  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  in  Elementary  Schools, 
Grade   8."     To   this   number   also   is   contributed   an   article   on 
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"Retardation    Statistics    of    Three    Chicago    Schools,"    by    Clara 
Schmitt,  Fellow  in  Education;  and  Associate  Professor  Otis  W.  ' 
Caldwell,  of  the  Department  of  Botany,  discusses  "Natural  His- 
tory in  the  Grades,"  the  fifth  grade  being  the  particular  one  con- 
sidered.   His  article  is  illustrated  by  three  figures. 

The  opening  contribution  in  the  April  number  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Theology  is  entitled  "The  Status  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion in  India,"  by  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Biblical  and  Patristic  Greek.  To  the  discussion  of  "The 
Task  and  Method  of  Systematic  Theology,"  Associate  Professor 
Gerald  B.  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  Systematic  Theology, 
makes  a  contribution  in  the  same  number,  the  other  contributors 
being  Professor  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Professor  William  A.  Brown,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Assistant  Professor  Shirley  J.  Case,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  New  Testament  Literature,  has  in  the  same  number  an 
article  on  "The  Religion  of  Jesus." 

Assistant  Professor  Elizabeth  Wallace,  of  the  Department  of 
Romance,  is  the  recipient  of  the  first  graduate  fellowship  to  be 
established  in  the  Woman's  College  of  Madrid,  Spain.  Miss  Wal- 
lace is  expecting  to  spend  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  191 1 
in  residence  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  life  of 
Fernan  Caballero,  Spain's  great  woman  novelist.  The  University 
of  Chicago  owns  a  series  of  several  hundred  letters  written  by 
Caballero  to  Antoine  de  Latour,  covering  the  years  1856-76. 
They  form  a  remarkable  literary  memoir  of  a  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  modern  Spain.  Miss  Wallace  has  the  exclusive 
use  of  these  letters  and  wishes  to  complete  her  research  by  con- 
sulting contemporary  records  in  the  libraries  and  collections  of 
Madrid. 


LIBRARIAN'S  ACCESSION   REPORT  Physiology,    i  ;    Anthropology,    3 ;    As- 

FOR  THE  SPRING  QUARTER,  tronomy     (Ryerson).     29;     Astronomy 

^  '  (Yerkes),   39;    Biology,   2;    Botany,   8; 

'9'°  Chemistry,    9;     Church     History,     32; 

r»..-:^„       *i,^       c^,;.,«.       r».,o..^»^  Commerce    and    Administration,     io6; 

During       the       Spring       Quarter  Comparative  Religion,  58 ;  Embryology 

April-June,    1910,    there    was    added  30;     English,     138;     General    Library, 

to   the    library  of   the   University   a  146 ;   General   Literature,   65 ;   Geogra- 

total     number     of      5,972     volumes,  phy,    41  ;    Geology,    23 ;    German,    21 ; 

from  the   following  sources:  Greek,  61;   Haskell,  76;   History,  204; 

History    of    Art,    28;    Household    Ad- 

BOOKS  ADDED  BY  PURCHASE  ministration,   5  ;    Latin,   54 ;    Latin   and 

Books     added     by     purchase,     3,675  Greek,   21;    Law,    1,020;    Mathematics, 

volumes,  distributed  as  follows:     Anat-  23;  New  Testament,  15;  Pathology,  8 

omy,     27;    Anatomy,     Pathology,     and  Philosophy,   26;    Physical   Culture,   18 
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Physics,  27 ;  Physiological  Chemistry, 
I ;  Physiology,  31  ;  Political  Economy, 
358;  Political  Science,  17;  Practical 
Theology,  28;  Psychology,  149;  Public 
Speaking,  3;  Romance,  126;  Sanskrit 
and  Comparative  Philology,  49 ; 
Scandinavian  Seminary,  7 ;  School  of 
Education,  366;  Semitics,  71;  Soci- 
ology, 45;  Sociology  (Divinity),  21; 
Systematic  Theology,  14;  Zoology,  25. 


Books  added  by  gift,  1,637  volumes, 
distributed  as  follows :  Anthropology, 
1;  Astronomy  (Ryerson),  9;  Astron- 
omy (Yerkes),  10;  Biology,  zy; 
Botany,  3 ;  Chemistry,  i  ;  Church 
History,  2 ;  Commerce  and  Adminis- 
tration, 20 ;  Comparative  Religion,  2  ; 
Embryology,  63 ;  English,  3 ;  General 
Library,  796 ;  General  Literature,  7 ; 
Geography,  1 9 ;  Geology,  2 1  ;  German, 
2;  Greek,  6;  Haskell,  128;  History, 
is;  Latin,  11;  Latin  and  Greek,  i; 
Law,  15;  Mathematics,  176;  New 
Testament,  4 ;  Pathology,  4 ;  Philoso- 
phy, 3 ;  Physical  Culture,  3 ;  Physics, 
S ;  Physiological  Chemistry,  i  ;  Physi- 
ology, 4 ;  Political  Economy,  48 ;  Po- 
litical Science,  9 ;  Psychology,  4 ; 
Romance,  9 ;  Sanskrit  and  Compara- 
tive Philology,  3 ;  School  of  Educa- 
tion, 179;  Semitics,  3;  Sociology,  9; 
Sociology   (Divinity),  3;   Zoology,  8. 

BY    EXCHANGE 

Books  added  by  exchange  for  Uni- 
versity publications,  660  volumes,  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  Astronomy 
(Yerkes),  9;  Biology,  9;  Chemistry, 
4 ;   Church   History,  4 ;   Commerce  and 


Administration,  2 ;  Comparative  Re- 
ligion, I ;  Embryology,  5  ;  English,  4 ; 
General  Library,  200 ;  Geography,  2 ; 
Geology,  12;  German,  i;  Greek,  20; 
Haskell,  191;  History,  2;  History  of 
Art,  2 ;  Latin,  1 1  ;  Latin  and  Greek,  7  ; 
Law,  10;  Mathematics,  70;  New  Tes- 
tament, I  ;  Philosophy,  i  ;  Physics,  8  ; 
Political  Economy,  29 ;  Political 
Science,  3 ;  Psychology,  i ;  Romance, 
31  ;  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Phi- 
lology, I  ;  School  of  Education,  6 ; 
Semitics,  2 ;  Sociology,  7 ;  Systematic 
Theology,    i ;   Zoology,  3. 

SPECIAL    GIFTS 

H.  H.  Belfield,  textbooks  and  mis- 
cellaneous— 392  volumes  and  426 
pamphlets. 

H.  F.  Brewer,  periodicals — 21  vol- 
umes. 

Chicago  Architects'  Business  Asso- 
ciation,   Handbook — 27    volumes. 

Zella  A.  Dixson,  miscellaneous — 
35    volumes. 

M.  E.  Emrick,  medical  periodicals — 
4  volumes  and  35  pamphlets. 

H.  S.  Fiske,  The  Nation — 4  volumes. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
Journal — 22   volumes. 

C.  R.  Henderson,  miscellaneous — 
9  volumes  and  865  pamphlets. 

J.  R.  Mann,  United  States  govern- 
ment documents — 25  volumes. 

New  York  City,  Commissioner  of 
Taxes  and  Assessments,  reports — 14 
volumes. 

United  States  government,  docu- 
ments and  reports — 141  volumes  and 
381   pamphlets. 
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WORK  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Although  in  existence  only  nine 
months  on  July  i,  1910,  the  Alumni 
Council  decided  to  close  its  books 
for  the  first  year  on  that  date  and 
begin  new  records,  conforming  with 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  University. 
The  secretary's  records  show  that 
645  orders  for  the  Magazine  have 
been  filled  within  that  time  and  that 
494  orders  for  the  Directory  are  on 
file.  Furthermore  the  secretary  has 
about  100  unpaid  orders  on  which 
the  regular  membership  fee  can  be 
realized.  This  support  of  the  alumni 
has  been  a  source  of  gratification  to 
the  officers  of  the  Council  as  it  in- 
dicates that  participation  of  gradu- 
ates in  alumni  matters  can  be  made 
an  actuality. 

By  agreement  with  the  University 
half  of  the  subscription  money  after 
the  500  mark  is  passed  goes  to  the 
University.  These  payments  are  now 
being  made  and  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  present  contract, 
which  does  not  coincide  with  the 
fiscal  year,  as  it  was  drawn  up  for 
eleven  months  beginning  October  i. 

The  present  subscription  list  of  the 
Magazine,  made  up  of  over  1,000 
alumni,  is  a  paid  list,  conforming  to 
the  rule  of  the  Council  that  all  sub- 
scriptions be  paid  in  advance.  Mem- 
bers of  the  associations  who  have 
signed  blanks  stating  their  wish  to 
receive  the  Magazine  should  send 
their  dollar  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  that  their  names  may  be 
properly  enrolled. 

During  the  summer  the  secretary 
is  endeavoring  to  keep  the  list  of  old 
subscribers  intact  by  asking  all  alumni 
to  renew  at  once  if  their  subscrip- 
tion has  expired.  The  work  of  get- 
ting renewals  is  as  important  as 
adding  new  names.  It  is  only  with 
the  help  of  the  older  alumni  that 
the  Magazine  can  hope  to  reach  a 
firm  financial  basis,  and  expand  in 
size  and  numbers.  The  Council  is 
looking   forward  to  a  generous   re- 


sponse to  the  letters  by  September  i. 
As  the  work  of  compiling  the 
Directory  ran  well  into  the  spring 
months  it  was  decided  to  add  the 
graduates  of  1910  in  full  to  the 
book,  thereby  increasing  its  useful- 
ness as  a  record  of  Chicago  gradu- 
ates. The  final  proofs  are  now  being 
verified  and  the  date  of  distribution 
is  approaching  rapidly.  The  records 
are  in  better  shape  now  than  they 
ever  have  been,  but  the  cost  involved 
in  the  process  of  bringing  them  up 
to  date  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
prohibitive. 


A  BULLETIN  OF  INFORMATION 

A  small  bulletin  of  information 
telling  about  the  alumni  club  move- 
ment and  the  steps  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  a  club  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Alumni  Council  and 
will  be  sent  to  any  alumnus  who  is 
interested.  The  bulletin  contains  the 
articles  of  association  adopted  by  the 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States 
and  is  designed  principally  to  inter- 
est the  members  of  a  prospective 
club. 

The  secretary  is  planning  a 
schedule  of  alumni  meetings  through- 
out the  United  States  for  the  fall 
and  winter,  at  each  one  of  which  the 
University  shall  be  represented  by 
some  member  of  the  faculty  and  the 
alumni  by  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Council.  Instead  of  arranging  for 
a  meeting  at  a  date  when  a  member 
of  the  University  happens  to  visit  a 
city,  engagements  will  be  made 
several  months  before,  so  that  local 
secretaries  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  plan  for  a  successful  gathering. 
Meetings  will  he  held  not  only  in 
cities  where  no  clubs  have  yet  been 
organized,  but  it  is  hoped  that  at 
least  two  big  meetings  a  year  can 
be  held  in  every  city  where  an 
alumni  club  exists,  so  that  every 
club  may  show  progress. 

Local  secretaries  will  find  a  small 
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card  file  an  inexpensive  manner  for 
keeping  the  records  of  the  alumni  in 
their  territory.  This  will  make  co- 
operation with  the  Chicago  office 
easier.  When  an  alumnus  comes  to 
a  locality  the  club  secretary  should 
write  the  Alumni  Council  secretary 
in  order  that  comparisons  may  be 
made  with  the  alumni  records.  The 
maintenance  of  the  alumni  files 
involves  a  financial  burden  of  con- 
siderable size,  so  that  any  additional 
help  of  this  kind  will  be  welcomed. 
At  the  same  time  the  secretary  will 
notify  the  local  officer  whenever  the 
Chicago  office  hears  of  an  alumnus 
coming  into  his  territory.  The  local 
club  is  then  in  a  position  to  bring 
the  interests  of  the  University  to 
the  attention  of  the  graduate. 


ALUMNI  AT  THE  LUNCHEON 

Alumni  participation  in  the  Uni- 
versity Luncheon  on  June  14  was 
more  marked  than  on  any  previous 
occasion  of  this  kind.  In  order  to 
give  this  function  more  significance 
in  the  eyes  of  alumni  and  especially 
to  impress  on  the  new  graduates  that 
they  were  now  a  part  of  the  alumni 
body,  the  general  dinner  usually 
held  in  the  evening  had  been  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  Luncheon. 
The  College  Alumni  Association  an- 
nounced the  Luncheon  as  part  of  the 
alumni  activities  for  the  day  and 
every  efifort  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent's office  to  make  alumni  feel 
that  they  had  a  particular  interest 
in  this  event. 

For  this  reason,  perhaps,  the  at- 
tendance of  alumni  was  larger  than 
ever  before.  The  total  number  of 
persons  present  was  382,  of  which 
240  were  new  graduates  who  re- 
ceived degrees  that  morning,  and 
over  100  were  older  alumni.  Many 
alumni  failed  to  use  their  tickets 
because  of  the  late  hour  at  which 
the  Luncheon  was  finally  called. 

President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  pre- 
sided. Several  short  addresses  were 
delivered.  The  Class  of  1905,  which 
had  charge  of  the  day's  program,  was 
represented  by  Schuyler  B.  Terry. 
Miss  Annie  M.  MacLean,  Ph.D.,  '00, 
and  Charles  S.  Eaton,  '00,  spoke  for 
the  class  of  that  date,  recounting  the 


experiences  of  its  members  and 
voicing  their  hopes  for  the  future. 
Harry  O.  Latham,  president  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  spoke  for  the  gradu- 
ates, and  H.  E.  Flannagan  repre- 
sented the  Law  class  of  1910. 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  '70,  of  the 
old  University  of  Chicago,  and  An- 
drew C.  Bartlett,  representing  the 
board  of  trustees,  made  the  closing 
talks.  At  the  close  of  the  Luncheon 
the  assembly  rose  and  sang  the 
"Alma  Mater,"  after  which  a  rous- 
ing "Chicago"  was  given  for  Mrs. 
William  Rainey  Harper. 

The  question  of  moment  before  all 
branches  of  the  alumni  organization 
for  the  coming  year  is  "How  can  the 
alumni  attendance  at  this  Luncheon 
be  increased?"  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  to  make  more  of  this  func- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  on  no  other 
occasion  do  new  graduates  receive 
a  welcome  which  makes  them  feel 
so  truly  a  part  of  the  University 
alumni.  Experience  has  shown  that 
hardly  fifty  new  graduates  attend 
the  evening  dinner,  or  interest  them- 
selves in  the  alumni  events  follow- 
ing the  convocation.  After  a  week- 
end of  activities  including  Class  Day 
with  its  varied  events,  the  interclass 
dance  and  the  convocation  itself,  the 
candidates  for  degrees  cannot  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  alumni  meet- 
ings in  the  evening.  The  present 
arrangement  makes  them  a  part  of 
the  alumni  events  before  they  break 
ranks  and  leave  the  campus.  The 
need  for  a  strong  alumni  luncheon 
is  apparent  to  all  who  have  given 
this  phase  of  the  matter  any  thought 
whatever.  On  the  other  hand  the 
program  will  have  to  cope  with  the 
fact  that  University  alumni  in  Chi- 
cago are  young  business  men  who 
are  not  able  to  leave  their  work  in 
midday  in  order  to  attend  this  func- 
tion. The  alumni  officers  will  wel- 
come suggestions  that  are  likely  to 
lead  to  a  solution  of  this  problem. 


ALUMNI  MEETINGS 

CHICAGO  ALUMNAE 

One  of  the  most  successful  gather- 
ings of  alumnae  ever  held  at  con- 
vocation   time    took    place    in    the 
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Quadrangle  Club  on  June  11  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  Chicago 
Alumnae  Club.  The  attendance  was 
exceptionally  large.  The  principal 
event  of  the  afternoon's  program 
was  the  presentation  of  three  short 
plays  by  Miss  Phebe  Bell,  Miss 
Jeannette  Barnett,  and  Miss  Frances 
Donovan,  one  of  which  was  repeated 
at  the  alumni  reunion  in  the  Reynolds 
Club  on  June  14. 


NEW  YORK 

Miss  Ellen  Yale  Stevens,  '00,  was 
hostess  at  tea  for  the  women  of  the 
Eastern  Alumni  Association  at  the 
Women's  University  Club  on  Fri- 
day, May  6.  Plans  for  next  year 
were  discussed  and  sentiment  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  having  a  num- 
ber of  informal  dinners  next  season. 
Maudie  L.  Stone,  '96 

Secretary 


MILWAUKEE 

Theodore  B.  Hammond,  '84,  who 
has  been  active  in  alumni  matters  in 
Milwaukee,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Alumni  Club  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  May. 


CHICAGO  BAPTIST  REUNION 

True  Chicago  spirit  was  every- 
where manifest  on  the  night  of 
May  II,  when  the  faculty  and  alumni 
of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity held  their  reunion  in  the 
Lexington  Avenue  Baptist  Church. 
The  meeting  was  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  large  attendance  of 
Chicago  alumni  at  the  Northern 
Baptist  Convention. 

It  was  a  round-up.  Gray,  '00, 
of  Boston,  shook  hands  with  Bur- 
lingame,  '99,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
that  was  the  east  and  west  of  it. 
Merrifield,  '06,  of  St.  Cloud,  Minn., 
met  Cheesman,  '08,  of  St.  Louis,  and 
that  was  the  north  and  south  of  it. 
The  preliminary  announcement  was 
that  one  hundred  and  forty  alumni 
would  be  present.  When  the  men 
were  finally  seated  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  alumni  and  friends  of 
the  Divinity  School  had  gathered  to 
exchange    reminiscences.      Many    of 


the  company  actually  forgot  to  eat, 
so  delighted  were  they  to  see  all  the 
old  friends  once  more  at  the  Mid- 
way. When  President  Judson  ap- 
peared two  hundred  men  sprang  to 
their  feet  to  yell  as  they  had  done 
in  times  past  before  degrees  had 
been  conferred  upon  them.  The 
snappy  Chicago  yell  was  followed  by 
nine  'rahs  for  the  President  and  for 
Dean  Shailer  Mathews,  who  presided 
at  the  dinner. 

Dean  Mathews  did  not  come  to 
make  a  speech.  He  was  simply  the 
toastmaster,  and  as  such  he  made 
the  speech  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
great  occasion  for  Chicago  alumni. 
They  heard  a  message  from  the 
heart  of  a  man  who  during  the  years 
has  been  rendering  yeoman  service 
to  make  such  a  gathering  of  Chi- 
cago men  possible.  That  night 
many  realized,  perhaps  as  never  be- 
fore, that  something  hard  to  define, 
but  commonly  called  "tradition"  has 
grown  up  within  the  Divinity  School. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
valued  of  the  many  assets  of  college 
or  seminary.  Chicago  has  it.  Its 
influence  was  felt  when  Dean 
Mathews  spoke  of  the  Evangelistic 
Band,  past  and  present.  It  was  felt 
when  Dr.  Clifton  Gray,  '00,  uttered  a 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  lamented  Herrick.  The  element 
of  time  has  had  little  to  do  with 
Chicago  spirit.  It  was  born  in  a 
decade.  Primarily,  Chicago  men 
are  not  the  advocates  of  a  system 
as  such — theological  or  otherwise; 
they  win,  as  Dean  Mathews  stated 
in  his  rare  speech,  because  they  are 
in  earnest.  In  an  especially  happy 
moment  he  attempted  to  name  his 
ideal  for  the  Divinity  School. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  three 
words  which  express  my  conception 
of  our  work  as  Divinity  men,"  said 
Dean  Mathews.  "I  want  to  hand 
them  over  to  you :  Reality,  Efficiency, 
Contagious  Faith." 

During  the  applause  that  followed, 
President  Judson,  who  had  already 
been  announced  as  one  of  the 
speakers,  arose  and  said : 

"I  wish  to  interpret  Dean  Mathews' 
motto  for  you :  Get  the  biggest 
possible  result  with  the  least  possi- 
ble fuss." 
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Robert  B.  Davidson,  '97,  led  the 
cheering,  and  speeches  were  also 
made  by  Dr.  W.  C.  Bitting,  George 
E.  Burlingame,  '99,  Frederick  L. 
Anderson,  '88,  George  R.  Berry,  and 
Theodore  G.   Soares,  '97. 

Perhaps  this  idea  of  "doing  serv- 
ice quietly"  was  demonstrated  at 
the  convention  in  no  better  way 
than  that  described  by  Dr.  W.  C. 
Bitting,  who  said: 

"Someone  remarked  to  me  that 
the  professors  of  the  Divinity  School 
were  not  in  evidence  at  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention.  'Why  are 
they  keeping  themselves  in  hiding?' 
I  was  asked. 

"I  asked  my  inquirer  whether  he 
had  noticed  two  gentlemen  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  of  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, quietly  directing  the  people 
to  the  convention  floor.  'Yes,'  he 
answered. 

"  'Well,'  said  I,  'one  is  the 
professor  of  New  Testament  The- 
ology; the  other  is  the  professor 
of  Homiletics.  Did  you  notice  that 
genial  person  distributing  pro- 
grams upon  the  convention  floor? 
He  occupies  the  chair  of  Systematic 
Theology.  And  did  you  observe  that 
gentleman  who  is  everywhere  at  the 
same  time — now  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention — now  directing  someone 
to  the  telegraph  office — now  con- 
ducting some  distracted  lady  to  the 
'lost  and  found'  department — now  at 
the  executive  headquarters — every- 
where helping,  directing,  advising, 
soothing,  inspiring,  and  in  truth 
making  us  all  feel  that,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  we  own  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago?  That  man,  my 
friend,  is  the  dean  of  the  Divinity 
School  himself.  He  is  rendering  a 
service  that  most  ushers  would  re- 
fuse to  do  for  me  or  any  other 
pastor.' " 

CoE  S.  Hayne,  '00 


PERSONAL   AND 
GENERAL 

DR.  MACLEAN'S  NEW  BOOK 

Annie  Marion  MacLean,  Ph.D., 
'00,  professor  of  sociology  at  Adel- 
phi   College,  and  one  of  the  speak- 


ers at  the  University  Luncheon  on 
June  14,  is  the  author  of  Wage- 
Earning  Women,  just  published  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.  Some  of  Miss 
MacLean's  earlier  investigations  have 
been  printed  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology.  The  present 
work  is  the  outcome  of  an  investi- 
gation conducted  throughout  the 
country  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Board  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations  of 
the  United  States  into  the  status  of 
women  in  the  most  important  indus- 
tries. An  advisory  committee  of 
five  was  named  to  consult  with  Miss 
MacLean,  Dr.  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son, '70,  being  a  member. 

In  this  book  Miss  MacLean  has 
incorporated  the  results  of  an  inves- 
tigation which  she  conducted,  with 
a  corps  of  twenty-nine  assistants, 
into  the  lives  and  environment  of 
over  135,000  women  and  the  con- 
ditions governing  400  establishments. 
Of  these  about  one-half  were  located 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the 
remainder  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  chosen  because  they  were 
typical  of  the  section.  New  Jersey, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Oregon,  and  California  are 
among  the  states  included.  The 
actual  time  spent  in  the  investigation 
outside  of  office  work  was  a  total 
of  208  weeks. 


HENRY  DICKIE,  A.M.,  "95 

Henry  Dickie,  A.M.,  '95,  is  now 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Chatham,  Ontario.  Mr. 
Dickie  was  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
charge  on  September  13,  1909,  after 
having  had  charge  of  a  church  at 
Woodstock,  Ontario.  He  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Presby- 
terian College  in  Montreal.  In  the 
years  of  1904-5,  he  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
completed  a  thesis  on  Idolatry  in 
Israel  in  the  Eighth  Century,  B.C. 
He  also  spent  several  months  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  preparation 
for  the  degree,  which  was  taken  at 
Montreal  on  April  3,  1907.  A  copy 
of  his  thesis  has  been  placed  in  the 
University  library. 
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DR.  JOSEPH  E.  RAYCROFT  CHOSEN 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft,  '96,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Physical  Culture 
and  Supervisor  of  the  Teaching  of 
Hygiene  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Collegiate  Basket-Ball  Rules  Com- 
mittee at  the  annual  meeting  held 
recently  in  New  York  City.  Dr. 
Raycroft  is  also  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Gymnastic 
Association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Playground  Association  of  America. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  FINANCES 

Nearly  every  alumni  body  in  the 
Middle  West  has  at  some  time  or 
other  been  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  financing  alumni  undertakings 
and  making  the  secretary  a  salaried 
officer.  University  of  Chicago  alumni 
at  one  time  financed  the  association 
by  subscription,  and  at  the  present 
time  work  through  the  medium  of 
the  Magazine.  Wisconsin  alumni 
are  planning  to  solve  their  problem 
by  raising  $3,000  annually  for  a  period 
of  years  to  support  a  general  secre- 
taryship. Twenty-five  members  of 
the  graduating  class  at  once  agreed 
to  pay  $5  a  year  toward  this  fund. 
J.  G.  Wray,  in  speaking  for  this  plan 
at  the  Wisconsin  reunion  on  June  21, 
said: 

It  is  proposed  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions of  not  more  than  $25  and  not 
less  than  $5  per  annum,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  with  the  understanding 
that  at  least  $3,000  per  annum  be 
pledged.  It  is  the  intention  to  have 
this  general  secretary  of  the  alumni 
association  in  charge  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Alumni  Magazine,  to 
prepare  a  directory  of  alumni  and 
former  students  of  the  University,  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  alumni  through 
the  medium  of  the  Alumni  Magazine, 
by  correspondence,  and  by  organizing 
local  alumni  associations  in  cities 
where   an   organization   seems   feasible. 


JUNE  DEGREES  AND  TITLES 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  June  14,  the  number  of 
those  receiving  degrees  and  titles  was 
414,  divided  as  follows:  Ph.D.,  17; 
J.D.,  28;  Ph.M.,  14;  S.M.,  8;  A.M., 
22;  D.B.,  2;  LL.B.,  4;  S.B.,  44; 
Ph.B.,  108;  A.B.,  27;  Associate  in 
Literature,  61 ;  Associate  in  Arts, 
15;  Associate  in  Science,  26; 
Associate  in  Philosophy,  17;  "Two- 
year  certificate,"  22.  The  re- 
cipients were  geographically  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  California,  3; 
Connecticut,  i ;  Florida,  i ;  Georgia, 
3;  Idaho,  2;  Illinois,  233;  Indiana, 
is;  Iowa,  33;  Kansas,  6;  Kentucky, 
4;  Massachusetts,  5;  Michigan,  12; 
Minnesota,  4;  Missouri,  8;  Mon- 
tana, 3;  Nebraska,  5;  New  York,  5; 
North  Dakota,  2;  Ohio,  2;  Okla- 
homa, 4;  Oregon,  2;  Pennsylvania, 
4;  South  Dakota,  2;  Tennessee,  6; 
Texas,  7 ;  Utah,  3 ;  Washington,  i ; 
West  Virginia,  i;  Wisconsin,  10; 
Canada,  3 ;  Germany,  i ;  Japan,  3 ; 
New  Brunswick ,  i ;  Philippine 
Islands,  i. 

Statistics  of  attendance  at  the 
University  for  the  year  ending  in 
June,  1910,  show  an  attendance  of 
6,007  students  for  the  year  1909-10, 
as  against  5,659  for  the  year  1908-9. 


NOTEWORTHY  ALUMNI  GIFTS 

Yale  University  announced  on  Com- 
mencement Day  the  receipt  of  $152,- 
000  from  alumni.  Of  this  amount 
$52,000  was  contributed  entirely  by 
the  members  of  two  classes  of  Yale 
'85  and  Sheff  '85.  The  directors  of 
the  alumni  fund  were  able  to  give 
$50,000  to  the  university,  most  of 
which  will  go  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  the  faculty. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  DOCTORS  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 

Herbert  E.  Slaught,  Ph.D.,  '98,  Secretary 


NEW  DOCTORS 

At  the  Summer  Convocation,  June 
14,  1910,  the  following  thirteen  can- 
didates received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of    Philosophy: 

In  the  Department  of  Sociology, 
Luther  Lee  Bernard,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  1907. 

In  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
Ella  Harrison  Stokes,  S.B.,  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  1899;  A.M., 
Ibid.,    1901. 

In  the  Department  of  History, 
Schuyler  Baldwin  Terry,  A.B.,  The 
University  of  Chicago,   1905. 

In  the  Department  of  German, 
Willis  Arden  Chamberlin,  A.B., 
Denison  University,  1890;  A.B., 
Harvard  University,  1891 ;  A.M., 
Denison  University,  1894.  Alfred 
Isaac  Roehm,  A.B.,  University  of 
Indiana,  1906;   A.B.,  Ibid.,  1907. 

In  the  Department  of  English, 
Edward  Payson  Morton,  A.B.,  Illi- 
nois College,  1890;  A.B.,  Harvard 
University,  1892;  A.M.,  Ibid.,  1893. 

In  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, Theophil  Henry  Hildebrandt, 
A.B.,  University  of  Illinois,  1905; 
S.M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1906.  Egbert  J.  Miles,  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  1906;  A.M., 
Swarthmore  College,  1907. 

In  the  Department  of  Physics, 
John  Matthias  Kuehne,  S.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1899;  S.M.,  Ibid., 
1901. 

In  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
Alan  Wilfrid  Cranbrook  Menzies, 
A.M.,  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1897;  S.B.,  Ibid.,  1898. 

In  the  Department  of  Geology, 
Joseph  Bertram  Umpleby,  A.B., 
University  of  Washington,  1908; 
S.M.,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
1909. 

In  the  Department  of  Pathology, 
Benjamin  Franklin  Davis,  A.B., 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1907. 


In  the  Department  of  Neurology, 
Charles  Brookover,  Ped.B.,  Ohio 
University,  1894;  S.M.,  Ibid.,  1895. 

The  total  number  of  Doctors  is 
now  580.  Thirteen  of  these  are  de- 
ceased. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club  on  Monday,  June  13, 
1910,  following  the  annual  luncheon 
given  to  the  Doctors  by  the  Uni- 
versity. The  guests  of  honor  at  the 
luncheon  were  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  and  Professor  Charles 
Otis  Whitman,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  Other  in- 
vited guests  were  Professor  John 
M.  Coulter,  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor Robert  A  Millikan,  of  the 
Department  of  Physics.  About  fifty 
members  of  the  Association  were 
present. 

The  words  of  greeting  from  Presi- 
dent Judson  were  full  of  cheer  and 
optimism.  Following  the  reading  by 
the  chairman  of  the  original  invi- 
tation issued  by  President  Harper 
in  1905  for  the  first  annual  lunch- 
eon, President  Judson  spoke  of  the 
purpose  of  this  first  meeting  and 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken, 
especially  during  the  past  year,  to 
organize  effectively  the  various 
alumni  bodies  and  to  federate  the 
organization  in  the  central  Alumni 
Council.  He  showed  that  a  long 
step  in  advance  had  been  taken  and 
that  the  prospects  were  bright  for 
further  strengthening  of  all  alumni 
interests  in  the   immediate   future. 

Two  important  questions  were 
discussed  at  the  business  meeting, 
relating  to  the  questionnaire  which 
had  been  circulated  among  all  the 
Doctors  during  the  preceding  year. 
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The  first  was  the  resolution 
recommending  to  the  University 
that  the  giving  of  grades  on  Doc- 
tor's examinations  be  discontinued. 
The  vote  by  letter  on  this  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  abolishing  the 
grades.  The  affirmative  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Chamberlain  and  the  negative  by 
Professor  Robert  A.  Millikan  (Ph.D. 
of  Columbia).  The  vote  here  was 
also  strongly  in  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  other  question  related  to  the 
causes  to  which  may  be  attributed 
the  lack  of  broader  culture  among 
candidates  for  the  doctorate.  There 
was  no  resolution  offered  on  this 
question  but  numerous  letters  were 
read  from  those  who  had  discussed 
it  by  mail.  Extracts  from  these 
will  be  published  in  a  later  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine. 

The  most  notable  contribution  to 


this  discussion  was  a  short  paper 
presented  by  Professor  Charles  O. 
Whitman,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Zoology.  The  paper  aroused 
great  interest  and  will  be  published 
in  a  later  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing    year    resulted    as    follows : 

President — Roy  C.  Flickinger,  '04, 
Evanston. 

Vice-President — Frank  H.  Fowler, 
'96,  Galesburg. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Eleanor 
P.  Hammond,  '98,  Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Herbert  E. 
Slaught,  '98,  Chicago. 

Additional  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee:  Gilbert  A.  Bliss,  '00, 
Chicago,  and  Robert  J.  Bonner,  '04, 
Chicago. 

The  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  showed  the  total  receipts 
of  the  year  to  be  $243.42  and  the 
total  expenditures,  $242.77. 


THE  DIVINITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  D.B.,  '97,   Secretary 


THE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

The  Evangelistic  Band  of  the 
Divinity  School  is  to  devote  the  en- 
tire summer  to  evangelistic  work  in 
the  Middle  West. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of 
the  Divinity  Alumni  was  held  at  the 
Quadrangle  Club,  Tuesday  evening, 
June  14.  In  the  absence  of  the 
president  and  vice-presidents,  Dean 
Mathews  presided.  After  the  re- 
ports of  the  secretary-treasurer  had 
been  received,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  for  1910-11: 

President — Judson  B.  Thomas,  '80. 

First  Vice-President — Clifton  D. 
Gray,  '00. 

Second  Vice-President — J.  F.  San- 
ders, '95. 

Third  Vice-President — William  T. 
Paullin,  '05. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Edgar  J. 
Goodspeed,  '97. 

Executive  Committee — Warren  P. 
Behan,  '07,  Chairman;  Andrew  F. 
Anderson,  '04;  William  E.  Chal- 
mers, '97. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Hewitt  reported  as 
necrologist  the  deaths  of  Messrs. 
Coffman,  Myattway,  Halbert,  and 
Enibree. 


ALUMNI  NEWS 

After     a    very     successful     work, 
Thomas     Stephenson,    '85,    has     re- 


signed the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  La  Grange,  to  become 
general  missionary  for  Montana. 

Samuel  N.  Reep,  formerly  of  the 
Divinity  School,  and  Grace  A. 
Austen,  of  Chicago,  were  married  in 
Chicago,  March  23,  1910.  They  will 
reside  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Quinof  Harlan,  D.B.,  '05,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Guantanamo  Naval  Station, 
Cuba. 

Komataro  Katataye,  D.B.,  '09,  is 
superintendent  of  the  Japanese  Mis- 
sion Home,  3338  Vernon  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Leslie  Ernest  Sunderland,  D.B., 
'10,  and  Ella  E.  Holbrook,  of  Cleve- 
land, O.,  were  married  at  Cleveland, 
June  14,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sun- 
derland  will    reside  in   Cleveland. 

Philip  G.  Van  Zandt,  D.B.,  '10, 
and  Mary  Bowen,  of  Chicago,  were 
married  at  Sharon,  Pa.,  June  22, 
1910,  Dr.  John  L.  Jackson,  D.B.,  '76, 
officiating.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt  will  reside  in  Merrill,  Wis. 

A.  J.  Saunders,  D.B.,  '10,  after 
some  years  of  study  in  America,  has 
returned  to  his  home  in  Australia, 
and  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  in  Free- 
mantle,  West  Australia. 

At  the  Seventy-fifth  Convocation, 
held  June  14,  1910,  in  Bartlett  Gym- 
nasium, the  degree  of  D.B.  was 
conferred  upon  Eli  J.  Arnot  and 
Clarence  E.  Campbell. 


THE  LAW  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION 

Rudolph  E.  Schreiber^  J.D.,  '06,  Secretary 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING 

The  fourth  annual  reunion  and 
banquet  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School  Association  was 
held  on  Friday  evening,  June  10, 
1910,  at  Vogelsang's  Restaurant,  178 
Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Hon.  Dor- 
rance  Dibell,  justice  of  the  Ap- 
pellate Court  for  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  was  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening.  His  sub- 
ject was  "The  Presentation  and 
Decision  of   Cases  in  the  Appellate 


Court."  Professor  Clark  Butler 
Whittier  addressed  the  meeting  as 
the  representative  of  the  Law  School 
faculty.  Leon  P.  Lewis,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
alumni,  and  Howard  E.  Flannagan 
responded  for  the  graduating  class. 
Officers  for  the  year  1910-11  were 
elected  as  follows : 

President — Henry  P.  Chandler,  '06. 

Vice-President — George   Sass,   '06. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Rudolph  E. 
Schreiber,   '06. 
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THE  ANNUAL  REUNION 

When  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
baccalaureate  alumni  was  given  up 
in  order  to  make  more  of  an  alumni 
event  out  of  the  University  Lunch- 
eon in  Hutchinson  Hall  on  Convoca- 
tion Day  the  officers  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association  felt  that  some 
kind  of  meeting  should  take  the 
place  of  the  dinner.  For  this  reason 
an  evening  program  was  arranged 
for  the  Reynolds  Club,  consisting  of 
talks  and  a  play  on  the  third  floor, 
and  a  dance  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  Club.  About  one  hundred 
alumni  attended  these  events  and 
from  their  standpoint  the  evening 
proved  most  enjoyable,  although  the 
number  present  was  not  large  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates in  Chicago  holding  the  bacca- 
laureate degree.  Several  causes  con- 
tributed to  make  the  attendance 
small,  the  principal  one  being  that 
hardly  any  of  the  alumni  who  at- 
tended the  exercises  at  the  William 
Harper  Memorial  Library  and  in 
Bartlett  Gymnasium  cared  to  return 
in  the  evening  for  a  meeting.  An- 
other reason  was  the  fact  that  a 
general  notification  of  all  alumni  by 
mail  was  abandoned  early  in  the 
spring  because  of  the  cost  involved, 
and  notices  of  the  meeting  were  sent 
only  to  those  members  who  had  paid 
their  dues. 

While  the  dancing  was  enjoyed  by 
nearly  all  of  the  alumni  present,  the 
principal  interest  centered  about  the 
program  in  the  theater  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  Reynolds  Club.  This 
was  presided  over  by  Harold  H. 
Swift,  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  Association,  in  the  absence  of 
President  Warren  P.  Behan,  '94, 
who  had  been  called  out  of  town. 

Theodore  B.  Hammond,  '84,  now 
president  of  the  Milwaukee  Alumni 
Club,  and  Charles  L.  Hostetter,  '65, 
one  of  the  oldest  alumni  of  the  first 
University  of  Chicago,  gave  the 
principal  addresses.  Mr.  Hammond 
spoke  of  the  early  days  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  compared  the  present 
advantages  of  the  students  with  those 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Hammond's  con- 
nection with  the  office  of  the  super- 


intendent of  buildings  and  grounds 
at  that  time  made  him  especially 
familiar  with  the  first  plans  of 
President  Harper  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University,  so  that  his 
anecdotes  about  the  late  President 
were  listened  to  with  eagerness.  Mr. 
Hostetter  related  interesting  remi- 
niscences of  life  at  the  old  University 
of  Chicago,  some  of  which  are  con- 
tained in  his  article  in  this  month's 
issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Much  interest  centered  around  the 
presentation  of  a  one-act  play  by 
the  alumnae  of  the  University  en- 
titled The  Smith  Mystery.  The  play 
was  given  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
Club,  with  Miss  Phebe  Bell,  Miss 
Frances  Donovan,  and  Miss  Jeannette 
Barnett  in  the  cast.  It  was  one  of 
three  plays  given  the  Saturday  be- 
fore at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the 
Chicago  Alumnae  Club  at  the  Quad- 
rangle Club.  The  performance 
proved  a  delightful  entertainment 
and  won  for  the  players  prolonged 
enthusiastic  applause. 

Secretary  Hansen  spoke  briefly  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  College  Alumni 
Association  in  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Council  and  gave  the  result 
of  the  balloting  for  officers,  which 
this  year  had  been  done  on  a  reply 
postal  card  sent  to  every  active  mem- 
ber who  had  paid  his  dues  for  the 
year.  The  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  new  year : 

President — Harry  Abells,  '97. 

First  Vice-President — Dr.  John  F. 
Rhodes,  '76. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Chas. 
S.   Eaton,  '00. 

Third  Vice-President — Charles  S. 
Winston,  '96. 

Secretary — Harry  A.  Hansen,  '09. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Hugo  Friend,  '05,  Harry  F. 
Atwood,  '98,  and  Marie  Ortmayer, 
'06. 

The  president  of  the  graduating 
class,  Harry  O.  Latham,  '10,  will 
serve  as  the  representative  of  that 
class  on  the  Executive  Committee 
for  one  year. 

Mr.  Abells  was  present  at  the  re- 
union and  was  asked  to  speak.  He 
declared  it  his  intention  to  serve  the 
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interests  of  the  Association  loyally 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and 
thanked  the  members  for  his  election. 
The  events  of  Alumni  Day  called 
for  two  ball  games,  one  between  the 
varsity  and  the  alumnae  and  the 
other  between  teams  of  alumni. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Frederick 
Speik,  '05,  a  group  of  old-timers 
enjoyed  several  hours  of  strenuous 
running  after  balls  on  Marshall 
Field.  Even  the  winners  refused  to 
count  the  score  after  the  game  ended, 
but  the  varsity  women  defeated  the 
alumnae  21  to  9  in  another  part  of 
the  field  and  were  not  afraid  to 
cheer  about  it.  The  batteries  for 
the  women  were  Mary  Heap,  pitcher, 
and  Eleanor  Freund  and  Marie  Ort- 
mayer  behind  the  plate,  being  op- 
posed by  Florence  Lawson  and  Mar- 
garet Sahlman  for  the  varsity. 


E.  W.  CLEMENT,  '80 

Alumni  of  the  old  University  of 
Chicago  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing that  E.  W.  Clement,  '80,  who  has 
been  teaching  in  Japan  for  the  past 
twelve  years,  is  on  his  way  to  the 
United  States  to  visit  his  old  friends. 
He  left  Japan  on  April  25  by  way 
of  Korea,  Manchuria,  Siberia,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England,  and  will 
reach  America  July  i.  Mr.  Clement 
will  visit  the  alumni  in  Chicago  late 
in  the  summer. 


HARRY  D.  ABELLS,   '97 

The  new  president  of  the  College 
Alumni  Association  is  Harry  Bel- 
mont Abells,  who  took  the  degree  of 
S.B.  in  June,  1897.  Mr.  Abells  be- 
gan his  academic  career  as  an  in- 
structor in  Morgan  Park  Academy. 
Upon  the  re-organization  of  this  in- 
stitution a  few  years  ago  Mr. 
Abells  became  its  principal,  the 
position  he  now  holds.  He  has 
always  been  interested  in  alumni 
matters  and  hopes  to  be  active  in 
the  interests  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  year. 

Warren  P.  Behan,  '94,  the  retiring 
president,  remains  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  so  that  this 
body  will  retain  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel. 


MAXWELL  K.  MOOREHEAD,  '04 

Maxwell  K.  Moorehead,  '04,  was 
appointed  by  President  Taft  on 
April  II,  1910,  American  consul  at 
Rangoon,  India.  Mr.  Moorehead 
entered  the  consular  service  in  1906, 
being  appointed  consul  at  St.  Thomas, 
Ontario,  after  examination,  for 
which  he  had  prepared  himself  in 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Ad- 
ministration. Since  then  Mr.  Moore- 
head has  been  consul  at  Belgrade, 
Servia ;  Acapulco,  Mexico ;  and  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick,  from  where 
he  has  now  been  promoted  to  Ran- 
goon, 


UNDERGRADUATE  LIFE 


THE  ANNUAL  INTERSCHOLASTIC 

The  Interscholastic  contest  on 
Marshall  Field  this  year  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held.  More  than  250  high-school 
boys  entered  the  meet  and  fought 
for  the  honor  of  their  various 
schools.  The  well-balanced  team 
of  the  University  High  School  dem- 
onstrated its  superiority  by  piling 
up  a  total  of  28^^  points,  an  enor- 
mous lead  over  the  next  two  com- 
petitors, Harvard  School  and  Lake 
Forest,  who  tied  for  second  place 
with  10  points  each.  Oak  Park  came 
in  third  with  9  points.  Thirty-seven 
schools  took  points  in  the  events  of 
the  day,  all  of  which  were  hotly 
contested.  The  only  record  broken 
was  in  the  pole  vault,  when  Schobin- 
ger,  of  Harvard,  went  11  feet,  7J/2 
inches,  half  an  inch  better  than  the 
former  record  made  by  him  last 
year. 

The  Interscholastic  championship 
in  the  tennis  singles  was  won  by 
Squair,  of  Englewood,  from  Bragg, 
of  Evanston  Academy.  The  score 
was  6-2,  6-1,  6-r.  In  the  doubles 
Bragg  and  McKay  won  from  Squair 
and  Lamb  after  a  hard  struggle,  the 
score  being  6-1,  4-6,  6-1,  and  6-3. 
All  men  who  reached  the  finals 
were  presented  with  cups.  Squair 
received  the  championship  cup  for 
the  singles  and  Bragg  and  McKay 
were  each  presented  with  a  silver 
cup  for  the  championship  in  the 
doubles. 


ATHLETICS 

At  a  secret  meeting  held  by  the 
track  men  on  June  8  "Bunny" 
Rogers  was  chosen  captain  of  the 
track  team  of  191 1.  Rogers, 
whose  forte  has  been  the  pole 
vault,  has  been  on  the  team  for 
three  years,  his  first  year  being 
spent  on  the  Freshman  team.  He 
has  won  his  "C"  twice  and  has  taken 
many  points   for   Chicago. 


The  track  team  will  not  lose 
many  of  its  best  men  this  year. 
Those  who  will  be  graduated  are 
Worthwine  in  the  hammer  throw, 
Captain  Comstock  in  the  distances, 
Caldwell  in  the  distances,  Whipp  in 
the  quarter,  Bresnahan  in  the  half, 
and  Brown,  Gill,  and  Fishbein  in 
the  broad  jump. 

The  Order  of  the  "C"  held  its 
annual  banquet  in  the  cafe  of  the 
Commons  on  the  evening  of  June 
the  loth.  Twenty  new  men  were 
initiated  into  the  Order.  They  were : 
For  football,  Sunderland,  Young, 
Menaul,  Rademacher,  Gerend,  Smith, 
Kassulker,  and  Sauer;  for  basket- 
ball, Edwards;  for  track,  GiflFord  E. 
Long,  Caldwell,  and  Whipp ;  for 
baseball,  C.  Roberts,  G.  Roberts, 
Steinbrecher,  Latham,  Baird,  and 
Boyle;  and  for  tennis,  Gardner.  L. 
Brent  Vaughn,  '93,  made  the  speech 
receiving  the  new  men,  and  talks 
were  heard  from  Blank,  '94,  Dick- 
erson,  '94,  and  F.  C.  Cleveland,  '08. 
Earle  Peabody  was  given  honorary 
mention  for  having  come  the  longest 
distance  to  attend  the  banquet, 
journeying  from  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Two  new  "C"  songs  were  sub- 
mitted and  sung  by  the  men.  They 
were  "The  Song  of  the  'C,' "  by 
Donald  R.  Richberg,  '01,  and  "Song 
of  the  Emblem,"  by  Harry  W. 
Gottlieb,  '00.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  year  were:  A.  A.  Stagg, 
president ;  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Raycroft, 
'96,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and 
Harry  D.  Abells,  '97,  third  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 


THE  "CAP  AND  GOWN" 

The  election  of  Cap  and  Gown 
officers  this  year  was  marked  by  a 
close  race  for  only  one  place.  The 
choice  of  the  second  managing 
editor  was  in  doubt  until  the  last 
ballots  were  counted.  Walter  J. 
Foute  won  over  Baar  by  only  two 
votes     and     over     Leith     by    three. 
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The  officers  elected  were: 

Managing  Editors — Lawrence 

Wheeler  and  Walter  J.  Foute. 

Business  Managers — E.  R.  Hutton 
and  Ralph  J.  Rosenthal. 

Literary  Editor — James  C.  Dy- 
mond. 


SENIOR  CLASS  DAY 

On  Monday,  June  13,  the  Seniors 
held  undisputed  sway  over  the  cam- 
pus and  made  things  merry  with 
their  revels.  The  exercises  com- 
menced with  the  flag  raising,  which 
was  opened  with  an  address  by  Dean 
Tufts,  representing  the  University, 
and  a  response  by  Francis  M 
Orchard  on  behalf  of  the  class. 

Immediately  following  this  cere- 
mony the  class  play  entitled 
Miriam's  Mission  was  given  in  Man- 
del  Hall.  According  to  available 
reports  it  was  eminently  satisfactory 
and  the  all-star  cast  of  Ralph  Ben- 
zies,  Frank  Orchard,  Etta  Shaupe, 
Carlie  Souter,  "Pat"  Page,  Joe 
Pegues,  and  "Hal"  Latham,  quite 
captured  the  audience. 

What  is  called  the  Senior  Frolic 
started  in  "Sleepy  Hollow"  at  12  m. 
What  purported  to  be  a  baseball 
game  in  the  beginning  soon  degener- 
ated into  a  rousing  "rough-house" 
between  Seniors  and  Juniors.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Seniors  were  in 
the  end  victorious  by  a  score  of  6 
to  5,  which  upheld  the  traditions. 

The  Senior  Luncheon  was  given  in 
Hutchinson  Cafe  at  i  p.m.  After 
luncheon,  Hoffman,  Hunter,  Hirschl, 
Young,  Miss  Souter,  Miss  Dickey, 
and  others  spoke  briefly. 

The  Class  Bench  exercises  began 
at  2:30  o'clock  with  an  address  by 
Harry  O.  Latham,  class  president. 
Jessie  Heckman  gave  an  interesting 
class  history,  and  was  followed  by 
the  class  orator,  Oscar  Worthwine, 
who  emphasized  the  value  of  hard 
labor  prompted  by  inspiration  gained 


from  a  university  education.  Eliza- 
beth Fogg  presented  the  time-worn 
cap  and  gown  to  the  Class  of  191 1, 
the  response  being  made  by  Hazel 
Stillman.  The  class  hammer  was 
handed  down  to  the  Class  of  191 1  by 
Mansfield  Ralph  Cleary  and  a  re- 
sponse made  by  Calvin  Smith  who 
then  knelt  and  was  dubbed  knight 
of  the  hammer.  The  Senior  Bench, 
the  emblem  of  class  good  fellowship 
since  '96,  was  handed  down  by 
Orville  Page  to  the  next  year 
Seniors,  who  were  represented  by 
Hilmar  Baukhage. 

The  class  gift  was  presented  by  J. 
Sidney  Salkey.  It  consists  of  a 
bronze  tablet  to  be  placed  in  memory 
of  William  Rainey  Harper  in  the 
entrance  hall  of  the  Harper  Memo- 
rial Library.  In  response  on  behalf 
of  the  University,  President  Harry 
Pratt  Judson  highly  commended  this 
tribute. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  SEAL 

President  Judson  announced  to  the 
Senior  class  on  May  27  that  the 
University  would  undoubtedly  have 
an  official  seal  by  next  fall.  For 
eighteen  years  the  question  of  a  Uni- 
versity seal  has  been  agitated  and  in 
that  time  many  designs  have  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  which  has  the 
matter  in  charge,  but  all  have  been 
objected  to  for  one  reason  or 
another.  The  design  now  nearly 
completed  it  is  thought  will  over- 
come all   former  objections. 

The  President  expressed  his  regret 
that  the  diplomas  of  this  year's  class 
could  not  be  impressed  with  the  new 
seal.  He  urged  upon  the  class  their 
duty  of  loyalty  toward  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  University  and 
other  alumni  through  the  medium 
of  the  alumni  clubs. 


